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Preface 

This is the second publication of the Experimental and Special Training Branch 
designed to provide summary information ou the varied projects supported since the 
National Institute of Mental Health began to encourage training projects of a pilot or: 
demonstration nature in the field of mental health. We have, in this document, attempted 
to provide more detailed information than was encompassed in the first such venture. 
Innovations in Mental Health Training . Appreciation is hereby expressed to the training 
project directors for their kind assistance in providing the basic information on their 
programs# it is hoped that the editing done, which was dictated primarily by space 
limitations and style requirements, has not distorted the content of their contributions. 



Ralph Simon, Ph.D. 

Chief, Experimental & Special Training Bramch 
Division of Manpower & Training Programs 
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Introduction 



This report contains summaries of training projects, past and present, conducted 

1 / 

under grants awarded by the Experimental and Special Training Branch of the Division 
of Manpower and Training Programs, NIMH, These projects reflect many new approaches 
for training mental health personnel. 

Experimental and Special Training projects have been developed in both academic 
and non-academic settings for professional, subprofessional, and nonprofessional 
training for a variety of functions including service, teaching, research, and preventic 
in the field of mental health. 

Experimental and Special Training projects ai'e neV, unique, and innovative and 
attempt to investigate an unexplored area of training. The objective of each pilot 
project ts to serve as an experiment in developing and testing out a model of some 
phase of mental health training which can be replicated by other institutions. Support, 
therefore, is limited to projects which will make a maximum contribution to knowledge 
about mental health training. From perspective, individual Experimental and 

o ' Training '..^Ojects - " _ j vicv. as a meanis^ i.ot ends in themselves. 

Programs have also been designed to increae^e the potential mental health manpower 
pool by training new types of mental health pirrson-’iel such as mental health technicians. 



1/ Formerly the Pilot Projects .Section, TrainirrE; Branch, INIMH 



Grants are made to eligible training Ltings for the following types of experimental 
projects : 

A. The development of training programs for new types of mental health 
personnel , 

B. The development of training programs for persons whose roles or 
functions may be related to mental health. 

Many persons from fields other than the basic mental health 
disciplines utilize mental health content and skills as an 
integral part of their functions. Training programs to equip 
such persons with mental health backgrounds may be eligible for 
support , 

C. The development of new and experimental methods of training. 

These projects, designed to improve training procedures, may 

be interdisciplinary or within any single mental health or allied 
discipline. Projects concerned with the application of new 
educational technology to mental health tr - -ay be eligible 

for support. 

The summaries presented here represent the status of activity as of the summer of 1970. 
For the most part, the summaries were prepared by the training project directors and have 
been minimally edited by NIMH staff, primarily with the purpose of keeping the material 
to a standard length. The reports are, for convenience, arranged according to topics as 
indicated in the Table of Contents. An index is also available. 

There is an indication for each of the span of years in which support was awarded 
by the Experimental and Special Training Branch (or its predecessor, the Pilot Projects 
Section). Seme of the grants have been transferred to newly created units of the NIMH 
whose functions covered the substantive area of the project. Such grants are marked with 
an asterisk. Some of the transferred projects have been renewed by other units of NIMH 
after the ending date for support listed here. 

In many cases detailed publications and curriculum descriptions and materials are 
available from the project directors; if they are no longer at the institution which 
originally received the grant, a current address is listed where known to staff. 




Vi 



In instances where it was not possible to obtain a current summary prepared by the 
actual grantee, other resources available to staff were utilized- In those instances an 



appropriate notation will be found. 

Those pilot or experimental projects which deal exclusively with the training of 
"core” mental health personnel, i.e., psychologists, psychiatrists, psychiatric nurses 
and social workers, and which are supported in the discipline-based branches of the 
Division of Manpower and Training Programs, are not included in this compendium. 

This report represents a joint effort of the entire staff of the Experimental and 
Special Training Branch. Editing wac performed by Drs* Ralph Simon, Sam Silverstein, 
and Beatrice M. Shriver with overall coordination the responsibility of Dr- Silverstein. 
Special credit is due Mrs- Esther Diamond who has since the beginning of this endeavor 
taken care of a multitude of details involved in collecting the basic information, and 
seeing it through to the finished product- Mrs- Kate Krupen and Mrs. Bonnie Zevin 
assisted in the preparation of the manuscript. 
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Section 1. MENTAL HEALTH WORKERS 

TWO-YEAR PROGRAI'l FOR THE TRAINING OF MENTAL 
HEALTH WORKERS 

Dr. John M. Hadley (Deceased) 

Department of Psychology 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 47907 
MH-10281 1966-1970 

The original objects described in tae 

grant propose ^ were to d and evaluate 

a two-year university- f agram for the 

training of mid-level 'salth workers. 

The intent was to educa^3 geirrralis mental 
health manpower - indiv' Yualt with ^ core 
of liberal arts courses --K ar.^ciai Lrr^ed 
courses and field experiw-a^ relate^ to 
mental retardation, emotJ-on.^'l distiir^3.nce , 
and the field of social t,-7elf .-era. I^ was 
anticipated that this type n; manpacw er would 
perform front-line or dlnec' :atier— job 
duties . 

While the basic objectiv&s : .rr e reir-iiijned 
consistent, refinements -r: -i..dific^::a.ons 

have occurred. The conco-pt the ^^eneralist 
has been broadened to incil'-ice commur.ity 
and helping services beyc nd what has 
traditionally been inducted in the mental 
health establishment (e.g., corrections 
work, OEO programs, work with the physically 
handicapped and aging, speech and hearing 
therapy, etc.). The job model has been 
expanded to encompass liaison or coordination 
functions among professionals, aides, 
attendants and different agencies. The 
current objectives are to provide behav- 
ior ally— oriented liberal arts courses, 
specialized mental health courses and field 
experiences, and to develop or enhance 
positive attitudes and skills in the thera- 
peutic interaction. Fifty-four students 
have graduated from the program and have 
been awarded the Associate of Applied Science 
Degree. The program began July 1965, and 
the first class of students entered in 
September 1966. 

The majority of students are females; 
predominantly recent high school graduates 
with the remainder being older married 
housewives. Disadvantaged students have 
participated in the program. To date, 
there have been two males in each class on 
the average. The class scheduled to begin 
September 1970 will have a higher proportion 
of males. The students range in age from 
17 to 51. Academically they are comparable 
to other university students. 



(ASSOCIATE OF ARTS LEVEL) 
and supervision. 

The present curriculum may be divided into 
two broad areas - general college courses 
and specialized courses in mental health. 
Students earn 15 credits in psychology, in- 
cluding Elementary Psychology , Child Psy- 
chology, Social Psychology, Abnormal Psy- 
chology and the psychology of the Exceptional 
child. Six credits are earned in sociology - 
an introductory course and a course in 
social problems. Other courses include 
three hours o:t English, a six-hour Biology of 
Man sequence^ and a three-hour elective. 

Four of the ^rpecializec. courses offered in 
mental healt; i are Introduction to Mental 
Health Activity Therap:_es, Learning Theory 
and Behavior Modification, and the Case 
Study Method . One course is offered each 
semester. Each has an associated practicum, 
and students spend four to six hours per 
week in actual interaction with clients. 

During the summer between the first and 
second years, students are enrolled in a 
ten-week suvnrner practicum. This is a full- 
time paid position and these assignments are 
arranged so that the student can function in 
so far as possible as a potential mental 
health generalist will function. 

Providing practicum experiences from the 
first semester is fairly innovative. 

Generally students in university settings do 
not have such experiences until later than 
the first two years. 

Another innovative aspect of the program is 
a fairly heavy emphasis on the use of labora- 
tory training methods developed by the 
National Training Laboratories. Prior to 
the start of classes in the fall , students , 
staff, and outside consultants spend four- 
and-a-half days at a camp removed from the 
campus. The total experience is called a 
laboratory in human relations training. 
Students spend part of the time at the 
laboratory in sensitivity training groups . 

In addition to T-Groups, the laboratory in- 
cludes sessions on areas such as nonverbal 
communication, decision making and the 
helping relationship. Laboratory training 
is then continued throughout the two-year 
program. Formal credit is given in a 
sequence of courses entitled Group Dynamics 
(I, II, III, IV). The group dynamics se- 
quence also includes focused training on 
enhancing interaction skills such as empathy , 
genuineness, and respect. 
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Purdue University, Fort Mayne C-unpus is the 
primary training faci.li'ty. Sevsral mental 
health settings have c^opi^rated with the 
university by providfLng psr-acticum settings 



The gener.a.1 role model is that of Mid-Level 
Mental Health Generalist. It was believed 
that grad':::ates could find employment in 
institutions as members of milieu treatment 
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teams, comprehensive community mental centers, 
day-care programs, out-patient services, 
outreach work programs, coordination 
activities among agencies, sheltered work- 
shops, teacher or teacher assistants for 
emotionally disturbed and retarded children, 
corrections sy terns, and public school 
systems. Except for the area of cr ctions, 
graduates are currently employed in all of 
the above settings.’ 

The Purdue program was the first -year 
mental health training program in 
country. Since its inception, over : ) 
programs have begun or are in plannir ; 
stages. This phenomenal growth, in r art, 
reflects a growing recognition that che 
preprofessional mental health worker 
represents a viable strategy for improving 
the delivery of mental health services. In 
no small measure the Purdue program has 
been looked to by other developing programs. 

Purdue’s mental health program has had a 
significant impact on the local community. 
Several agencies have provided practicum 
placements and many have enlarged these 
placements to full-time paid positions. 

Agencies have developed outreach programs 
using graduates as the manpower core. A 
local state institution has hired several 
graduates to work as program coordinators. 

Students formed a campus mental health 
association and a social club for re-entering 
individuals. The adult division of the local 
mental health center has assumed administra- 
tive and financial responsibility for the 
club . 

When the program began in 1965, no job speci- 
fications existed for mental health tech- 
nicians. Largely through the efforts of 
program personnel and key agency people, the 
state recently passed a job classification 
for graduates of two-year mental health 
training programs. 

Nationally, the Purdue program is looked to 
as being the pioneering effort in creating 
a new vocation in the field of mental health. 

Several programs have utilized the experiences 
of the Purdue program in various stages of 
planning and implementation-j Many, for ex- 
ample, have structured their curriculum on 
the basic model of Purdue. Personnel from 
other programs have visited to observe the 
program in operation. Others, while not 
visiting the program, have communicated with 
the staff. 

The research associate of the Purdue program 
has consulted with research staff at the 
Southern Regional Education Board in establish- 



ing a research desiga for the evaluation of 
programs in the snathern states. In addition, 
staff have and continue to serve on the 
advisory board of SREB, 

Visits have been made by program staff to 
other programs such as Metropolitan College 
in Denver and the program in Daytona Beach. 

Graduates have been employed in a variety 
of settings and perform various job functions. 
Among these are members of treatment teams 
in institutions for the emotionally dis- 
turbed; program coordinators, teachers, and 
behavior modification program implementors 
at a state institution for the retarded; 
outreach workers, intake interviewers, 
"supportive" therapists, and liaison workers 
at mental health clinics; mobility teachers 
for the blind; activity therapy personnel 
at nursing homes and geriatric institutions; 
back-up therapists at speech and hearing 
clinics; community workers for public school 
systems; and social services workers at 
tuberculosis sanatoriums. One graduate was 
hired as the executive director of the local 
county mental health association. At an 
institution for the mentally retarded, some 
graduates are responsible for teaching 
behavior modification techniques to aides 
and attendants. Several graduates have 
supervised mental health students in their 
practicums. Movement upward in the system 
occurs primarily through increased respon- 
sibility and job enlargement. 

One administrator feels that graduates have 
had a decided impact on the climate of his 
setting; there is more openness and effective 
communication among staff. Outreach work, 
program coordination, and liaison among 
agencies represent areas where new roles have 
been created primarily because of graduates’ 
effectiveness and availability. 

Few appropriate texts exist for the special- 
ized mental health courses. Consequently, 
staff have prepared reading lists and written 
materials for various topics. For the group 
dynamics sequence, exercises are continually 
developed and used at Purdue and shared with 
other programs. For training in interaction 
skills, tape recordings have been developed 
and are played for students to listen to and 
evaluate. 

Program staff have visited over 60 settings 
and workshops describing their experiences. 
Papers have been presented at several national, 
state, and local professional associations. 

Seven articles have been published on various 
aspects of the program and the mid«-level 
mental health worker. In addition, staff 
have corresponded with over 500 agencies 
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or persons, and requests fc.' information are 
continually made by individuals in the 
field . 

A follow-up study of graduates indicated 
that supervisors are generally pleased 
with their performance; and, in the main, 
graduates are satisfied with their work. 

At the same time, there are problems or 
isoues. One is the resistance from aides 
and attendants. This group, however, would 
most likely be resistant to most change. It 
is not simply that a new breed of workers 
is on the scene threatening to disrupt the 
institution. Resistance from professionals 
seems somewhat different. The climate and 
values where the graduates experience re- 
sistance tends to be one where roles are 
rigidly defined and the focus is who does 
what rather than the most effective delivery 
of services. Program staff, by serving as 
consultants to both graduates and other 
agency staff, can help in reducing resistan- 
ces . 

What happens after graduates take entry jobs 
is also an issue. Several graduates are 
continuing their education. In some cases, 
they have mixed feelings about school since 
they feel they must continue with their 
formal education if they are to advance. 
Continual effort needs to be directed towards 
Ci‘eating career ladders . 

Based on experiences with agency personnel 
and the wide range of job roles of graduates, 
it appears that . the concept of the generalist 
is viable. 

Purdue University has formally agreed to 
assume financial responsibility for the 
program after the grant terminates. 

PROMOTION OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE MENTAL HEALTH 
WORKERS 

Dr. Harold McPheeters 

Southern Regional Education Board 

130 Sixth Street, N.W. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30313 
MH-10879 1968-197 3 

This project of the Southern Regional 
Education Board is concerned with assisting 
the community colleges and the mental health 
agencies of the region to establish Mental 
Health Technology programs at the Associate 
of Arts level and to introduce and make the 
best use of these program graduates in the 
operating mental health programs. 

Approximately 200 students are enrolled in 
the community colleges with which the project 
works. They are essentially high school 







graduates - some recenr and some v. ,o havr 
worked as psychiatric les or vo’ ;nteer 
but who are now working oward an AS5 oci.. :e 
of Arts degree in Mental Health. 

There are 17 community c jlleges of the. South 
now training Mental Heai-h Technician.^, wi ^h 
three more planning to undertake such 
programs in September 19 70. The project is 
working with state and local mental health 
program directors in tr.~ Southern states 
that also have or are nianning college 
training programs. The project also works 
with the professional a - aociations and the 
graduates themselves. These academic 
programs are all approximately two years in 
duration with a mix of ;i) General Studies, 
(2) Social Sciences, (3 Mental Health 
Technology courses and 4) Field Experience. 
Information has been cctlected about the 
various curricular offerings, their objec- 
tives and rationales, etc- Training methods 
vary but include use of group process, 
sensitivity training, and videotape, all 
stress practicum training which is generally 
cone omi t an t wi th class room learning . 

The college programs almost all stress a 
"generalist'* role model - that is a person 
who is primarily assigned to a client or 
family or neighborhood to help them meet 
all of thGir mental health needs. A serious 
problem faces these graduates from the 
agencies and professions which tend to view 
these workers as assistants who work under 
the direction of one of the established 
professions. The project is attempting to 
resolve this conflict in favor of the 
generalist position. The project also is 
working with agencies to help establish 
job descriptions, salary schedules, career 
ladders, realistic patterns of supervision, 
etc. So far virtually all the graduates 
who have wanted jobs have been able to find 
employment in mental health or related 
agencies. New position descriptions are 
being established in the various agencies of 
the region so that there will be expanding 
employment opportunities . 

By working with college program directors, 
mental health agency personnel, the mental 
health professions and lay associations, it 
is hoped to establish Mental Health 
Technicians as a socially significant force 
in the mental health manpower field in the 
period of 5-10 years. This is a social 
experiment to see il a new occupational 
group can be planfully created rather than 
letting it evolve in the random and often 
faulty fashion which usually obtains for 
occupations and professions. 

Among the accomplishments attributed to the 
project are the following: 




The college program cfirectors have more 
clearly defined their program objectives 
and have refined their curricula and teaching 
methods as a result of participation in the 
conferences and surveys conducted. Several 
state and local mental health ag£;rimies havt 
established job descriptions and fiunded 
positions and have established departments 

in which these graduates are wor^ ing. In 
many agencies and professions tUf^re is a new 
way of thinking of middle level mental 
health workers as people of independent 
judgement and function rather than as "won - 
professional*' aides. 

Graduates of these programs are working in 
a range of institutional and community 
programs in mental health and in related 
fields. They conduct group and individual 
counseling, recreation programs, behavior 
modification programs, psychological test- 
ing and counseling, intake work, aftercare, 
alcohol counseling, unit management, out- 
reach and referral and community education 
and organization (i.e., they work with 
juvenile courts, mental retardation, 
education programs, mental health associa- 
tions, public school counseling services, 
programs for the blind as well as in mental 
hospitals, mental health centers, and 
institutions for the mentally retarded). 

In Maryland, North Carolina and Daytona 
Beach they are involved in the field train- 
ing of present students. None of the 
graduates has established a new training 
program, but efforts are underway to employ 
some of them on the teaching staffs of the 
colleges . 

Those who have previously worked as psy- 
chiatric aides find their responsibilities, 
salaries and their work considerably ex- 
panded. Many are functioning as generalists 
in agencies that previously had operated 
only by discrete professional specialties. 

A Mental Health Manpower Symposium was 
conducted to develop a rationale for the 
uses of this level of worker in the spectrum 
of mental health manpower. That symposium 
report. Roles and Functions for Mental 
Health Workers , is being extensively used 
for our utilization conferences and cur- 
riculum development conferences. Over 
2,000 copies of Roles and Functions for 
Mental Health Worke rs have boen distributed. 
Another 2,500 copies have been ordered. 

Reports of surveys and a major curriculum 
conference (January 1970) have also been 
dis tributed. 

An effort has been made to contact all 
persons (especially in the South, but also 
throughout the nation) who are interested 



or irv Ived in this level cf mental 
,^lth v:,) ker. Surveys have been sent lo 
L State agencies and to all community 
lieges n the South and any in the nation 
it it Wits reasonable to believe v.*^ere work- 
in this area. Consultation visits have 
n made to all the 17 colleges in the 
i. ith and a dozen others that nave expressed 
i :eres;t as well as to the interested state 
a- : local agencies. Staff have participated 
' • national and regional mental health man- 
:/er conferences to explain the project. 

Fl ii-Sentati ons have been made at American 
r^v chologlcal Association meetings, American 
s; chiatr c Association meetings, (2) Mental 
Hie^.lth Association meetings, local NASVJ 
ipaers, the Southeastern Association on 
.te it j 1 D^sficiency and at the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. Articles 
hs ve appeared about the project in the 
pu j-li cat ions of some of these organizations. 
Fr a; two to six inquiries are received per 
ws k about the project or for materials 
de elopiGd by the project from somewhere in 
thi.. mat ion. 

collection has begun relevant to 
ma power utilization of the graduates, since 
mo:-t of them graduated only in June 1969. 

At a conference in April and May of 1970, 

30 employed graduates from all over the 
nation were brought together and detailed 
data were gathered about their duties, 
roles, problems, etc. In general these 
graduates seem very enthusiastic about their 
work and roles although a few are frustrated 
in their positions. Further studies of 
manpower utilization are planned. 

associate degree in mental health technology 

Miss Louise M. Atf y 

Department of Mental Health Technology 
Daytona Beach Junior College 
Daytona Beach, Florida 32015 
MH-11008 1967-1970 

This two-year program is educating non- 
traditional mental health technicians to 
provide quality care to people with problems 
in living in a variety of settings but 
especially in agencies where a high degree 
cf involvement of personnel is encouraged. 

The development of job skills lies in the 
direction of a vai j.y ,;*j’ therapeutic 
group techniques, i . . .ewing skills, 

supervising various social-interaction, 
recreational and activities groups, obser- 
vation and communication skills, and working 
closely with other community-based rehabi- 
litation agencies. The two years of study 
leads to an Associate of Science Degree. 
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Since August, 1967, there have been 40 
trainees. Nine graduated in May 1969 and 
nine in May 1970. Currently, there are 
eleven students entering the sophomore 
year. To date, eleven out of the forty 
did not complete the program. The projected 
enrollment for the fourth class in August 
1970 is 10-12. The characteristics of the 
trainees represents a varied background; 
age, 17-47; sex, 7 males, 33 females; 
educational background, 5 housewives and 1 
war veteran with no previous college work, 

3 recent high school graduates, 3 registered 
nurses, and the remainder were people 
already enrolled at Daytona Beach Junior 
College or who had from 1-3 years academic 
work in other colleges; work experience, 

1 0. T. worker, several secretaries, dental 
hygienist, surgical technician, and 
housewives. While the majority of the 
trainees come from a 50-75 mile radius, there 
have been 4 out-of-state students thus far. 

Xhe clinical facility for the laboratory and 
practicum experience during the entire 
two years is The Guidance Center, Inc., one 
of the two facilities that comprise the 
Volusia County Community Mental Health 
Center. Other selected agencies have been 
utilized for summer practicum placement; 

Ihe Hahnemann Community Mental Health Center 
in Pennsylvania, Brevard Community Mental 
Health Center, ani Panama City Community 
Mental Health Center in Florida, Volusia 
County Juvenile Court System, and School 
for Retarded Children in jDaytona Beach. 

The curriculum is a balance of general 
education and special mental health courses: 
the General Education courses (35 cr. hrs.) 
consist of English, Speech, Arts and Crafts, 
Philosophy, Psychology, Anthropology, 
Humanities, and First Aid. The 12 credits 
of didactic mental health courses, transfer 
able to Florida Technical University for 
those selecting to major in Psychology, 
emphasize social-interpersonal theory. 
Communication Theory, Group Dynamics, 

Behavior Modification. The student receives 
1180 contact hours (28 cr. hrs.) of super- 
vised client-centered practice throughout 
the two years. The Mental Health curriculum 
emphasis is on health-potential rather 
than pathology. Therefore, didactic learning 
is accomplished through growth and encounter 
group experiences - the students explore 
their own world in order to assist the 
problem person to take responsibility to 
explore and enhance his own life style. 

A syllabus developed by faculty along with 
suggested bibliography, encounter tapes, 
applicable audiovisual materials, and 
seminars with community agency leaders, are 
included in the teaching methods. 



The program is designed to educate generalists 
in the mental health field, primarily as group 
workers in social and community- action 
oriented agencies. Their intensive experien- 
tial learning prepares them for potential 
utilization in a variety of rehabilitative 
services and spec ialized areas as , taacher- 
assistants in public school classrooms for 
distrubed children, juvenile court, group 
workers in convalescent and retirement 
homes, house-parents in half-way houses, 
clinical assistants in Junior College Mental 
Health Technology programs. 

In December 1969, two and one-half years 
after the project became operational, the 
classification of "Mental Health Technician" 
was established by the Florida State 
Division of Mental Health, which authorized 
the Florida Community Mental Health Centers 
to employ the technician at a salary range 
of $5846-$8100. The Division is proposing 
a pilot project in collaboration with 
Hollywood State Hospital to employ 10 mental 
health technicians to explore their impact 
in the State Hospital System. The Depart- 
ment of Health and Rehabilitative Services 
has stated their intention to re-evaluate 
their personnel policies with the hope o 
utilizing this new worker in all rehabilita- 
tive agencies. Locally, the Volusia County 
Board of Public Instruction, Department of 
School Psychologists , has submitted a pilot 
proposal to employ 2 mental health tech- 
nicians to work in the 3 public school 
special classrooms for children with be- 
havior problems . 

Since the inception of this program, staff 
has provided detailed information to well 
over 100 colleges and technical schools 
regarding development, curriculum, education- 
al philosophy and process, clinical training, 
progress and problems. This has been done 
through correspondence, as well as con- 
sultation visits by many potential program 
directors. Further correspondence with 
these programs, now underway, seems to vali- 
date that this program has served as a model 
in development of some of these newer 
programs. Informative materials, including 
unpublished papers, and papers prepared for 
professional meetings, both by project 
director and students who participated in 
panel discussions, were prepared espe- 
cially for such dissemination. 

Graduates have been employed in various 
settings: community mental health centers, 

day care centers , a tieatment program for 
disturbed children. Project Headstart, schools 
for retarded children, and a rehabilitation 
center for the blind, a residential treat- 
ment camp for disturbed children, and one 
as a counselor in an employment agency. 

5 
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An evaluation process was designed to deter- 
mine whether the educational process would 
influence the attitudes and personality 
traits of the students through personal 
growth and self-awareness. The general 
hypothesis of the study was that the students 
would become more open-minded, more accurate 
in their preceptions of themselves and 
others, and more accepting of themselves 
and others. According to the data collected, 
there is evidence to indicate that the 
desired changes did take place and were a 
result of the educational environment. 

Since the majority of our graduates, to 
date, have been employed in non-traditional 
mental health and rehabilitative agencies, 
it can be presumed that the training process 
is valid to their effective functioning in 
the employing agencies previously mentioned. 

The Daytona Beach Junior College plans to 
continue with this curriculum after the 
termination of the NIMH Grant. 



MENTAL HEALTH TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 

Dr. Martin L. Krauss 
Sinclair Community College 
Dayton, Ohio 45402 
MH-11176 1968-1970 

This two-year program leads to an Associate 
in Science degree and offers a curriculum 
stressing continuous experiential training 
to develop a middle-level “generalist" in 
mental health work. Training favors 
sensitivity techniques in developing 
confidence, leadership and insight. Emphasis 
is upon social-cultural aspects of mental 
health problems, the value of humanistic, 
reality-grounded relationships with patients, 
the creation of remotivating and therapeutic 
climates and basic casework principles as 
working concepts preparing the technician 
for adaptability within a wide range of 
settings . 

Candidacy requires high school graduation 
or equivalence and acceptance by Sinclair 
Community College and by a special screening 
committee. Tflie program opened in September 
1967# Twenty-eight candidates were graduated 
in August 1969, seventeen will graduate by 
September 1970, and approximately thirty- 
five students are now completing first year 
work. 

Curriculum includes traditional course 
material with courses and field placements 
specific to skills in mental health work. 
First year courses are academic in structure 
and offered on campus while second year 
courses are clinical and taught in facilities 



at Dayton State Hospital. The Ohio Division 
of Mental Hygiene provides its facilities, 
employment of practicum supervisors, monthly 
stipends for second year students, and 
numerous grants. Based in State fsoilities, 
an instructional model has developed which 
progresses from the classroom to structured 
laboratories to actual performance of 
patient services, with continous feedback 
from program-identified instructor-supervisors. 
Major field work is provided through twenty- 
hour per week practicum. courses each 
quarter of the second year. While based at 
Dayton State Hospital, each student spends 
one quarter at Dayton Children’s Psy- 
chiatric Hospital. Students, under their 
supervisors, are integrated into unit 
teams and gradually assume major respon- 
sibility for activities programs, remotiva- 
tion and behavior modification projects, 
individual relationship contacts and low 
intensity groups, intake interviews, follow- 
up and reporting. Concurrent with the 
longitudinal practicum plan, students have 
short-tem (8 hours per week) placements on 
a quarter basis in community agencies such 
as mental health centers , retardation 
programs and rehabilitation centers. 

Reappraisal of instructional content and 
techniques is ongoing as dictated by 
functional roles demanded of graduates and 
desired in training areas. Currently, 
the technician is seen as a patient-centered 
“generalist” who must be prepared for task 
performance crossing disciplinary boundaries. 
Employment possibilities are excellent in 
institutions of the State of Ohio and are 
considered good in agencies not locked into 
traditional disciplinary organization. 

The small number of graduates to date (28) 
and the recency (September 1969) of entry 
into the field allows only speculation about 
long-range impact of the program upon 
mental health settings. However, their 
presence on the scene is felt and seems 
secure. The Ohio Division of Mental Hygiene 
has offered positions to those of its 
institutions interested in employing tech- 
nicians. State-wide interest has been 
encouraging. While not having as yet 
created a position classification (technicians 
are employed as “Administrative Specialists"), 
job descriptions and the establishment of a 
salary base are significant in recognition 
of the technician in Ohio. Community 
service agencies as well have expressed 
interest beyond the number of technicians 
now available. Speculation and concern 
within some agencies and disciplines over 
functional roles continues, but in general 
the legitimacy of a two-year level worker 
has been accepted. Since the start of this 
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project, tvro similar programs have, been 
Instituted in Ohio. 

XtiG State of Ohio has employed twenty- four 
technicians in five institutions. Four 
have gone singly to separate installations 
(two at children's psychiatric hospitals, 
one each at a state hospital and an 
institute for retardates). Four have been 
employed at a comprehensive community 
mental health center. T^/enty remained at 
Dayton State Hospital, v/here they are 
organized into a Mental Health Technician 
Department with a graduate as Director 
and position equivalent to existing line 
departments. Technicians in three of the 
isolated settings have been attached to 
Social Service Departments with task assign- 
mets similar to the four-year social workers. 
However, they appear to perceive themselves 
primarily as patient-oriented and are 
involved in many other ward activities as 
well . 

The fourth technician in isolated employ- 
ment acts as a ward-centered counselor for 
hospitalized, pre-adolescent boys. In the 
community mental health center., technicians 
work in all services and are responsible to 
service directors. Each acts as case 
manager, performs intake services, and 
leads reality-oriented and activity groups. 
One also provic’ s coverage in the unites 
emerger'.cy service as well. 

Institutionalizing twenty technicians into 
a department seems important for identi ty 
establishment and role definition. A 
technician is the associate department 
head and also supervises students. Roles 
vary, but technicians have professional 
standing in each unit and perform services 
similar to those above for individuals and 
for the units as therapeutic communities 
in consultation with specialists on the 
unit team. Technicians have served as unit 
chairmen. 

Conflicts concerning roles have arisen with 
this departmentalization, often involving 
over-specificity of task pursuit by 
professionals. At times the purpose and 
value of the task seems obscured by its 
own perpetuation. The emergence of a two- 
year "generalist" might provoke research 
not only in treatment modalities but man- 
power as well. At least from tentative 
local observations the establishment of 
the technician role should accompany re- 
appraisal of the mental health service and 
re-evaluation of current professional roles. 

Overall, this program appears secure. 
Employment potential is good and feedback 



is favorable. It is accepted as a continuing 
commi tment by Sinclair Comrnuni ty College and 
has good support by the State of Ohio , in- 
cluding approval for funding under the 
Division of Adult Education. 



HELPING SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM - MENTAL 
HEALTH OPTION 

Dr . James Dugger 
Metropolitan State College 
250 West 14th Avenue 
Denver, Col. 80204 
MH-11202 1968-1971 

Metropolitan State College, Denver, Colorado, 
initiated a two-year Associate of Applied 
Science degree program to train Mental 
Health Workers in the Fall of 1967. NIMH 
support for the training aspects of the 
program began in January 1968 and continues 
through June 1971. At that time, it is 
expected that the State of Colorado will 
assume full responsibility for the program, 
and hopefully will assume partial respon- 
sibility for the program earlier than that 
date . 

The development and implementation of this 
program is an example of a cooperative 
venture involving the college and a number 
of public and private agencies. When the 
program was initiated, only a few agencies 
and institutions were involved . At the 
present time, the list of agencies includes: 
Bethesda Hospital, Denver; Colorado Youth 
center, Denver; Denver General Hospital, 
Denver; Denver Head Start 'Program, Denver; 
Federal Youth Center, Englewood; Fort Logan 
Mental Health Center, Denver; Golden Gate 
Youth Camp, Golden; Laradon Hall, Denver, 
Lookout Mountain School for Boys, Golden; 
Mount Airy Hospital, Denver; Mount View 
Girls* School, Morrison; State Home and 
Training School, Wheatridge; Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Denver; West Side 
Action Center, Denver. 

Other public and private agencies have also 
expressed an interest in the program and 
will be participating actively in the 
fu ture. 

The curriculum that has been developed 
emphasizes the need for fulfilling the gener- 
al academic requirements for the ilssociate of 
Applied Science degree, as well as the 
special emphasis needed for Mental Health 
Worker training. The latter includes 
substantial amounts of course work in 
Anatomy and Physiology, Psychology, and 
Sociology. In addition to these, there are 
specialized courses designed to give the 



student a broad overviev/ of the nature of 
helping people with personal problems 
in a variety of kinds of agencies. 

In this course sequence, students are 
given a gradually increasing exposure to 
agencies, their clients, and the profession- 
al staff that provides services within 
these agencies. As this exposure increases 
in intensity and duration throughout the 
program, it narrows in focus. That is, 
early in the program the students will have 
an introduction to the functions of many 
agencies. Later, each student will begin 
to concentrate on a smaller number of agencies 
having direct contact with their clients 
and professional staff. Finally, he will 
have an extensive field work placement over 
a period of months providing him with the 
necessary knowledge and orientation to 
become a full-time employee in a helping 
agency. Through this kind of exposure the 
student may discover where his talents will 
best be utilized. 

The exposure and selection process built 
into the program is aimed at helping 
students to make the best possible selection 
of the specific area in which they will 
work, as well as aiding the agencies in 
selecting the best potential workers for 
their particular type of agency. Just as 
the agencies and the college have collab- 
orated in the development of the training 
program, they are also collaborating in the 
development of a role description for the 
new professional. Now that the first grad- 
uates are in the field, all institutions 
involved are working diligently to describe 
the general characteristics of the Mental 
Health Worker that are common to all insti- 
tutions and special characteristics which 
are specific to a particular institution. 
Hopefully, this process will result in a 
uniform development of job specifications 
and salaries across all institutions. 

As a part of the research design, the staff 
at the college will be looking very closely 
at the development of various roles for 
the Mental Health Worker. A behavioral 
analysis of performance in a practicum 
setting, as well as after graduation, will 
result in an accumulation of data which will 
itself describe the role of the Mental 
Health Worker. Such behavior analysis is 
only a part of the research project. The 
staff also is involved in examining the 
differential effects of the training pro- 
gram on students with a variety of character- 
istics. Finally, an attempt will be made 
to ascertain which aspects of the curriculum 
are most important and influential in the 



training of the Mental Health Worker. 

The staff is diligently involved in such 
areas as student selection and evaluation, 
critique of classroom and curriculum 
process, supervision of field placement 
experience, and development of new insti- 
tutional relationships. Relatively novel 
classroom processes are being attempted, as 
well as more traditional approaches to 
teaching. It is the philosophy of the staff 
to emphasize success rather than failure. 

To this end, students are directed to 
continue working in a specific area until 
they reach a sufficient level of proficiency 
to move on to another area. In this fashion 
no student fails out of the program but, on 
occasion, self-selects himself out of the 
program because of non-interest or non- 
involvement. 

Such approaches are subject to discussion or 
criticism by the administration of the 
college as well as by an Advisory Board, 
all of whom seek to aid in the continuing 
improvement of the program. In particular, 
the Advisory Board, which is made up of 
representatives from various ins titutions , 
agencies and professions in the community, 
has served as a sounding board against 
which the staff may play its ideas, as well 
as a mode of communication between the 
community and the program. This model of 
cooperative community -agency development of 
a program holds a great deal of promise. 

The principal advantage is the potential for 
developing a program which is both education 
ally sound and meets the community and 
agency needs for the development of people 
with the skills needed by the community. 
Finally, it provides the educational insti- 
tution with a constant feedback about 
comniunity needs as well as an opportunity 
for experience-based learning through 
student practice in an agency during the 
course of training. 



TRAINING OF PREPROFESSIONAL MENTAL HEALTH 
WORKERS 

Mr. William C. Sippal 

Community College of Philadelphia 

Department of Nursing 

35 S. 11th Street 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 

MH-11685 1969-1971 

In September 1968 Community College of 
Phi ladelphia introduced a two-year curricu- 
lum in Mental Health Work leading to an 
A.A.S. (Associate in Applied Science) 
degree. The primary objective of this 
program is to train middle-level mental 
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hiealth workers vjho Xi7ill constitute a new 
source of manpov;er for the developing mental 
health services in metropolitan Philadelphia. 
In addition to producing graduates who will 
be able to provide a wide range of valuable 
services in mental health settings, the 
curriculum provides a sound academic found- 
ation for those students who wish to con- 
tinue their education beyond the associate 
degree level. 

Fiity-seven students enrolled in the program 
on a full-time basis in September 1968. Of 
this number 34 progressed to the second 
year in September 1969 and, of this number, 

27 graduated on schedule in May 1970. Six 
members of this first class will graduat<"i 
at some future time. Attrition was high 
during the first year of the program due 
to students^ uncertainty about the field of 
mental health, changes in career plans, 
some academic failure and a variety of 
personal reasons. Fifty-one full-time fresh- 
men were enrolled in September 1969. Of 
this group, 41 were still enrolled in May 
1970. Fifty-five part-time students, in- 
cluding 35 State-employed psychiatric aides, 
have been enrolled in the program during 
the 1969-70 academic year. 

The full-time enrollment is comprised of 
= recent high school graduates - young people 

; under 20 years of age. However, the age 

; range goes into the 50' s. Part-time 

students are considerably older, on average, 

I than full-time students. Approximately one- 

third of full-time students are *'dis advan- 
taged** and in receipt of financial aid from 
f various sources. During 1969-70, 23 

students received training stipends from 
the National Institute of Mental Health. 

i- 

i 'Fhe following organizations have cooperated 

K with the College by providing field work 

§ placements for our students during the 

first two years of the program: The 

f Devereux Foundation, Eastern Pennsylvania 

f Psychiatric Institute, Hahnemann Community 

Mental Health Center, Horizon House (mental 
health and rehabilitation services), 
f; Jefferson Community Mental Health Center, 

I The Lafayette School (for exceptional 

I children). The Matthews School (for children 

I with learning difficulties). Mental Health 

Advocacy Association, Northwestern Mental 
Health Center, Pennsylvania Hospital 
] Community Mental Health Center, Philadelphia 

^ Association for Retarded Children, 

Philadelphia Geriatric Center, Philadelphia 
Psychiatric Center, Philadelphia State 
Hospital, School District of Philadelphia 
(Division of Special Education), Spruce 
i House (a halfway house). Uptown Home for 

J the Aged, Town Court Nursing Center, Veterans 
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Administration Hospital, West Philadelphia 
Community Mental Health Consortium. 

Representatives of these organizations provide 
consultation and counsel to the College 
through a formal Advisory Committee and 
other cliannels of communication. 

The first year general education courses 
are designed to develop communication 
skills and to instill an attitude of open- 
minded inquiry into all phases of human 
behavior and interaction. In the second 
year students take elective courses in order 
to acquire more detailed knowledge of human 
growth and development, normal and abnormal 
adjustment, and special problems facing 
individuals , groups and society. 

Specialized mental health work courses are 
designed to accomplish a number of general 
ob j ec tives ; 1 . Provide students with the 

necessary knowledge of the field of mental 
health/mental retardation. 2. Help students 
to apply the knowledge cf the social and 
behavioral sciences to the understanding 
of people and situations, and to the provision 
of a helping service. 3. Help students 
develop skill in the following areas: verbal 

and non-verbal communication, interpersonal 
relationships, observation, report writing 
and record keeping, interviewing, group 
membership and leadership, and the therapeutic 
use of self. 

In designing the curriculum it was recognized 
that early and continued student confrontation 
with the problems of mental illness and 
mental retardation would be an important 
dynamic in the learning process. During the 
fall and spring semesters of each year 
students spend a minimum of six hours per 
week in a mental health facility; between 
the first and second year they are assigned 
on a full-time basis to a mental health 
facility for seven weeks. 

The College hopes to demonstrate that a 
two-year college-based program such as this 
can produce a mental health '*generalist** 
who will have a broad base of general 
education and specialized knowledge of the 
field of mental health as well as a 
repertoire of skills which can be put to 
use in the wide range of mental health 
services existing in a large metropolitan 
area. About one-third of the student group 
is disadvantaged economically and/or 
academically. With appropriate supportive 
services, it is hoped that this program 
will enable such students to begin a career 
in the helping professions. 

The introduction of the associate degree 
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mental health worker has already had some 
impact on local mental health facilities. 
Particularly in the developing community 
mental health centers, available manpower 
now ranges from the indigenous worker through 
an educational continuum to the traditional 
professional. The appearance of the middle- 
level worker has provided an impetus for 
career advancement for the nonprofessional 
in the community mental health centers and 
in State institutions. For example, 35 
psychiatric aides who are currently employed 
at the Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric 
Institute are enrolled in the program on a 
part-time basis. 

In September 1969, Hahnemann College of 
Allied Health Sciences, Philadelphia, intro- 
duced a bachelor’s degree program in Mental 
Health Technology. Approximately one- third 
of Community College's first graduating 
class of mental health workers has trans- 
ferred directly into Hahnemann’s bachelor’s 
degree program. A number of additional 
graduates intend to go on for a bachelor’s 
degree after a year or two of experience as 
mental health workers. 

The majority of the first class which gradua- 
ted in May 1970 has taken jobs in community 
mental health centers in the City of Philadel- 
phia. Eight of the ten operating centers 
have employed graduates. In all centers the 
job title is ’’Mental Health Worker". Speci- 
fic job assignments include group work in 
day hospital, behavior modification in a 
program for children with learning difficul- 
ties, community worker in after-care, inter- 
viewer in emergency service, etc. Other 
graduates are employed as counselors in 
institutions for disturbed children, in an 
employment agency and in a rehabilitation 
agency. 

Local, regional and national interest in the 
program has been high. Information has been 
mailed, on request, to colleges, mental 
health associations and mental health 
agencies throughout the United States. 

Community College of Philadelphia intends 
to continue to offer the Mental Health 
Work Curriculum after the termination of 
its funding by NIMH as a pilot project. 

MENTAL HEALTH TECHNICIANS 

Dr. Jeannette Redford 
Jefferson State Junior College 
Department of Mental Health Technicians 
2601 Carson Road 
Birmingham, Alabama 35215 
MH-11707 1969-1972 



This Mental Health Technician Program has 
six basic goals and objectives for its 
trainees . It is intended that they will 
(1) acquire skills and knowledge necessary 
to perform job responsibilities; (2) become 
aware of personal values and respect rights 
and privileges of each individual citizen; 

(3) become familiar with the mental health 
movement, organization and functions of 
various agencies and institutions, and roles 
of various mental health professionals; (4) 
develop an appreciation for learning and 
acquire a sound foundation for continuous 
education; (5) become familiar with various 
sociological characteristics of population 
and encourage enrollment of students in 
program from all socioeconomic groups; and 
(6) acquire understanding and skills in 
interpersonal relationships in every aspect 
of life. 

An advisory committee began development of 
the MHT curriculum in 1966. Members of the 
advisory .*OTnmi ttee were representatives 
from various mental health agencies at both 
the local and state level. Students were 
first admitted into the program in September 
1967. Three students graduated in the 
summer 1969, four in June 1970, and six 
in August 1970. There are twenty- two 
additional students at the first year level 
of course work. The s tudents of the MHT 
program generally fall within five categories: 
(1) recent high school graduates, (2) minority 
and disadvantaged groups, (3) middle-aged 
women, (4) ex-military personnel, and 
(5) individuals seeking to up-grade their 
training. Three basic characteristics which 
best describe the student population are: 

(1) their ages range from eighteen to early 
fifties, (2) there are approximately 15 per- 
cent male students and 85 percent female 
s tudents , and (3) there are approximately 30 
percent black students and 70 percent white 
s tudents • 

The MHT curriculum is divided approximately 
equally between general education courses 
with special emphasis on the social sciences 
and MHT courses. The program is seven 
quarters in length with the students spending 
one of these quarters fulltime in a clinical 
agency. The program also provides the students 
with several MHT electives the second year so 
that each student can give special emphasis 
to his particular interests and abilities. 

The MHT curriculum involves both classroom 
ins true ti on and clinical experiences in 
various mental health agencies. The field 
experiences are planned in the following 
agencies: Hill Crest Hospital (private 
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psychiatric hospital), Mental Health Clinic, 
Juvenile Court, Parent Child Center, Social 
Club, Girls* Training Industrial School, 
Learning Disorder Center, elementary schools, 
Bryce Hospital (State Mental Hospital), VA 
Hospital (Tuscaloosa) and Partlow (State 
institution for mentally retarded). Each 
student has clinical experience in at least 
four or five of the agencies before comple- 
tion of the program. The field experience 
starts the third quarter and continues each 
quarter through the remaining program. 

Several other agencies have expressed interest 
and willingness to cooperate and shall be 
utilized as the need occurs due to increase 
of student enrollment. Supervision of 
clinical experiences is provided by the 
agencies with the college faculty responsible 
for planning and coordination of all educa- 
tional experiences. 

The role model for the MHT graduate is still 
difficult to define due to the newness of 
this level of training and since the trainee 
is educated to work with all the various 
mental health professions. For this reason, 
the potential employment opportunities are 
not as numerous as are expected in the 
next year or so. However, Alabama has a 
state job description for the Mental Health 
Technician which has proven beneficial as 
well as indicating the interest and support 
provided by the State. 

The MHT program is unique in that its 
selection criteria encourage enrollment of 
students from various backgrounds and yet it 
attempts to provide equal opportunity for 
each student to be successful in the program. 
From reviewing the previous educational 
training of the MHT students, it would appear 
many would not have been considered good 
college risks. In fact in the case of several, 
the students were told not to consider college. 
These students are doing at least average 
and often better in both their general educa- 
tion and MHT courses. This success seems 
to be due to the approach used in the MHT 
program and suggests a trend within the 
program. The program is also unique in that 
it provides sufficient course work for a 
MHT generalist but provides additional 
electives for students to specialize to some 
degree according to interests and abilities. 

The ^^HT program has had reasonable influence 
in the local community and the state. Many 
local agencies are making plans to employ 
the graduates and some of the professionals 
have expressed interest in researching 
various aspects of the program as it might 
influence their agencies. Since clinical 
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supervision is provided by the agencies, 
the community has become extremely interested 
and involved in the development and success 
of the program. The MHT faculty has served 
as consultants to newer programs and colleges 
interested in beginning programs, has held 
in-service workshops for various local and 
state agencies and is planning more similar 
services . 

One of the graduates now works at a VA 
hospital with the following main respon- 
s ibilities : teaches aides bas ic principles 
of behavior modification, assists in group 
therapy, plans programs for closed wards, 
orients special groups to the psychology 
department, speaks to various civic organi- 
zations, and coordinates training for MHT 
students who go to Bryce for clinical 
experience. Another graduate works on the 
psychiatric ward in a hospital with the 
following basic responsibilities; observes 
patients * behavior , attitudes and changes 
and reports to supervisor, supervises 
recreational activities, orients patients 
and families to unit rules, attends team 
conferences, participates in in-service 
programs and leads group discussions when 
requested. The other graduate is now 
completing course work toward a B.S. degree. 

The current graduates are considering jobs 
with various agencies but lack of specific 
job descriptions for the agency and sufficient 
funds in the budget may cause a delay for some 
graduates in seeking job placement. Due 
to the limited number of graduates at this 
time , it is difficult to identify a trend 
in job responsibilities. 

Information concerning the program is sent 
upon request. Consultant visits, in- 
service training and speeches are provided 
by the entire MHT faculty as often as time 
allows. It is felt this is a special service 
the program can provide for many of the 
newer programs or interested college personnel. 

The college has always provided financial 
support for the program along with the NIMH 
grant. The college shall continue to provide 
necessary funds for the program but may be 
somewhat limited in funds for expansion. 

Efforts shall be made to gain additional 
local, state and federal funds in the future 
to allow for expansion and implementation 
of new ideas in educational training. 
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COM>UJNITY MENTAL HEALTH TECHNICIAN 
CURRICULUM 

Mr. Bernard F. Prescott 
Greenfield Community College 
125 Federal Street 
Greenfield, Mass. 01301 
***mh-11933 1969-1973 

This is a two-year program for the training 
of mental health technicians. The program 
has three components: (1) approximately 

one-third is general education but includes 
basic courses in psychology, sociology and 
biology; (2) approximately one-third in 
didactic courses related to mental health 
and (3) one- third in practicums, a summer 
work experience, and a 20-hour per week 
internship for one semester. The training 
objective is to provide a preprofessional 
mental health technician with an A.S. 
degree in Mental Health Technology. His 
primary tool is communication. His 
education enables him to: (a) fill vacancies 

at a preprofessional level in many mental 
health agencies awaiting the professionals 
who are not available; (b) fit into many 
niches as an extension of any mental health 
profession (psychology, social work, nursing, 
rehabilitation and community work) with 
minimal on-t^he-job specialized training; 

(c) function as group leader, supportive 
element between therapist and client or 
patient, follow-up liaison between patient, 
family and community resources, emergency 
evaluation, intake worker. The students 
are drawn from a variety of segments of the 
community including housewives, the elderly 
and the underpr iveleged . 



and also those who do not have high school 
diplomas . 

The procedure to be followed are: (1) by 

questionnaire to determine in some depth 
what is now going on in the WICHE area; 

(2) to sponsor a regional workshop at which 
there will be a sort of "hard se-1” of the 
need, prospects, etc.; (3) to conduct state- 
by-state workshops which will be a follow-up 
of the regional workshop; (4) to stimulate 
the sharing of experiences among institutions 
and states of processes and procedures, and 
materials relevant to manpower training for 
mental health workers - 

The regional workshop will enroll 80-100 
persons, about one-third primarily from 
community colleges , one- third state mental 
health personnel, and one-third "cate 
representative, pr imarily employing 
officers, etc. At this workshop che "state 
of the art" as revealed by ques tLounaires 
will be reviewed, experiences shared, etc. 
Consultants will be used. 

State workshops will follow and - spread 
out over a two-year period . 



MANPOWER - COMMUNITY COLLEGES - THE MENTAL 
HEALTH WORKER 

Mr, Richard Martinez 

Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education 

University East Campus, 30th Street 
Boulder, Golo- 80302 
**MH-12151 1970-1973 

This project will assist WICHE in stimulating 
training programs in two and four year 
institutions in its 13 state (Western) 
area to increase manpower for mental health 
and related areas. 

The basic emphases are; (1) to provide 
personnel who will serve in rural areas 
(although the program is not restricted 
to rural needs), (2) to focus in on two- 
year training (although not limited to 
this dimension), and (3) to recruit actively 
among Spanish- American and Indian groups 
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Section 2 



MENTAL HEALTH WORKERS (NON-ACADEMIC) 



TRAINING PROGRAM FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
COUNSELORS 

Dr. Reginald S. Lourie 
Department of Psychiatry 
Children's Hospital 
2125 - 13th Street, N.W. 

Jashington, D.C. 20009 

8322 1963-1967 

This program explored, developed, and 
evaluated a program for recruiting, selecting, 
training, and utilizing mature, married 
women, who have had the experience of bringing 
up their own children, as child development 
counselors in child health centers and related 
settings in the District of Columbia. The 
training program consisted of didactic 
lectures and discussions, ca seminars, 
observation and participatic r. iin nursery 
schools, and supervised prac -un in well- 
baby clinics. 

USE OF NON-PROPLISSIONALS IK TrJ. HEALTH 
WORK 

Dr. Arthur H. Brayfield 

American Psychological Assoc f “'Tion 

1200 Seventeenth Street, N.1^7. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
***mh-9525 1966-1967 

This project, under the joint sponsorship of 
the American Psychological Association and 
the National Association of Social Workers, 
convened two related conferences on the use 
of non- professional workers in mental health. 
Phase One consisted of presentations on and 
discussions about various programs which are 
presently training and/or utilizing non- 
professional mental health workers. Result- 
ing from Phase One were summaries on active 
programs, working papers, and a systematiza- 
tion of current experiences and issues which 
served as the focus for Phase Two. The Phase 
Two conference dealt with policy Implications 
in training and manpower development, and 
resulted in a major document on these vital 
issues, a book entitled Nonprofessionals in 
The Human Services , edited by Grosser, 

Henry, and Kelly. 



This project trained indigenous nonprofes- 
sionals as "community mental health aides" 
for placement in a variety of facilities 
integrated into a community mental health 
program. The program aims to extend and 
enrich the training of presently employed 
mental health aides, to supplement the 
training of professional and subprofessional 
supervisory personnel of such workers, and to 
develop and refine texts, audio-visual, and 
other teaching materials. The long-range 
goals of the project v;ere to (1) develop new 
mental health manpower, (2) improve the 
effectiveness of mental health services in 
disadvantaged urban areas, and (3) provide 
new jobs and careers for residencs of low- 
income communitL.es . 



TRAINING MATURE WOMEN AS MENTAL KFALTH 
REHABILITATION WORKERS 

Dr. Ida F. DavEdoff 

Albert Einstein College ' Medicine 
Bronx Municipal Hospital .enter 
Pelham Parkway and Eas tcbes ter Road 
Bronx, N.Y. 104cl 
MH- 10538 1966-1E69 

Since 1964 the Department of Psychiatry of 
the Albert Einstein College of Medicine has 
offered a program to train mature women to 
offer chronically socially disabled psychi- 
atric patients help with daily living problems 
and on-going therapeutic relationships. From 
1966 to 1969 the National Institute of Mental 
Health funded the program with the goals of: 

1) demonstrating the feasibility of training 
a new type of mental health worker who 
would identify and nurture the strengths of 
emotionally disturbed patients, and help them 
attain and maintain their optimal social 
adjustment; 2) developing criteria and a 
method of selecting trainees ; 3) developing 
a curriculum geared specifically to the 
objectives of the program; 4) assessing 
special problems associated with the creation 
of these non-traditionally trained profes- 
sionals; and 5) publicizing the program and 
assuring its continuation and adoption in 
other centers. Thirty-nine people have 
successfully graduated from the program. 



TRAINING PROGRAM FOR COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH 
AIDES 

Dr. Harris B- Peck 

Lincoln Hospital Mental Health Services 
333 Southern Blvd. 

Bronx, N.Y. 10454 
***MH-10510 1966-1969 




Selection was limited to married women in the 
35-55 year range, whose children were over 
six years of age, and who had a high school 
educ'ttion or equivalent. The target popula- 
tion was the mature mother whose nurturing 
and problem-solving abilities were no longer 
as much in demand by her family. Additional 
personality requirements screened for were: 
sensitivity, warmth, flexibility, spontaneity, 
a lack of defensiveness,, the ability to 
tolerate anger and frustration, and to avoid 
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exploitation of patients for inappropriate 
personal need. 

The primary base for the training of the 
Mental Health Rehabilitation Workers has been 
centered at the 1200 bed Jacobi Hospital of 
the Bronx Municipal Hospital Center, with 
occasional clinical assigtunents at the 
Soundview-Throgs Neck Community Mental Health 
Center, Bronx State Hospital and Monte ficre 
Hospital • The catchment area includes a wide 
variety of social, ethnic., and economic 
backgrounds, with patients who manifest a 
wide range of social and psychiatric pathology. 

Eight trainees have been trained per academic 
year. In the first year the program ran three 
days a week for eight and a half months, but 
extended for the last two to four days a week. 
On satisfactory completion of training^ a 
certificate in Mental Health Kehabiliiat5.on 
was awarded by the Department of Psychiatry. 

The formal course of study included: Person- 

ality Development and Psychopathology; 

Methods of Treatment ^interviewing, working 
with individuals, families, and with groups); 
Utilization of Community Resources; Family 
Process; Socio-Cultural Backgrounds on Ethni'.. 
Groups. All were illustrat.sd with cl-" 7 ical 
demonstrations. Each trainee was assigned as 
a team member, to a clinical service, to gain 
experience in the rehabilitation of chroni- 
cally mentally ill patients. Four areas were 
stressed; 1) social contacts and personal 
interest; 2) personal habits and management of 
problems of daily living; 3) work adjustnient; 
and 4) living arrangements. A unique aspect 
of training has been for leadership of long- 
term supportive social groups of chronically 
mentally ill patients. This training consists 
of a pre-session discussion, meeting with the 
group of patients (first as observers, later 
as CO- leaders), and a post-group session. 

These groups, in which 25 to 30 patients are 
enrolled, include social activities and a 
period of general discussion focused on the 
social handicaps of the patients. Patients 
in such groups develop the strength to relin- 
quish long-standing crippling symptoms 
(phobias, social isolation, unemployment). 
Since this training gives the workers an 
exceptionally useful tool, on their jobs they 
have set up similar groups or expanded the 
effectiveness of existing group programs* 

Each member of the training faculty has been 
responsible for his ot*?n method and materials. 
Textbooks have been used minimally. Case 
material is used frequently. Observation of 
family therapy through the one-way screen is 
also utilized. Attendance at various staff 
conferences, team meetings, special visiting 
lectures continue throughout the year. 



The role of the trainees most closely resem- 
bles that of the social worker, with special 
emphasis on the therapeutic group. The first 
group of trainees encountered scepticism and 
resistance from some sources but each year 
this has diminished until now ^jhen they are 
being actively soug*^ t out. Every graduate 
of the program who .v^anted to work or to 
continue her training has been able to do so. 
Twenty- five are currently employed in various 
facilities of the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine where they are consiti sred "indispen- 
sable”; they are skillfully render::ing vital 
services which could otherr:^ise not be provided 
to geriatxric patients, to Emergency Room 
patients ^nd to those discharged from psychi- 
atric wards, and to the Mental Hygiene Clinic 
and coTcrmunity mental healtn center patients 
who vrlthomt such help are jarely able to 
maintain themselves in the community. Four 
are workiitg as social worl assistants or 
psychiatric rehabilitatior. workers in other 
hospitals. Two are doing the major social 
service in nursing homes ^ nich would other- 
wise have no such help. 

This project has proven tbar after one year 
of intensive training a valu^i^ble source of 
'woma.Tmowsr can be utilized xor working with 
chronically mentally ill patients with 
fragile egos who need precisely the abilities 
the mature women can no longer utilize so 
constructively at home . This typ^ of train- 
ing program, which should not b e limited only 
to psychiatric patients, could be developed 
for other medical services and social agencies. 
For example. Pediatrics In-Patient and Out- 
Patient Services could use the valuable 
services of mature trained women to work in. 
supportive relationships with young, in- 
adequate or insecure parents. A great deal 
of interest has been evidenced by other 
services in this and other hospitals in 
modifying the program for their own needs . 

Requests for information and interest in 
adopting certain of the elements of the 
project have been received from every part of 
the United States, from England, Israel and 
El Salvador. The Paul Baerwald School of 
Social Work of the Hebrew University is about 
to set up a training program patterned 
directly on this project. A pioneer psy- 
chiatrist in San Salvador, El Salvador, 
will staff a community mental health center 
with mental health workers trained similarly. 
Staff has been asked to accept a limited 
number of career ladder mental health aides 
from a mental hospital for the training 
program following the successful placement 
of three graduates as ward adminiotrators in 
the hospital. 
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■^he codirectors have discus.^ed the program at 
various professional meetin^rrs (e.g., workshop 
at American Or thopsychiatric Association). 

An article published in the Community Mental 
Health Journal resulted in Ttumerous letters 
of inquiry. 

COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH EXPEDITER PROJECT 

Jr* Harry J. Wahler 
Department of Institutions 
Division o f Reseairch. 

Box 94008 

Port SteiLacoom, Washington 98494 
MH-11382 1969-1972 

The Coinmur_ity Mental Health Expediter Project 
has four main objectives: 1) To define rcles 

for nonprofessional community Expediters 
working in the context of conventional 
mental health facilities or in conjunction 
'.Tith mental health staff In. agencies, such as 
the Department -jf Public .lissistance and 
Public Schools. 2) To de^velop a curriculum 
and methods for training and supervising 
Expediters that can be utilized by agency 
professionals without reliance on formal 
college training. 3) To explore the use of 
selected former patients as Expediters. 4) 

To evaluate the utility of Expediter services 
to clients and agencies. 

Since the inception of the project in July 
1969, two groups of trainees have entered the 
nine-^month program, three in November 1969 and 
seven in May 1970. The first training group 
will graduate in August 1970. 

In each group, trainees were selected on the 
basis of their potential for continuing in 
mental health work, interest in people, 
ability to relate to others and apparent 
interest in helping roles. Trainees must be 
able to read and write at not less than a 
tenth grade level but the amount of formal 
education was not a basis for selection. 

'jTuc nine-month training process is basically 
divided into three, three-month segments. The 
first three months are spent at the Research 
Center on the grounds of a state hospitals 
Here, trainees develop interviewing and human 
relations skills through practice interviews 
and group sessions with staff and patients. 
Common types of human problems and sources of 
assistance are illustrated and discussed. 

Video tapes and recorded interviews are Xised 
throughout this phase of training. Further^ 
trainees begin developing a thorough working 
knowledge of all human service agencies and 
resources in the community. Trainees visit 
agencies, meet staff, learn the scope of 
services and how to obtain utiem, and become 
acquainted with methods for linking clients 
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with services. Trainees are also assigned 
projects that enhance their skills in seeking 
information abo^ut services for spec ial prc b- 
lems. As a general reference sourc ;, trainees 
use a comprehensive resources rranuaV developed 
by project staiff. 

The second thrr e months of ^he training period 
are spent in cn- the- job training at the state 
hospital. Here,, trainees assist professional 
stanf in making and implementing release plans 
for patients ready to be diircharged. During 
this phase trainees begin putting into prac- 
tice the human relations skills and agency 
expertise gained in the first three months. 

They also gain experience in keeping careful 
records, observing patients and communicating 
with professio7:nl staff. The final three 
months of tracking are spent at one of the 
comprehensive c.irmmunity mentctl health facil- 
ities or in 7 etting of special interest to 
the trainee, -ch as a public school. During 
the final pha.^r , trainees provide outreach 
and follow-nr iccrvices as well as implementing 
referrals to : crier agencies • All field vxjrk 
is supervisee -^y the agency staff in conjunc- 
tion with prog,' am staff. 

After graduathnn, potential employment possi- 
bilities inclarc.e a wide range of agencies 
such as the state hospital. Community Mental 
Health Clinic, and mental health programs in 
local general hospitals, public assistance, 
juvenile parole services, the public schools, 
public health nursing and child guidance 
clinics . 

This program is somewhat unusual from two 
standpoints: a) Considerable effort is 

devoted to acquainting trainees with a broad 
range of community resources and enabling 
them to develop information seeking skills of 
their own. b) A curriculum has been developed 
(and is being refined) which can be used in 
many settings for training nonprofessional*? 
to be effective field workers and liaison 
people for client and conununity resources. 
Training is accomplished by means of on-the- 
job, practicum experiences that are addressed 
to practical needs. The training is particu- 
larly interesting to people who are not 
academically inclliied and who are not intent 
on climbing a professional ladder. 

Since the program is still very young, 
assessment of its impact would be premature. 
However, a few changes have been ins ti gated in 
some agencies as a result of their contact 
with the project. A local community college 
is offering full nine months credit to 
trainees who complete Expediter training. 
Several mental health agencies which had not 
previously considered using paraprof essionala 
have shown a definite interest after exposure 
to the project. Several agency staff members 
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who had opportunities to work with trairaes 
were very impressed with the extent to \-nich 
they implemented their own ec tivenes and 
improved services to clients. These sttuff 
people Have become enthusiastic srolcesmcan for 
the idea of hiring nonprof essional Expediters 
Two other organizations (Department of Public 
Assistance and a local coimnunity coiLlega) are 
using material developed by the Expe*ditar 
staff in their new training programs. ^ 
professor from the University of Wash!;. :;ton 
has contacted the project and discussions 
are in process regarding possibilities for 
collaboration in continuing education or 
social workers. The purpose would be .aabling 
social workers to gain a better undersc ending 
of how they might work effectively with non- 
professionals . In addition, some preliminary 
explorations are currently underway on ^.ooling 
selected training materials and personnel to 
enhance training of paraprofessionals i \ a 
number of agencies. 



Due to the fact that the first training group 
will not complete training for several months, 
actual job placements and performance cannot 
be assessed. However, it is noteworthy that 
one trainee has been involved in training 
volunteers especially in the area of coinmu- 
nity resources in a mental health clinic as 
part of her field work. It is reported that 
this has proven quite satisfactory. 



During the ” tooling up" phase of the project 
a number of training materials were developed 
including a comprehensive listing of services 
available in the area, as well as various 
readings, tapes, case histories, and agency 
orientation material. Extensive use has been 
made of audio and video tapes in interview 
and communications skill development. The 
emphasis throughout training has been "doing 
and discussing" rather than reading or 
academic work per se . 

To date three presentations of the program 
have been given at professional gatherings; 

The first at Western State Hospital with 
representatives of all major agencies in 
Tacoma attending, the second at a Western 
Wa^nington State College colloquium,' and the 
third at the annual Department of Institutions 
and University of Washington Department of 
Psychiatry Joint Research Meeting. In 
addition, numerous presentations have been 
given at civic gatherings and interagency 
meetings. The presentations have prompted a 
number of visits to the project by various 
professional persons throughout the state. 



Because of the relatively short time the 
project has been in operation and the limited 
data available, no formal analyses have been 
made. Nevertheless, viewpoints expressed by 
a variety of professionals have consistently 
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eirLph 3 .ji 2 .ed the follov~Lng points: Nonprofes- 

siona:^j wh o know the community resources well, 
who hj-.'e the necessary interpersonal skills 
and who are able to operate in the field to 
facilitate resource utilization, and provide 
f o llov— up , f eedb ack and crisis contac ts are 
sorely ':e;eided in virtually every human serv- 
ice age ccy- Staff experience thus far 
strong'! suggests that professional orpositicn 
(in the urea at least) to hiring nonprofes- 
sional. fer Expediter roles does not pose a 
serious :ons traint . Budge tary limi ta tion 
app<^arr ro be the main obstacle to establish- 
ing t-prs as necessary members of treat- 

ment teuirrc-. 



MODEL C/-RLER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR MENTAL 
HEALTId AIDES 

Dr. er S. Hogawski 

Univeersity- of Southern California 
1934 'zcspetal Place 
Los California 90033 

MH-1'_52 / 1969-1972 

The ob:-^tives of this project are the 
develop-ueeit and the evaluation of a training 
program capable of teaching disadvantaged 
persons in a psychiatric setting the basic 
information and generic skills which will 
enhance their performance tn jobs in various 
human services . 

Program development began January, 1967. In 
November, 1969, the first complete and 
structured six months course was offered. 

The trainees are referred from federally 
funded poverty programs such as the Neighbor- 
hood Adult Participation Project (NAPP) , the 
Concentrated Employment Pro j ec t (CEP) and 
the Mexican-American Opportunity Foundation 
(MAOF). Most of them axe women between the 
ages of 20 and 50 who come from economically 
and culturally deprived areas of Los Angeles. 
Entrance qualifications are such that poten- 
::ially successful candidates are not screened 
out. On the average, enrollees have com- 
pleted less than ten years of formal education, 
though they must be able to at least read 
and write. 



The program is sponsored jointly by the 
Division of Social and Community Psychiatry, 
University of Southern California School of 
Medicine and the Central City Community 
Mental Health Center. Training takes place 
in the in-and out-patient facilities of the 
sponsoring agencies. Trainees participate 
also in basic education classes and after 
they have achieved the equivalent of a high 
school diploma, they are free to attend spme 
basic courses ir^ the Social Sciences at a 
neighboring Community College . 
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"'he training program consists of (a) observ^a- 
cion and participation in clinical services 
under the supervision of professional staff, 
aTid several series of didactic seminars 

c; ; project staff and invited consultants. 

The didactic seminars includes instruction in 
personality development, elementary psycho- 
p:;;thology, interviewing and case reporting, 
crisis intervention, group dynamics and group 
process, and community organization and 
community resources. All trainees participate 
in sensitivity training groups. They are also 
able to obtain counselling for personal 
problems . 

Some trainees had employment assured with 
public agencies before entering the program. 
Tor other trainees, employment had to be 
procured through the efforts of the project 
staff. All graduates obtain permanent jobs 
at the end of their training period. 

An attempt is being made to ascertain whether 
\ 7 orking with mental patients and emotionally 
disturbed people can reduce in our students 
prejudicial attitudes concerning aberrant 
behavior and thereby increase their effective- 
ness as community workers in a variety of 
human services. 

Of 42 registrants a total of 25 trainees 
participated successfully in the training 
program. Upon completion of at least six 
months they were transferred to permanent 
job placements in a variety of public human 
services (welfare, probation; various sections 
of the Medical Center.) One graduate became 
the director of a sectarian youth agency, 
another was in charge of a geriatric program 
at a community mental health center, a third 
initiated an aide program at a privately 
funded children* s hospital. 

Forms were developed to follow-up the evalua- 
tion of the training efforts. The time has 
been too short to permit definitive con- 
clusions , 

Much valuable experience was gained by the 
staff in the first year of funding. \^at 
appeared a simple project at the beginning 
turned out to be a rather trying effort in its 
execution, fraught with unexpected complica- 
tions, Administrators and even more so, 
mental health professionals welcomed the 
initial efforts. The performance of the 
trainees with patients drew many positive and 
endorsing comments. As tha project progressed 
and it became necessary to secure jobs for 
those without previous commitments, bureau- 
cratic barriers and professional resistance 
created serious obstacles. The uncertainty 
about the future affected the morale of the 
trainees. Absenteeism, lateness, and intra- 
group tensions became serious problems. Much 



staff time was deflected from the primary 
goals of teachi.ng and had to be spent on 
efforts of mediation and trouble shooting as 
well as reassuring the students. Nevertheless, 
staff was successful in creating a number of 
new positions at the Medical Center in which 
the graduates perform valuable liaison serv- 
ices between the hospital and the community. 

A survey of local job opportunities by the 
staff community organ:?.zation specialist 
revealed that most private agencies are re-^ 
luctant to introduce budget items for new 
careerists. Thus, at the time of this 
writing, virtually no jobs were available in 
the private sector. If acceptance is to be 
established for the n'^w careers program, it 
will be necessary to stress employment of 
community workers in pub lie ally funded 
agencies which respond more readily to commu- 
nity demands. The community can work for 
innovative programs and for the utilization 
of people from disadvantaged and minority 
group s in public human servic es . 

The low scale of compensation during the 
training period and in entry positions almost 
eliminated the participation of men in this 
program. 

The accumulated experience of first 

funded year is currently re- evaloiated to 
furnish a more realistic basis for continued 
efforts. To reduce the rather high drop-out 
rate, entrance criteria will have to be 
carefully reapxj raised . 

In order to facilitate the integration of new 
careerists into established facilities, 
employer agency and supervisorial staffs will 
have to be oriented in advance. 

It Is also contemplated to invite community 
representatives to participate in the assess- 
ment and in the modification of the training 
program. 

The project staff has been participating in 
several regional and national conferences to 
exchange experience with other teams involved 
in the education of new careerists. 

Staff, at a recent national meeting of the 
American Orthop sychiatrlc Association, 
initiated and conducted a workshop on resist- 
ance by agencies and professional groups to 
the introduction of new careerists. The 
workshop brought to light many apprehensions 
and resentments in professionals and nonpro- 
fessionals alike. It culminated in the 
passing of a resolution urging the executive 
council of the association to admit qualified 
New Careerists to its membership and invite 
New Careerists to all proceedings on ii:iatters 
concerning them. 
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TRAINING LEADERS IN COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH 
AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT SKILLS 

Mr. Leon D. Finney, Jr, 

The Woodlawn Organization 
1135 East 63rd Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

11709 1970“ 1974 

The Woodlawn Organization, in cooperation with 
the Woodlawn Mental Health Center, is train- 
ing indigenous coimnunity leaders to provide 
direct services, to be available at all times 
for aiding individuals who are in need of 
immediate help, and primarily to be catalysts 
for increased community participation and 
concern. 

One community leader is to be selected from 
each area to be served, to be trained in both 
community development and mental health skills. 
Thus, he or she will have a better under- 
standing of the psychological problems of the 
people who live in the area, and of the commu- 
nity processes which are involved in communal 
participation of all citizens. In addition, 
the community leader will be trained to 
understand emotional crisis situations and to 
use his own capacity for relating to individ- 
uals one-to-one, and in groups to help people 
weather emotional crises. 

The Community leader, as planned in this 
program, will be the primary crisis contact 
individual and the primary helping person. 

He will be trained to rapidly engage with 
those in need and to plan structured help 
giving situations such as group therapy, x-or 
example, small intimate groups will be 
fostered around common issues, such as prob- 
lems with children, issues of aging, etc. 

In order to meet these general goals, the 
community leader needs to develop skills rn 
the following areas: (1) the development of 

a useful framework for identifying and Under- 
standing mental health problems, (2) the 
development of skills for helping others, 
both in crisis contexts with individuals and 
in effectively utilizltig groups as therapeutic 
entities, (3) the need to develop skills for 
increasing and expanding himself to become an 
effective help- giving instrmaent* The bound- 
aries of his own self-awareness, and his 
appreciation of his impact on others in his 
capcity of help- giver, and the expansion of 
empathy skills and observation skills are 
critical. 

In order to develop these skills, trainees 
spend approximately 50% of their time during 
a six-month training period participating in 
a set of courses and practical experiences 
conducted by the staff the Woodlawn Mental 
Health Center, The curr-iculum includes units 



on; (1) The Life Crisis Model; (2) Acute 
Crisis Reactions; (3) Mental Health Services; 
Traditional and New Mental Health Services 
and Clinical Responsibility and Commitment; 

(4) Important Related Social Services; and 

(5) Sensitivity Training. 

The Woodlawn Organization provides training 
in the following areas : ( 1) Orientation to 

the total community, including the operation 
of block club meetings, tenant association 
meetings, welfare organization meetings, and 
other local and social civic gatherings; 

(2) Canvassing techniques; (3) Group process 
in community meetings; (4) Introduction to 
the target area; and (5) Development of the 
open committee (indigenous community groups). 

The practicum training includes exposure to 
mentally ill individuals, community services, 
case material obtained from social clubs, 
practice in help-giving situations with real 
clients, and a variety of other experiences 
in the Woodlawn community itself, at the 
Woodlawn Mental Health Center, and at the 
state hospital. 

Evaluation will focus on improved mental 
health of the community emanating from the 
activities of the personnel trained under 
this project; the improved mental health of 
the community will be assessed by mean.s of a 
number of indices of social disorganization 
on a "before and after” basis with comparative 
data from other communities in which the 
program is not available. 



PREVENTIVELY ORIENTED SCHOOL MENTAL HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 

Dr. Emory L. Cowen 
University of Rochester 
Department of Psychology 
Rochester, N.Y. 14627 
MH- 11820 1969-1973 

This program trains school mental health 
professionals to conduct school mental health 
programs in early detection and prevention 
of ineffective function. It also trains 
nonprofessionals to staff such programs. 

In 1969-70, 14 school mental health profes- 
sionals (psychologists and social wortters) 
and 58 nonprofessional, ”child-aides” have 
been trained. 

Facilities used include: School districts 

of the City of Rochester, West Irondequoit, 
Rush-Henrietta and Fairport, New York and 
the Department of Psychology and Center for 
Community Study of the University of 
Rochester. The project is currently housed 
in 11 elementary schools in Rochester and 
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Monroe County, Project Headquarters and staff 
are located in the Center for CoTninunity Study. 

Curricula, manuals, and reading lists, both 
for the professional and nonprofessional 
training programs, have been prepared. In 
brief, both types of training include 
’’academic" and field components with the 
heavier weighting of the former for profes- 
sionals and of the latter for nonprofessionals. 
Professional training and consultation to 
professionals have been provided during the 
entire year. For nonprofessionals, core- 
training was conducted during a two-month 
period but on-the-job training is continuous. 

For the professional the role models being 
trained for include: early detection and 

prevention, recruitment and training of 
nonprofessionals, consultative, supervisory 
and resource functions and social system 
analysis and modification. For the nonprofes- 
sional, the role model is that of a child- 
aide, who renders direct service to primary 
grade children experiencing school maladapta- 
tion. 

The uniqueness of this project derives from 
its reconceptualization and delivery of school 
mental health services, emphasizing early 
detection and prevention of dysfunction, new 
roles for professionals and new uses of non- 
professionals. This model expands geometri- 
cally the impact of helping services and 
brings assistance to children far sooner than 
normally possible, hopefully short-circuiting, 
thereby, the cumulative debilitating effects 
of dysfunction. 

The present program per se started modestly 
more than a decade ago. The current project, 
emphasizing training components, system pro- 
liferation and evaluation, is still in its 
initial year. 

Locally, four school districts including about 

80.000 children have adopted the model in one 
or more of their schools, for a total of H 
project schools, 6,7Q0 project children and 

4.000 project primary graders. At least lO 
other districts in the region are by now 
quite familiar with the project. A number of 
these are interested in its adoption, limited 
however by sharp constraints in educational 
budget these days. Staff has been in contact 
with, and reported to, two major community 
mental health centers in the area, serving a 
combined population of 3/^ million. 

There have been at least six newspaper articles 
about the project and staff has made two TV 
appearances during the year to describe the 
project. A citizen’s committee has been formed 
in support of the project, a parents group is 
fonning and a private corporation is in the 
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process of being created to assure its budg- 
etary integrity. 

At least 25 requests have been received during 
the year for copies of the training curriculum 
for professionals and en equal number for the 
lengthier training manual for nonprofessional 
"child-aides." These requests have come from 
federal and state agencies, school districts, 
mental health professionals and educators. 

There are no current program graduates. Four 
of the senior aides who have each been with 
the project for 5 years have worked on aide- 
recruitment, aide- training and consultation 
with the 58 new aides. All 12 professionals 
have been intimately involved in training 
their own sub-groups of nonprofessionals. 

T-Jhile there have clearly been important role 
shifts for professionals, as for example, their 
participation in training and consultation, it 
\ 7 ill not be possible to document these in 
detail until " time-and-mo tion" studies are 
completed later in the year. The new role of 
the aides will shortly become more documentable, 
operationally, as a result of process-inter- 
action studies. 

Three other professionals have received train- 
ing on the project this year- These include; 

1) a 4th year clinical psychology student who 
has accepted a position (joint academic and 
community mental health center) in which his 
major responsibility will be to create and 
implement school mental health programs and 
personnel utilizations similar to those of 
the Primary Project; 2) a second year post- 
doctorate in child clinical psychology at 
the University Medical Center who has accept- 
ted a medical school appointment; and 3) a 
4th year resident in child psychiatry who 
has accepted a joint medical school-CMHC 
appointment. They expect to continue some 
school mental health consultation activities 
in their new positions. 



project staff members have given perhaps 20 
talks on this work locally and nationally 
this year. This includes speaking at various 
federal and state agencies, university collo- 
quia, school districts and community mental 
health centers. A number of research studies 
are in progress and an estimated 4-6 papers 
were to be finished in 1970. Interest in the 
project both from mental health and educa- 
tional circles, has been very high. At least 
300-400 reprints, copies of test instruments, 
and training manuals have been sent out since 
September 1969. There have been a variety of 
local and national visitors to the project, 
including psychiatrists, psychologists, social 
workers, educators, pediatricians, biostatis- 
ticians and students. 
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Financial support for the project currently 
comes from several sources, including the 
NIMH training grant, the participating school 
districts, the N-Y.S. Urban Education Program, 
and several local voluntary organizations 
(e.g, , the Monroe County Youth Board, the 
Monroe County Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, the Wegman Foundation and 
several anonymous donors). 

A private corporation is currently being 
chartered by the supporting citizen* s 
committee to raise additional funds to assure 
project continuity. 

The original plan for the project was to seek 
NIMH funds for its training and research 
aspects and for the participating school 
districts to bear its service costs. The 
sharp trimming of educational budgets in N.Y. 
State at the state and municipal levels has 
made it necessary to seek voluntary funds. 

Staff regards the problems of the long-term 
continuity of this project and its further 
implementation as among the most important 
currently faced. 

TRAINING RESPONSIBLE ADULTS IN NEIGHBORHOODS 

Mr. Fred Wolff 

Willowbrook School District 

1623 E. 118th Street 

Los Angeles, California 90059 

MH-12305 1970-1974 

The objective of this program is to train 
indigenous persons from the community, oper- 
ating out of their homes, to render adequate 
mental health services to their neighbors. 

The area where the project is being imple- 
mented is an urban community, whose popula- 
tion is 85% Negro and 107. Mexican-American, 
with high incidence of the typical problems 
experienced in this type of a setting. 

Present mental health facilities are unable to 
provide adequate direct services to meet the 
relatively high demand. This project is 
designed as an innovative training program, 
preparing mental health specialists to provide 
the type and quantity of services as are 
needed in this community. 



Each year, for a period of three years, the 
program will train ten persons from the 
community in counseling techniques, group 
work, referral methods, etc. The first 
group is to be trained in 1970-71. They are 
selected on the basis of potential for 
forming meaningful relationships, positive 
warm personality, freedom from present 
destructive lifo patterns, a willingness to 



help others j and adequate communication skills. 
Education and/or previous experience at this 
type of work are not considered as relevant 
criteria. 

Mental health agencies in the community have 
indicated their interest and willingness to 
participate in the training effort. Thus, 
much assistance and cooperation is anticipated 
from the L.A. County Department of Mental 
Health, as well as the staff at the new Martin 
Luther King Hospital, a County facility 
located close to the project site. The prime 
responsibility for the total program lies 
with the training supervisor, who will draw 
on cooperating agencies for specific con- 
tributions . 

The training program represents a balance 
between field work, academic preparation, 
and group interaction of trainees. The 
academic materials will be developed in-house, 
and be interwoven with field-work experience. 
Outside specialists will participate through 
contributions of materials, lectures, and 
leading of group discussions. During the 
field-works trainees will work with block 
groups, families and individuals. They will 
then share and analyze their experiences T-reth 
the group , as well as relating them to the 
academic material presented in the program. 

Upon completion of the training, they should 
be able to assist with relationship problems, 
and act as referral agents for patients who 
need hospitalization or whose treatment is 
beyond the expertise of the trained specialist. 
Assurance of future employment in the community 
in the role perceived in the project has been 
received. 

The most unique aspect of this program is the 
role expected of the trainees, i.e., serving 
people in their neighborhood, and working 
from their homes. People in the community 
are often hesitant to go to a center or a 
clinic for assistance, unless they are in a 
crisis situation. It may be expected that 
they will use the services of someone in 
their community, only a few houses away. It 
is hoped that the mental health specialists 
will seek to promote an increasingly healthy 
emotional climate in their neighborhood , of 
benefit to many families who have never 
received this type o f service b ef or e . 
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COLLEGE PERSONNEL 



Section 3. 

IMPR.OVING MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES ON 
WESTERN CAMPUSES 

Dr. James Banning 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education 
P.O. Drawer P 
Boulder, Colo. 80302 
**MH-12419 1970-1973 

The goal of this project is the improve- 
ment of organization and delivery of mental 
health services on campuses in the Western 
United States. The program involves: 

(1) the identification of a constitu- 
ency consisting of 

(a) campus mental health directors; 

(b) top level university adminis- 

trators; 

(c) representatives of funding 

sources, particularly state, 
legislators, and members of 
boards of regents; 

(d) recipients of services, in- 

cluding students, faculty, 
staff, and dependents. 

(2) the creation of eight task forces 
to deal substantively with eight major 
aspects of campus mental health service 
programs. 

(3) the creation of a newsletter. 

(4) the development of in-service 
training curricula for personnel currently 
employed in campus community mental- health 
related programs which will include the 
findings and recommendations of the various 
task forces. 

(5) encouragement of curriculum ex- 
pansion in mental health professional 
training programs to include education and 
train"*ng in the provision of mental health 
servi^ 's in campus communities, 

(6) the identification of a small 
number of campuses where demonstration 
programs might be developed designed to 
test the feasibility of the recommendations 
of the task forces. 

The specific details of the project objec- 
tives are based on an analysis of a survey 
of western campus mental health programs 
conducted in early 1969. 

Substantive areas to be dealt with by the 
task forces will include: 1. Mental Health 

Services (in various specific problem areas) 
and the Changing University Community; 



2. In-Service Education and Training; 

3. Mental Health Consultation on the Campus; 

4. Epidemiology and Program Evaluation; 

5. Preventive Intervention; 6, Mental Health 
Manpower; 7. Organization of Mental Health 
Services on the Rural Campus. 

The preparation of curriculum materials 
will be a natural by-product of all task 
forces and will be. coordinated and inte- 
grated by project staff. The project will 
become a resource to the entire constituency 
with particular reference to in-service 
education and training of professional staff 
and in assisting professional staff in their 
efforts to provide in- service education and 
training for other caretaking groups on the 
campus , such as houseparent s and residence 
hall advisors. 

Anticipated impacts of the proposed project 
would include practices which should ultim- 
ately result in: (1) programs for the 

maintenance as well as the restoration of 
emotional well being for all members of the 
university community; (2) programs which 
focus on prevention of emotional disorders; 
(3) programs which provide continuous service 
during periods of equilibrium as well as 
disequilibrium and during all phases of 
emotional disorder; (4) programs which are 
person-centered rather than illness-centered; 
(5) programs which provide services in 
sufficient amount so that all members of the 
university community can be served promptly; 
and (6) programs which emphasize quality as 
well as quantity of service. 

In concrete terms, such program development 
may result in the establishment of consul- 
tative services, of crisi s and emergency 
services, of preventive intervention pro- 
grams, of health aide or other programs 
which make innovative use of students in the 
provision of services, of improved residence 
advisor programs, of mental health education 
programs , of improved dissemination of in- 
formation to members of the university com- 
munity regarding the availability of ser- 
vices and the means by which such services 
can be obtained, and of programs which 
strest-r the integration of the university 
community with the sjurroimdii-jg town commun- 
ity by better incegratJon of services and by 
increased involvement of students in commun- 
ity affairs and of community members in 
university affairs. 

An intermediary product of this project will 
be a series of model program designs for 
campuses in rural and urban areas and for 
campuses of various sizes. Such models will 
be the product of the final two task forces. 
In addition to identifying necessary program 



components of mental health services in 
urban and rural campuses, both small and 
large, the task forces should identify the 
issues which need to be considered, when 
planning such programs, when determining 
priorities, when estimating cost, and when 
allocating resources# These service models 
have the potential of directly influencing 
the development and expansion of campus 
mental health programs throughout the West 
and indirectly influencing campus mental 
health services elsewhere. 

As a by-product of the project, the student 
residence hall advisor, the mental health 
aide, and other types of ancillary personnel 
will be identified as mental health resources 
and plans for their training will be formu- 
lated# The task force on mental he^^ilth man- 
power has as one of its responsibilities the 
full exploration of this issue and the task 
force on inservice education and training 
has the responsibility for conceptualizing 
the training issues for these new manpower 
sources • 



DEVELOPING COLLEGE COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH 
DIRECTORS 

Dr# Ben Barger 
Student Health Services 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 
MH-12451 1970-1972 

This is a one year program to prepare 
mental health professionals for comprehen- 
s iv e campu s c ommuni ty mental hea 1 th pro gram 
development. Five mental health profession- 
als who have already earned their profes- 
sional degree will come together for a year 
to work with the staff of the University of 
Florida mental health program. They will 
engage in a survey of campus needs and re- 
sources, establish priorities for program 
development , and plan and implement mental 
health programs# They will evaluate the 
needs and resources of the campus where 
they will be employed and develop detailed 
plans for a comprehensive mental health pro- 
gram for that campuL , These activities will 
be conceptually integrated through weekly 
seminars in which relevant current literature 
will be reviewed and discussed in the con- 
text of the ongoing program activities# The 
most helpful readings will be assembled as 
a resource for college anct university pro- 
gram directors# Tiie graduates of this 
program should be prepa?red to assume respon- 
sibility for positions on college or uni- 
versity campuses where there is an interest 
in campus wide mental health program devel- 
opment • 
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Section 4. 



HOSPITAL PERSONNEL 



TRAINING STUDENT NURSES AND PSYCHIATRIC 
RESIDENTS THROUGH THE USE OF THE GROUP 
PROCESS 

Dr* Norman Zinberg 
Department of Psychiatry 
Beth Israel Hospital 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215 
***MH-6379 1956-1960 

The aim of this project was to demonstrate 
and evaluate the effectiveness of a new 
group approach in helping first year nursing 
students and first year psychiatric I'esidents 
to improve their psychological understanding 
of their patients, colleagues, and selves. 
Groups were structured to peimiit the train- 
ing of experienced psychiatrists in use of 
the procedure. The plan was to use volun- 
teers over 3 years totaling 75 nursing 
students (3 groups per year) and 20 psy- 
chiatric residents (1 group per year) . Each 
group met with a group leader for 15 weekly 
sessions of one and a half hours each to 
discuss personal reactions to work incidents. 
Training of experienced psychiatrists as 
group leaders was to be done through obser-> 
vation of groups, discussions on observa- 
tion (1 hour) and participation in evalua- 
tion. The hypothesis was that this group 
experience could become a part of teaching 
and training students and professional 
personnel in many fields. 



TRAINING NEW WORKERS FOR SOCIAL INTERACTION 
THERAPY 

Dr. Richard Sanders 
Research and Development 
Philadelphia State Hospital 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19154 
MH-8210 1963-1968 

This project was designed to train recent 
college graduates, novices to the mental 
health field, to fulfill the administrative 
and generalized therapeutic functions re- 
quired in the conduct of socio- environmental 
treatment programs for chronic mental 
patients in state hospitals. These functions 
include: 

1. The establishment within the hos- 
pital of a social community which replicates 
for the patient the extra-mural community to 
which he must return. The social community 
derives from the establishment of a group 
living situation which requires the patient 
to participate in decision-making processes 
and to assume responsibility for himself 
and others. 

2. The provision of an education 
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program which teaches patients the skills 
necessary for survival, initially in the 
intr-’mural community, and ultimately in the 
exti nural community. In this educational 
program, tasks are utilized to elicit 
patient interaction and provide social 
skills necessary for the generalization of 
appropriate social behavior. 

3, The use of social-psychological 
techniques to insure participation in the 
program and instill new learning. In addi- 
tion to the demand for interaction provided 
by the structured aspects of the social en- 
vironment and the education program, per- 
sonnel within this program must provide 
sustained pressures necessary to shape and 
modify social behavior. Simultaneously, 
they provide the support which helps the 
patient endure the stresses involved in the 
interaction program, they offer feedback 
regarding the deviant behavior to be correc- 
ted, and they reinforce the integration of 
appropriate social behavior. 

The one year training program was initiated 
in January, 1964. By September, 1967, 57 
college graduates had been admitted to 
training. Twenty- seven of these were men, 

30 were women, 5 were black, 52 were white. 
The age range of the admission group was 
from 20 to 42 years, with a median age of 
22-1/2 years. Thirty-three of the trainees 
had majors in psychology, 8 in social work. 
The remaining 16 had majors in a variety of 
fields, such as biology, physical education, 
rehabilitation counselling, and arts. 

The base unit for the training program was 
the Philadelphia State Hospital Rehabilita- 
tion Unit on which socio- environmental 
treatment programs were already in effect. 
The first six months of the one year train- 
ing period included both didactic and prac- 
ticum training. The last six months of 
training consisted primarily of supervised 
practicum experience on other units through- 
out ttie hospital, where trainees, under 
supervision, had the opportunity to develop, 
implement, and conduct socio- environmental 
treatment programs . 

The training faculty was multi-disciplinary 
and consisted of three to four professionals 
from the fields of clinical psychology, 
social work, activity therapies and group 
dynamics. Each faculty member served in a 
dual capacity: teaching courses in his area 

of specialty, and providing both group and 
individual supervision. The didactic curric* 
ulum included courses in personality theory, 
group dynamics, social organizations, activ- 
ity skills, and social interaction therapy - 
theory and practice in structuring the ward 
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environment as a therapeutic community, and 
in conducting groups which work toward 
reality goals, facilitate interpersonal re- 
lations, and provide corrective experiences 
for mal-adaptive behaviors. 

The project has been quite successful in 
training college graduates to master the 
skills of social interaction therapy and to 
work with other mental health disciplines in 
establishing and conducting socio-environ- 
mental treatment programs on hospital T/ards. 

By September 1968, the program had 37 
graduates. Only two of the graduates left 
practice. Of the remaining 35 graduates, 
the majority are working as civil service 
employees (Psychological Service Associate 
I*s) at the Philadelphia State Hospital and 
other institutions i.a the state system. 

Some have since earned a mas ter *s degree 
and have advanced to the Psychological 
Service Associate II level. A few have 
moved out of state civil services and into 
comprehensive community mental health 
centers. Six of the graduates are engaged 
in full time academic work towards more 
advanced degrees. 

A study by Bohr and Goldman on the ^’Changing 
Status of Mental Health Occupations in a 
Transitional Hospital” (1967) shows that 
personnel involved in therapeutic services 
tend to rate these new mental health workers 
as having higher status than do personnel 
involved in custodial services. By and 
large, ratings made by medical and para- 
medical personnel in hospitals throughout 
the Commonwealth indicate that mental health 
worker graduates enjoy a status commensurate 
with their educational background, that is, 
approximately equal to that of social work- 
ers and nurses. 

A survey of the attitudes of clinical direc- 
tors on all units throughout the Commonwealth 
where these new mental health workers are 
employed indicates that they believe that 
these new mental health workers can assume 
responsibilities equal to, or far al^ve, 
their current job functions. 

Currently, the number of applicants for 
training has increased to the point where 
only one out of every fi\»e can be accom- 
modated. Almost all candidates admitted 
successfully complete training. The demand 
for graduates now exceeds the capabilities 
of the original training program. compar- 
able training programs have been established 
by other hospitals to meet the need for 
therapeutic service personnel. In view of 
the availability of numerous job prospects, 
the adequate salary scale (a Government 



Career Trainee stipend of $7,407 during the 
year of training, a salary of $8,163 upon 
completion of training and eligibility for 
a pay range of $9,011 — $12,075 upon com- 
pletion of the master*s degree), and the high 
potential of job satisfaction, most gradu- 
ates continue to work in the mental health 
field. In fact, many continue to further 
their training in order to accept positions 
with higher-level responsibilities and 
greater remunerations . 

With the termination of the NIMH training 
grant, the training program at the Phila- 
delphia State Hospital has continued com- 
pletely under institutional support. In 
view of the demonstrated utility of this 
program there has been an increase both in 
the number of training faculty and the number 
of trainees, and an expansion of program 
content to include training in group psycho- 
therapy and work with acute psychotics. The 
program now also has a more formal relation- 
ship with a graduate school so that trainees 
can begia work towards a master's degree 
upon entrance into training. 

Considerable information regarding the 
project has been disseminated through bro- 
chures, by visiting college campuses, and 
by direct contact with heads of depai-tments , 
employment bureau personnel, faculty gui- 
dance counselors, and potential recruits. 
Information regarding the new manpower 
developed by the project was disseminated 
at Superintendents ' meetings and through 
visits by training faculty and trainees to 
various hospitals. Publications in the 
Pennsylvania Psychiatric Quarterly , in 
addition to the employment of training pro- 
gram graduates by various institutions in 
the Commonwealth, further facilitated the 
spread of information regarding the program 
and its new manpower. Papers have been given 
at professional meetings and staff have par- 
ticipated in special conferences, such as: 
the Rochester Conference, June 17, 1965; 
the Southern Regional Educational Board 
Conference, April 1966; and the Surgeon 
General's Conference, January 17, 1968. 

RE-ENTRY EXPEDITER WORK- STUDY TRAINING 
PROJECT 

Miss Mary Wodarczyk 
H. Douglas Singer Zone Center 
Rockford , Illinois 61105 
MH-10572 1966-1969 

Initially, the expediter role was concep- 
tualized as filling a line-staff need to 
implement zone center operations through 
coordination of the zone services with the 



social agencies and public services, focus- 
ing them on a goal <jf maintaining or effec- 
tively re-integrati; g into the community 
the mentally ill and retarded and developing 
within smaller areas comprehensive networks 
of services as t'lose to home as possible- 
Tlxe training progr^tm is to develop a master *s 
level generalist. Icularl. , the expe- 

ditor is charged with, 1) developing alter- 
nate care plans to hospitalization; 2) fa- 
cilitating re-entry into the c^mmunitv of 
institutionalized persons; 3) adequate 
follow-up and prevention; and 4; resource 
development to fill gaps in community ser- 
vices. He plays many roles, including that 
of linker, convener, negotiator, arranger, 
and consultant* 

Since the program's inception in 1965, 71 
persons have obtained the master’s degree 
at Northern Illinois University. The par- 
ticipants in this program come from a 
variety of geographic locations and work 
backgrounds and undergraduate majors. In 
the first several groups, there were large 
numbers of returning Peace Corps and Vista 
volunteers* Due to some late decisions 
regarding availability of state stipend 
grants, we have been unable to actively 
recruit from this group. It is interesting 
to note that only five of the total group 
were previously employed by the Department 
of Mental Health. 

The Singer Zone Center has been the stipend- 
sponsoring agency and primary field work 
placement. Northern Illinois University 
in DeKalb is the degree-granting university. 
The granted degree is the Master in Commun- 
ity Mental Health. The degree consists of 
a thirty interdepartmental one-year master’s, 
plus 300 hours of field-work experience. 
Coursework is in the fields of sociology, 
psychology, home economics, and education 
plus a mental health seminar to integrate 
the academic and field Work experiences 
and to involve community leaders and special 
consultants. In addition, training papers 
developed by zone center staff are used 
emphasizing crisis counseling, management 
of the acute-grief state, the social- 
break dovm syndrome, and the linking tech- 
nology, Opportunities are provided but net 
required for participation in a variety of 
human relations workshops. 

The uniqueness of the training is the de- 
velopment of the interdisciplinary apprai- 
sal system and focus on social management 
rather than pathology and theory. 

Actual employment opportunities have been 
all mostly at the Singer Zone Center, How- 
ever, expediters leaving Singer have moved 



into other department facilities and the 
school system carrying many of the concepts 
with them and developing similar roles in 
other settings. More recently, the Depart- 
ment of Corrections is interested and re- 
cruiting graduates of this program, as are 
other department facilities, agencies, and 
planning boards. The potential employment 
opportunities are definitely broadening- 
The zone center is too limiting for the 
possibilities for this kind of role and it 
can be exported to other settings. 

In the zone center, expediters have been a 
central staff group and have taught other 
staff, social workers, nurses, psychologists, 
and psychiatrists by their example and 
success. They have assumed significant 
leaderships and are central in establishing 
the trends by which our programs develop. 

Nationally, the program was chosen for 
presentation at the National Association of 
Mental Health Manpower Showcase Conference 
in Washington, D.C. in February 1970. The 
program has been cited in several recent 
publications and journals. 

A particular example of effect is one ex- 
pediter ’7ho left Singer and became ombuds- 
man for the Rockford school system. The 
role was accepted and is being expanded to 
serve other schools. Many agencies locally 
are more open to interagency conference and 
planning together and have less fear and 
sterr person who has had psy- 

chiatric hospitalization. 

Within the center, the following positions 
of leadership have been assumed or created 
by expediters: coordinators of drug abixse 

programs for the zone; program director of 
the Seven-county Adult Psychiatric Unit; 
assistant zone director for Community Ser- 
vices; outcare director-Adolescent Unit; 
coordinator for community development- 
Adolescent Unit; outcare director-Alcoholism 
Unit; coordinator for community development- 
Mental Retardation Program; outcare super- 
visor-Mental Retardation Unit; community 
worker supervisor-Tri-county Adult Psy- 
chiatric Unit; expediter supervisor- Seven- 
county Adult Psychiatric Unit; present 
director of expediter training at Singer 
and liaison to Northern Illinois University. 

One person idio left is working in a state 
hospital in Kansas and is developing the 
expediter role within that system. 

After the termination of the NIMH training 
grant, the Illinois Department of Mental 
Health provided a limited number of full- 
time educational stipend grants. At this 
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time, there have been state budget cuts; 
and although an exception for this program 
has been requested, it is not now known 
whether there will be continuing stipend 
support. Foundations and other state 
departments are being contacted for possible 
financial aid. 



MATERIALS FOR INSERVICE MENTAL HOSPITAL 
TRAINING 

Dr, Thomas Stachnik 

Department of Mental Health (Michigan) 

Cass Building 

L.ansing, Michigan 48913 

MH-11647 1969-1971 

The project initiates a systems approach 
to solving learning problems for training 
ward attendants in mental hospitals. Based 
on a thorough task and needs analysis, 
training materials, presentation media, 
instructional management guides, and super- 
visory orientation materials are being 
developed and validated as a learning 
system. The total system Will provide 
self-paced instructional units designed to 
interrelate programmed movie, slide, audio, 
and text presentations in a study carrel 
with demonstrations, discussions, and prac- 
tical exercises conducted by instructional 
managers at the training site. The learning 
sequences are geared to individual needs 
within the target population. The media mix 
is empirically determined from an analysis 
of learning objectives written in behavioral 
terms, and from developmental testing. The 
content of the system Will include; 

(1) attendant nurse orientation 
training, 

(2) general nursing care skills, 

(3) behavior modification techniques 
and psychiatric nursing responsibility, and 

(4) learning retention orientation 
for supervisors. 

A manual for instructional \nanagers will 
provide the necessary guidance in each 
state hospital for effective use of the 
materials. The self-pacing and semi self- 
instructional system will allow immediate 
access to training for new employees, pro- 
vide accessible review material which may 
be scheduled for experienced employees, and 
provide available training during all work 
shifts in mental hospitals. 

The general training areas have, been sub- 
divided into manageable sub-units. An 
educatiolial technologist is assigned to 
each sub-unit and held responsible for its 
development as a complete sub- system. The 







instructional manager’s guide grows with 
the total system and the additions are 
forwarded to the user hospitals along with 
other sub-system material. Seven steps are 
followed in developing each sub- system as 
follows: The task and needs analysis, the 

development of learning objectives, the 
development of learning situations includ- 
ing the developmental testing, reviev? and 
edit, the development of the instructional 
manager’s manual, placing the sub-system 
into operation, and evaluation. 

System components are nested on target 
trainees. Testing is continued until re- 
quired learning takes p lace as measured by 
criterion tests. The criterion tests are 
based item for item on the list of learning 
objectives written in behavioral terms. 

In the first year of the project, fifty 
management and educational personnel from 
the state hosplr ,l5 have been trained in 
the concepts and management of the training 
system. Fifty supervisors have experienced 
a short sub-system on learning retention 
orientation. Thirty attendant nurses have 
been trained via a sub-system unit for 
atteridant nurse orientation training. 

Total material production at the end of the 
first year includes four volumes of pro- 
grammed text materials for attendant nurse 
orientation training and two volumes of 
text materials for general nursing care 
skills, two 8mm films totaling 12 single 
concept sequences and partial development 
of a third, 800 colored slides, and 8 stereo 
master tapes to provide audio instruction 
and signal impulses for synchronization 
with the slides. Twenty individual study 
carrels have been designed, manufactured, 
and delivered to hospitals in accordance 
With personnel hiring requirements. Analy- 
sis for subsequent units has started, and 
additional sub-systems will be completed 
in due time. Sub-systems are complete 
training entities and are placed into op- 
eration as quickly as validation permits. 

All materials are validated on new employees 
entering the service as attendant nurses. 
These employees avf' generally high school 
graduates, but a number of non-high school 
graduates are employed in the metropolitan 
areas. 

Personnel in seven State mental hospitals 
cooperate with the development staff to 
analyze needs, review learning objectives, 
role play for slide- tape and aiovie pre- 
sentations, and to develop, - test and vali- 
date completed materials. 

The training system is being developed 
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vcathin the concept of aiding hospitals in 
the total problem of training atteiidant 
nurses as psychiatric aides. The initial 
0 f£crts have been in orientation training, 
and general nursing care skills, but the 
major emphasis will ultimately be in 
behavior modification techniques and other 
psychiatric nursing skills. Media miK is 
carefully programmed to meet the needs for 
satisfying the learning objectives. To 
provide a maximum of learner self-«pacing 
and self-instruction, as veil as ease of 
scheduling, individual study carrels were 
designed to include a writing desk for work- 
ing in a programmed text, a Fairchild cart- 
ridge movie projector to display motion in 
color, a Sawyer slide projector with a 100- 
slide Roto tray, and a Viking tape player to 
play cartridged stereo tapes. One track of 
the tape contains audio instruction, ^diile 
the other track contains impulses to ad- 
vance and to turn off the synchronized 
slide and tape presentation as programmed. 
Programmed instruction directs the learner 
to utilize various media as necessary stim- 
uli in learning sequences. When learning 
outcomes call for discussion or practical 
exercises, the instruction directs the 
learner to contact the instructional mana- 
ger. The instructional manager's manual 
provides a schedule of learner progress, sc 
tne instructional manager will be prepared 
in advance to meet learner needs at appro- 
p^ia,t 0 progress points. Valid crrterron 
tests are provided to test the validity of 
the materials. Validation requires that 85 
percent of the target population responds 
correctly to at least 90 percent of the 
learning objective requirements. 

This training system is being developed on 
a careful analysis of what the attendant 
nurse does in the state hospitals and what‘ 
they must do in view of modern techniques 
for dealing with human behavioral problems. 
The scientific process of developing the 
learning system provides a conglomerate of 
learning situations which ma;^ be easily 
dissected for revision, deletion, or addi- 
tion, It provides learning stimuli based 
on requirements of the target population 
and eliminates the use of extended lectures 
and lengthy training films. When a 30- 
second movie presentation will result in 
the required learner response, a 30- second 
movie is provided. When one colored slide 
and a paragraph of audio instruction will 
result in a required response, that is what 
is provided. This "lean approach" to de- 
veloping learning situations results in a 
saving of learner time and a lessening of 
the boredom inherent in the practice of 
' ‘over- teach ing" . 







The developmental concept L.::d ' ,/hic':i this 

learning system is developed separates the 
evaluation of learning objectives from the 
evaluation of learning effectiveness. If 
effective learning is accomplished , based 
on the established objectives, ineffec- 
tive hospital services may then be related 
directly to stated learning objectives or 
other personnel management problems. 



The concept of scientifically solving learn- 
ing problems for employee development has 
been accepted by a number of organi zat ions 
in government and industry since the 
project started. Interested visitors to 
the project office include persons from 
state and local educat io'"* uni ts , industrial 
personnel, state social service personnel, 
and managers of state. Civil Service train- 
ing programs. As a direct result of the 
interest aroused by this project, a new 
chapter of the National Society for Pro- 
grammed Instruction has been launched in 
the Central Michigan area, ll\e Project 
Director has been called upon to advise 
p ersonnel in ottxer state agencies in the 
various facets of using programmed instruc- 
tion and developing complete learning 
systems , 

The program was described in a presentation 
at the 1969 Convention of the American 
Psychological Association as one of a five- 
part symposium on ‘'Introducing Behavior 
Modification in a State Mental Health 
System". It is also described In an article 
";i**tendant Nursing Training System" in 
Educational Technology . A more current 
description of developmental progress wat'. 
reported in a presentation at the 1970 
Annual Convention of the National Society 
£or Programmed Ins t ro-c t ion. The logic 
of the systems approach is easily accepted 
by organizational managers. Those ^.'•ho have 
had training in systems management easily 
assimilate the intricacies of this develop- 
mental process into their background or 
knowledge. The less indoctrinated find it 
difficult to cope with the organizational 
requirements of systems development, but 
understand and appreciate the logic of such 
application. 

Target trainees who have experienced por-- 
tions of the training for developmental 
test purposes are enthusiastic about the 
manner of study provided by the system. 
Employees who have previously had learning 
problems are the most noticeably enthused 
recipients . 

Instructional managers, who are responsible 




for managing the system in individual 
hospitals, have the most difficult task of 
adjustment. Careful training is required 
to help these people adjust to their new 
role in employee training, and become true 
"Managers of Instruction". 
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Section 5. 



COM^^TJWITY AGENCY PERSONAL 



CO!^tMUNlTY MENTAL HEALTH TRAINING 

Dr. Maurice H. Greenhill 
School of Medl: iue 
University oc Miami. 

Coral Gables, Florida 33124 
***mh-6409 1956- 1957 

The goal of this project v?as to explore 
designs for the preparation of psychologists 
and psychiatrists for work in the community 
area at the local, state, and regional 
levels. The curriculum had three phases: 

(1) seminars on the function of groups; 

(2) practicum work in the psychiatric center 
and its associated general hospital; and 

(3) practicum work in the community at the 
local, state and regional levels. All 
trainees took courses in the Departments 
of Sociology and Human Relations. A 
community practicum included affiliation 
with a large number of local, state, and 
regional agsricies with each trainee having 
active functions during placement. 



TRAINING COMMUNITY AGENCY PERSONNEL 

Dr. Hilda S. Ro liman- Branch 

Los Angeles Institute for Psychoanalysis 

344 North Bedford Drive 

Beverly Hills, California 90210 

MH-8060 1963-1968 

The objectives of the project were to make 
that aspect of psychoanalytic knowledge 
which pertains to a systematic theory of 
human behavior available to a broad 
trum of professionals whose work relates 
to behavior and motivation in htiinan beings. 
In particular this refers to those whose 
daily work concerns education, assistance, 
counseling, therapy, and rehabilitation of 
other human beings. The Community Education 
Committee of the Los Angeles Psychoanalytic- 
Society and Institute does not have as its 
objective the training of individuals in 
the science and art of psychoanalytic ther*' 
apy but rather to incorporate the knowledge 
which has emerged from psychoanalytic learn*' 
ing and activity into the work which is done 
by these other professionals. In addition 
to this primary objective, it has been the 
expectation of the Community Education Cora*' 
mittee that a rippling effect would take 
place in which more and more individuals of 
a professional stature would become aware of 
the availability of such knowledge and would 
in turn be receptive to it. Ultimately the 
most distant objective has been that of 
creating sufficient interest and desire 
among various agencies which would then 



hopefully set up programs of their o^^n and 
ultimately invite faculty members to become 
part of their consultative and teaching 
staffs . 

Fundamentally the programs depended upon 
lectures, seminars, combinations of lectures 
and workshops, individual or small group 
meetings of formal or informal discussion 
nature. The types of professionals involved 
included large groups of teachers and smaller 
groups of probation officers, law^-'ers, judges, 
and psychiatrists. It was decided to tackle 
various professions individually rather than 
to have a broad mixing in public, simply 
because it allowed for a greater specificity 
in demonstration and in teaching the useful- 
ness and applicability of psychoanalytic 
knowledge to the specific fields without 
having to undertake a general training in 
psychoanalysis. It also enabled all the 
participants at each particular meeting to 
develop familiarity with the clinical appli- 
cation of the materials under discussion 
and to make far more pertinent the particu- 
lar experience the individuals could bring 
to bear in the meeting since all the par- 
ticipants would have familiarity with such 
experiences. Some of the programs were 
interrupted and repeated and others were 
newly installed during the latter phases of 
the project. The courses on the average 
ran from four to twelve sessions (ordinarily 
about six to eight) and were composed vary- 
ingly of one-day programs which reached much 
larger audiences on to the continuing four 
to twelve sessions which were mentioned 
above. The total nimiber of registrants 
reached during the five-year period of the 
pilot program was about 6000. 

For the most pai-t the programs have been 
received satisfactorily by those participa- 
ting in them. There is no question but 
that the programs relating to teachers, to 
psychiatrists, to social workers, and a 
particularly interesting program relating 
to law students have been satisfactory and 
have stimulated an awareness and knowledge 
of concepts which are most pertinent to 
their particular •'ields. 

The work which has been conducted through 
the Community Education Committee has been 
the subject of a ntomber of informal meetings 
With the Directors of Extension Divisions 
of other psychoanalytic institutes through- 
out the country, particularly on the West 
Coast, There have also been intense pro- 
grammed discussions at meetings of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association with 
the leaders of Extension Divisions, or 
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their representatives, discussing the pro- 
grams of the various institutes. In addi- 
tion, the members of the Los Angeles Psycho- 
analytic Society and Institute have under- 
taken an extensive inner discussion concern- 
ing the breadth and the depth of their par- 
ticipation in community activities. There 
is no question that the trend is toward In- 
creasing participation in the community by 
the practicing and teaching psychoanalysts. 



CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH 
PERSONNEL 

Dr, Jerome Levy 

Staff Development Program 

Western Interstate Commisslot*. for Higher 
Education 
P,0. Drawer P 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 
***hH-8338 1964- 1966 

This program involved the training exchange 
among the triad of hospitals, community 
agencies, and th^ universities. It aimed 
to set up permanent training bases at 
several of the universities within the area 
as continuing centers for education of the 
personnel in th<i mental health field. Also, 
it developed several continuation education 
centers within community agencies and hos- 
pitals. 



TRAINING OF MENTAL HEALTH COUNSELORS IN 
ISOLATED COMMUNITIES 

Dr. Paul F. Mandeville 
The Bradley Center, Inc. 

1327 Warren Williams Road 
Columbus, Georgia 31901 
MH- 10276 1965-1970 

This Pilot Training Project (MH- 10276) was 
undertaken in 1965 and concluded June 30, 
1970. Xt follows the completion of an 
earlier three-year Demonstration Project 
devoted to the same general program of 
bringing workshop training to a community's 
para^^irof ess ional mental health cc ..iselors 
including ministers, public health nurses, 
caseworkers, school personnel, and others. 
The Workshops have striven to increase the 
resources and skills of these paraprofes- 
sionals in order to open the way for a 
coordinated purposeful program for promoting 
mental health on a community-wide basis. 

To date, 1044 persons have participated in 
training. 

Workshops have relied on a case study 
method entailing a standard method of 
collecting Information about clients, a 
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standard format of information analysis, 
and controlled discussion of case management 
issues. All cases studied and discussed 
have been those of participating trainees. 
Workshops meet in two-hour sessions each 
week for ten consecutive weeks in facili- 
ties provided by trainees in their home 
community. Number of trainees is usually 
limited to approximately twelve per v/ork- 
shop , and workshops normally keep the same 
instructor from beginning to end. Additional 
case consultation is provided trainees by 
phone or mail, and a six months follow-up 
session provides a check on trainees' con- 
tinuing ability to employ the methods of 
information analysis and to perform case 
management decisions. Project evaluation 
includes employment of a research question- 
naire ten weeks before the start of work- 
shop training, at the start of training, 
ten weeks later at its completion, and at 
the six months follow-up session. 

A most unique aspect of this project has 
been the effort to d.evelop an instrument 
(the Personal Data Kit) widespread use 
of which would perTiiit a community's pro- 
fessional and paraprofessional mental health 
workers to communicate readily about people, 
experiencing emotional difficulty coping 
with problems of living and to do this 
sufficiently early so as to constitute a 
preventive as well as remedial force acting 
on behalf of community mental health. 

The uniqueness of this projeci, jcesides in 
its effort to implement a community network 
of mental health action With a gradient of 
responsibility flowing stepwise from para- 
professional to professional mental health 
worker. An assumed basis for both vertical 
and horizontal communication is provided by 
the common language of the Personal Data Kit, 
the standard format of information analysis, 
and the common approach to cacu management 
determination employed in all workshops. 

The project baa accomplished its purpose of 
bringing workshop training to a wide spectrum 
of paraprofessional mental health workers 
residing in small communities within a 100 
mile radius of Columbus, Georgia, the pro- 
ject's center. Training has not interfered 
with the normal occupational activities of 
trainees, and has been more or less unani- 
mously received by them as improving counsel- 
ing and assessment skills. A few trainees 
have incorporated use of the Personal Data 
Kit into their normal work routine. 

The evaluation efforts have provided reliable 
evidence of occupationally-related attitudes 
towards counseling and community action. In 
the aggregate, the findings strongly suggest 
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that commonly shared attitudes and values 
weigh more in the fashioning of an effective 
community- wide program of mental health 
action than does the fact of a readily-at- 
hand communication medium such as the Per- 
sonal Data Kito hikely significant differ- 
ences between critical attitudes and values 
of professional as against paraprofessional 
mental health workers renews debate over the 
advisability of putting major resources into 
the effort to deliver expanded professional 
services or into further efforts to fashion 
a coimnunity mental health force out of 
diverse occupational groups of paraprofes- 
sional counselors. 

A TRAINING PROGRAM FOR AFTERCARE WORKERS 

Dr. Paul W. Penningroth 
Southern Regional Education Board 
130 Sixth Street, N.W. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30313 
liH- 10282 1965-1967 

The project attempted to identify persons 
concerned with and responsible for after- 
care work in mental health and to upgrade 
their skills in carrying out aftercare in 
the 15 states of the South. 

The project ran into difficulties when it 
became apparent that in no state of the 
region (or the nation) has a clear designa- 
tion been made of persons clearly responsible 
for aftercare. This is sometimes assumed 
by mental health centers, or by mental health 
clinics and occasionally hy the mental hos- 
pital staffs. This depends mostly on indi- 
vidual interest and initiative. 

When it became apparent that no overall 
network of training programs in aftercare 
was feasible because of the lack of firm 
statewide commitment to aftercare, the 
project was changed to one of consultation 
to those persons who were interested. Each 
gtate chose its consultant from a listing 
of experts. These experts then conducted 
workshops or consultation tours to inter- 
ested persons in the individual states. 

In all, perhaps 100 persons from the South 
were directly involved in conferences, work- 
shops or consultation sessions of this 
project. Many of them extended their after- 
care activities as a result. A few conduc- 
ted subsequent training programs for persons 
in their own states. 

Perhaps the most significant change was the 
insight that aftercare involves concern for 
the ex-patient* s social, financial, spirit- 
ual and occupational adjustment as well as 
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for his medical well-being. Aftercare is 
more than a "pilling station" operation 
which many persons had felt it to be. 

In the past two years the staff of the 
Southern Regional Education Board have 
filled many requests for copies of the 
project* s publications, **Aftercare" and 
"Coming Home," and have responded to re- 
quests to lead workshops on aftercare. 

Many queries about aftercare programs have 
also been answered. 



I-IENTAL HEALTH TRAINING PROGRAM FOR 
COMMUNITY WORKERS 

Dr. Stanton B. Fclser 
Department of Psychiatry 
Temple University Medical Center 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1>140 

10285 1965- 1969 

Temple University Medical Center provided 
a training program for persons from public 
agencies in Philadelphia with the objective 
of enhancing understanding of mental health 
concepts and principles , and to sensitize 
them to certain socio-cultural, as well as 
psychological issues relevant to the client 
with whom they worked. Two secondary ob- 
jectives of the program were: (1) the 

development of a well-defined and clearly 
outlined curricultom that could be replicated 
elsewhere and (2) the development of evalua- 
tive instruments which would allow for the 
assessment of the effectiveness • of the 
program. 

Trainees came from nine agencies in Phila- 
delphia which served persons primarily from 
the lower socio-economic class. Agencies 
represented include: the Board of Education 

of Philadelphia, the Board of Parole of 
Pennsylvania, Catholic Social Services, 
OpX^ortunities Industrialization Center, 
Pennsylvania State Employment Se^ice, 
Philadelphia County Board of Assistance, 
Philadelphia Department of Public Welfare, 
Philadelphia Departmv^iit of Recreation, and 
the Probation Office of Philadelphia. The 
trainees functioned as case workers, coun- 
selors, probation officers, or recreation 
workers in their respective agencies, and a 
prerequisite for participating in the program 
was that the trainees had no graduate de- 
grees in psychology or social work. 
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Section 6. 



MODEL CITIES PERSONNEL 



MODEL CITIES LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE 

Mr* Raymond E* Nelson 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Ark. 72701 

12539 1970-1973 

This program will provide leadership train- 
ing to citizens in Texarkana for pa-rUici- 
pation in Model Cities activities • The 
program will consist of a series of five 
Institutes, each with six monthly two- 
evening workshops for 50 persons, dealing 
v,ith subjects such as: (1) Preparation f 

Widespread Participation, (2) Understanding 
Groups and Group Dynamics, (3) Community 
Change, (4) Communication, (5) Power for 
Decision-making, and (6) Motivation for 
Participation. Emphasis will be placed on 
small group sensitivity, skill, and dis- 
cussion exercises- The program will be 
directed by University professionals, but 
training responsibilities increasingly will 
be transferred to local trainers as their 
competence is demonstrated. The program 
will be evaluated, and three publications 
prepared: a Project Report, an Evaluation 

Report, and a Training Manual. 

Approximately two- thirds Oj: the participants 
are to be drawn from the so-called target 
areas of the Model Cities programs; the 
remainder will be community service employ- 
ees and public officials. By the end of 
the grant period it is anticipated that the 
in— community trainers would be prepared to 
plan and conduct similar training projects 
xn order to continue the process of local 
leadership development. 

The program will include training for 
leadership skills and competence and train- 
ing for participation in the comprehensive 
planning process. le.re appropriate, 
sensitivity sessions and simulation games 
will be used, as will field work activities, 
brief theory handouts, role playing exer- 
cises, and audio-visual aid presentations. 
Formal lectures will be minimized. In gen- 
eral, a special effort will be made to base 
all training activities on the problems, 
needs and conditions of which the trainees 
have knowledge and have had experience in 
their Model Cities Neighborhoods. 

The training program offers an innovative 
approach to mental health. Rather than 
seeking to restore normal functioning to 
those already identified as having serious 
mental health problems, it assumes that: 




1) a great many, if not all, residents 
of Me del Cities areas exist in a deteriorated 
emotional climate. 

2) such a climate serves as the latent 
precondition for the types of breakdoe^n in 
individual and group functioning which are 
easily recognized as mental health problems. 

3) individuals in such an environment, 
though normally adapted as they can be under 
the circumstances, can achieve a higher 
degree of functional ability to cope with 
environmental problems . 

The training goals, in fact, seek to bring 
participants to levels of leadership compe- 
tence not hitherto within their grasp. By 
sensitizing participants to certain leader- 
ship standards and allowing them to simulate 
leadership roles, the program will increase 
their potential effectiveness, and because 
it provides effective leadership roles, it 
sets the stage for improving the total emo- 
tional climate of and competence of the 
community. 

The program, then, affords the possibility 
of favorable outcomes on three levels. It 
can serve as a preventive, heading off 
serious mental health problems before they 
occur; it brings individual participants to 
a higher degree of functional competence; 
and it can have an impact on the emotional 
climate of the total community. 
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VOLUTSITEEP.S AND CITIZEN PAI^TXCIPATION 



>fENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION STAFF TRAINING 
CONFERENCE 

Mr. Brian O'Connell 

National Association for Mental Health 
10 Columbus Circle - Room 1300 
Nev: York, N.Y. 10019 

9544 1966-1967 

This program consisted of a five-day training 
institute for professional staff of the 
National Association for Mental Health, Inc. 
and provided an intensive learning experience 
in the development of the skills essential to 
mobilization, organization and effective 
utilization of volunteer talents. The need 
for volunteer involvement in support of coir.- 
prehensiva community mental health services 
served as the focus for training. The methods 
of instruction at the conference included a 
combination of plenary sessions, work groups 
and participative labs. 



associate leader and case aide training 

PROPOSAL 

Dr. Victor A. Gelir.eau 
Case Aide Program 
Boston State Hospital 
Boston, Massachusetts 02124 
MH- 11062 1967-1970 

The Case Aide Program at the Boston State 
Hospital first came into being in 1963 when 
a small grant from the Permanent Charities 
Foundation was made available to demonstrate 
the- theory that intelligent and highly 
motivated mature men and women from the commu- 
nity, under the supervision of trained and 
experienced psychiatric social workers, could 
help the chronically mentally ill state 
hospital patients. While this idea was not 
entirely new, having been tested prior to 
1963 with college student volunteers, the 
concept still had some revolutionary aspects. 

Up to the time of student intervention, 
contact of a therapeutic nature with mental 
patients was considered to be the exclusive 
domain of the professionally trained personneL 

It was found that the Case Aide Volunteers 
work with patients was as successful as the 
student-patient relationship had been. Not 
only did many patients show significant 
improvement T^ere hope for change had seemingly 
vanished, but it was also found that the volun- 
teer could help a severely ill patient in a 
professionals could not. This very 
special way of helping could be described as 
partly therapeutic, partly educational and 
partly supportive; and made possible a sur- 
prisingly high degree of patient improvement. 



A Case Aide Volunteers became involved 

in a relationship with a patient, it bec^e 
evident that they needed to have more clinical 
information about the patients assigned to 
them. They were motivated to learn more 
about the operation of a large hospital, the 
various professional specialities, and all 
the ancillary services needed to help a 
patient . 

Several new training instruments were added 
to the program for case aides. The profes- 
sional staff prepared a training manual, A 
Guide for th^. Volunteer which is given to 
every case aide upoii entering the program. 

It is supplemented by a list of readings in 
the fields of psychiatry, social work, 
psychology and sociology. The case aide 
office houses a small library of pertinent 
books and current mental hea..th journals. 
Volunteers attend a series of especially pre- 
pared seminars by hospital personnel and 
outside experts in such topics as clinical 
psychiatry, hospital administration and 
community resources available to patients. 

Subsequently, a more formalized training 
program was established, financed by a 
three-year grant from the Experimental and 
Special Training Branch of the National 
Institute of Mental Health. The training 
program had two interrelated but distinct 
phases. The first consisted essentially of 
an intensified educational program for the 
case aides; the second offered training for 
a new category of worker, the associate 
leader who has been recruited from the ranks 
of the case aide volunteer after completing 
one year of work in the program. 

Candidates for associate leader training are 
selected l)y the program's professional staff, 
on the basis of several criteria; good 
performance as a case aide, personal integra- 
tion and stability, and evidence in group 
settings of leadership qualities and the 
ability to work as part of a team. They must 
also be highly motivated to take on a leader- 
ship position for a minimum of one year. 

The first stage of associate leader training 
consists primarily of group meetings, with a 
professional supervisor in charge of train- 
ing, covering various group leadership tech 
niques and group dynamics. Trainees consider 
the nature of small-group structure and the 
roles played by group participants as well 
as problems of group interaction and potential 
solutions. They also observe other super- 
visors and/or associate leaders conducting 
case aide groups to witness styles that are 
successful, or unsuccessful, for leading a 
group. Each year, associate leaders and 
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staff members participate in a two-'day session 
dfcvoted to group processes. Issues related 
to leadership and appropriate techniques which 
would enable leaders to work more effectively 
with volunteers are discussed. The sessions 
are conducted by a professional psychologist 
from a locel university who has experience 
and expertise in group process. 

In the last stage of training, the trainee 
interviews prvispective volunteers and forms 
a group of 7 to 10 new volunteers. The 
associate leader is responsible for the assign- 
ment of patients to volunteers, relationships 
to the ward staff, and the supervision of the 
volunteers* relationship with his assigned 
patient. 

Throughout their work, the associate leaders 
meet weekly with their supervisor to report 
on the groups they are leading- Whenever the 
leader needs further help, the supervisor is 
available for an individual conference. 
Associate leaders have been trained to rec- 
ognize situations in xdiich they should come 
to the professional for advice or action. 

^^ile the associate leader and case aide 
separate the professional from the patient, 
the professional is still in close contact 
with the entire program and holds ultimate 
responsibility for the volunteer and the 
patient . 

As ot Fall, 1970, 15 volunteers have become 
Associate Leaders , nine, of xdiom are currently 
running groups of 5 to 16 case aide volunteers. 

Since 1963, over 500 volunteers from the 
Greater Boston Community have joined the ranks 
of the Case Aide Program. This sizable number 
represents a wide range of ages, life experi- 
ence, ethnic groupings and social backgrounds. 
They range from college students in late 
adolescence to senior citizens in their late 
seventies; most are between 30 and 50 years 
old. Some are professionally trained in 
science, law, teaching, library work and 
dentistry. The majority are housewives, and 
nearly all are college educated. As in most 
volunteer programs, there is a shortage of 
men workers, but for the past three years 
several Catholic seminaries have used the 
program as part of their field education 
experience. Some young men also come from 
Phillips Brooks House, the volunteer service 
bureau at Harvard University, as well as 
Boston University, Tufts, Brandeis and various 
graduate schools in the greater Boston area. 

In conclusion, it is worth noting that as a 
result of their experiences as Case Aide 
Volunteers, 20 people decided to continue 
their education and have returned to schools 
to obtain graduate degrees in social work. 



Several are now working part-time in the 
field, and one has returned to the program 
as a professional part-time staff member^ 

U. S. JAYCEE LEADERSHIP TPAINING PROGRAM 
Mr. jjrian O'Connell 

National Association for Mental Health, Inc. 

10 CoXumbus Circle - Room 1300 
New York, N.V. 10019 

11129 ].9 67-1969 

This program provided training for U.S. Jaycee 
national, state and local leaders so that 
these citizen leaders would become better 
equipped to help determine, obtain and pro- 
vide services for the mentally ill and men- 
tally retarded. The major component of this 
program was a three-day conference for Jaycee 
lay leaders. The conference was designed to 
instill a desire and feeling of responsibility 
for action, by means of training which pre- 
pared the trainees for that action when they 
returned to their individual states; Con- 
ference participants included three trainees 
from each state, consisting of each state 
president, each national director assigned 
to the mental health-mental retardation 
program from each state, and the state chair- 
man, and members of the National Executive 
Committee. Following the national conference, 
regional seminars for state chairmen were 
scheduled to be held. 



LOCAL MENTAL HEALTH TRAINING PROGRAM 
Mr. Alfred D. Buchmueller 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
700 North Rush Street 
Chicago , I llinois 60611 

11163 1968- 1971 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is using a national staff and part-time con- 
sultants to train all its State PTA Presidents, 
State Mental Health Chairman, and State Parent 
and Family Life Education Chairman to recog- 
nize children's unmet needs and to bet;;: ie 
familiar with proposed plans for assuring 
children's emotional health. The Congress 
hopes to increase parent participation in 
local mental health development. The twin 
goals are (1) education and (2) a social 
action program. 
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TRAINING COORDINATORS OF VULUi\iE;iR SERVICES 

Dr. Marvin S* Arffa 
Northeastern Qniversity 
360 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 02115 
MH-12162 - 1970-1973 

The program is designed to help participants 
to; 

a. understand the nature of volunteer serv- 
ices and its value to patients and 
clients, hospitals and other agencies, in 
the community; 

b. provide knowledge of the principles of 
organization, supervision, and admini- 
stration and learning as these apply in 
the structuring and effective volunteer 
service program; 

c. provide knowledge of the structure and 
function of community organisations and 
their existing resources; 

d. provide skill by coordinating commu- 
nity resources and volunteer services 
with treatment or rehabilitation 
programs ; 

e. develop skills for effective leadership 
and to establish effective working .e- 
lationships with the staff, community 
leaders, and volunteers; 

f. develop skill to interpret the concept 
underlying the use of volunteers as 
members of the treatment, rehabilita- 
tion, and educational program; 

g. develop knowledge of the principles and 
practices of personnel management as 

they relate to the recruitment, selection, 
referring for assignment, training, 
motivation, counseling, retention and 
evaluation of vol'i 'iteers ; 

h. develop knowledge of the media in ^'^rder 
to relate the quality of volunteer 
resources and services to the community; 

i. develop skill in presenting ideas accu- 
rately, effectively, and concisely. 

The first class of trainees was scheduled to 
begin in February 1971. Each trainee will 
have earned a baccalaureate degree, pre- 
ferably with a major in one of the behavioral 
or social sciences. A trainee must be cur- 
rently employed or intending to be evaployc* 
as a Coordinator or Director of Volunteer^ 
Services in Mental Health or Mental Retarda- 
tion setting. Each employed trainee must be 



recommended hy his employing agency and be 
released by iiis employer from regular duties 
so that the trainee can devotr^j full-time to 
study during the period of the course. 

Tacili ties significantly cooperating in the 
training are the Center for Continuing 
Education, Northeastern University; the 
American Association of Volunteer Service 
Coordinators, and affiliate of the American 
Psychiatric Association; and the Mr?ssachusetts 
Department of Mental Health. 

Generic and professional topics are integrated 
throughout the entire educational experience 
which includes lectures, small group discus- 
sion, and experiences in the field . A ^ total 
of 48 lectures and discussions are anticipated 
for each six-month training program. A core 
curriculum includes the dynamics of human 
behavior; interpersonal communication; the 
dynamics and techniques of leadership; and 
inter-intra-group behavior. 

General administrative theory will be provided 
through sessions concerning principles of 
personnel management, supervision, the formal 
and informal structure of organizations, 
community organization, record-keeping, budget 
proposals and fiscal management, job analysis 
and description, pul .ic relations management, 
and program evaluation. Courses focusing on 
the administrationvbf volunteer programs 
particularly will include topics on the his- 
tory and sociology of the volunteer movement, 
recruitment practices, interviewing techniques, 
working with allied staff, using community 
resources, and evaluation of volunteer per- 
formance. Special issues in volunteer 
administration will be led by guest speakers 
most expert in particular situations. 

Inclusion of a field experience is essential 
throughout the training program. Trainees v?ill 
have experience in working directly with the 
community volunteer bureau and local mental 
health and retardation associations. They 
will have experience in planning and orga- 
nizing , conducting orientation, training 
courses, interviewing prospective volunteers, 
and perhaps developing new volunteer programs. 
They will have experience in public relations 
and have an opportunity to deal with a variety 
of administrative tasks. They will have an 
opportunity to attend lectures, and s 'tions 
of other training courses offered by a 
hospital or cormriunity facility which would 
contribute to the general knowledge leeded by 
a coordinator of volunteer services. 

By 1970 new positions numbering close to 1,000 
have been’ established as part of comprehensive 
state planning for mental health and mental 
retardation services. Contacts have indicated 
that Peace Corps volunteers, VISTA volunteers 
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and other similar persons v"iuld find this 
option most appropriate following their tours 
of duty. No such intensive training for 
coordinators of volunteer services now exists 
in the United States. Authorities in the 
field have indicated that the need is great. 

It is hoped that the standard set through 
this course will develop the guidelines 
necessary for a degree program in the future. 
The project may serve as a model for the 
universities that may develop an interest in 
such a training program. 
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Section 8. 



ACMItllSTRATlVE, CONSULT/^TIVE , AND LEADERSHIP PERSONNEL 



POST DOCTORAL INTERNSHIP IN APPLIED BEHAVIOR- 
AL SCIENCE 



Dr. Clovis R. Shepherd 
National Training Laboratories 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

746^ 1962— 1967 

The project provided a group learning ex- 
perience for selected social scientists and 
members of helping professions for a number 
of outcomes including: increased under- 

standing of social processes and change; 
the acquisition of skills to promote - 

ship training in comnvunities, schoolb; - 
organizations; and increased sensitivity to 
social needs. The training program consisted 
of a summer program with a commitment on tha 
part of the trainee during the following 
year to participate as a junior or intern 
staff member on projects selected by KTL 
staff. In addition, continued informal 
study and consultation conferences were 
held with the trainees during the year. 



COMHUNITY MENTAL HEALTH SPECIALISTS 
Dr. Gerald Cap Ian 

Laboratory of Comfliunity Psychiatry 
i harvard Medical School 
Boston, Mass. 02115 
MH-10233 1965-1973 

The objective of this one year, full-time 
educational program is to train mental 
health professionals who will assume posi- 
tions of innovative leadership as planners, 
administrators , researchers and educators 
in their later careers. 

Since its inception ir 1954, 134 community 
mental health spec:*.alists have becM trained. 
These Fellows have included psychiatrists 
who had completed three years of approved 
psychiatric r^Gidency training, psycholo- 
gists with a Ph.D. and relevant work ex- 
perience, social workers with a number of 
years of experience in clinical, community 
and supervisory settings, and nurses with a 
Ph.D. or a master * 3 degree with extensive 
supervisory experience in the public health- 
mental health field. Sociologists, and other 
social scientists with relevant training 
and experience ha^' also participetad on ., 
full-time basis. :ificate in Coixw xJ.::y 

Hetital Health Is aw. .ed by Haira:. -d 1: O, 

School to full-tile^ Fellows ucce ;^.:ul 

completion of the program. 



In certain instances it has been possible 
for arrangements to be made for ' '^ychiatric 
residents to combine their third /ear of 
residency with the LaboratoTry program. 

Harvard Medical School students, other 
students. Fellows and faculf“’ of other 
departments in Harvard Univers ty and 
psychiatric residents in Boston programs 
can participate in coursfs on a part-time 
basis as space permits. The training pro- 
gram also provides opportunities for 
faculty members of other universities to 
participate while on sabbatical leave, and 
extension education is offered on a limited 
basis to staff of community mental health 
programs in Massachusetts, 

The tr'^ining program seeks to meet these 
goals: 1) To provide Fellows with a set 

of ^'maps and compasses” to enable them to 
enter a social system or non- system in the 
field. There are, in effect, two sets of 
Til ps: a. the conceptual map - a framework 

of general principles and theories; b. the 
concrete map - a picture of the many systems 
to which mental health programs relate and 
in which they are embedded. The compass is 
the method by which the conceptual framework 
is used to move purposefully within the 
system. 7) Role shift comfort - the ability 
to change roles on demand, i.e., clinician 
to consultant to administrator, etc. 3) 

To provide technical compet>.vtCi?. in the skills 
used in communi.' v' mental health practice; 
for example, consultation, ' ::nrD‘mity organi- 
zation, administration, etc, 4> To help 
Fellows become knowledgeable research con- 
sumers and to have an understanding of the 
administration of research and the uses of 
research and evaluation data. 5) To provide 
opportunities for Fellows to have experiences 
with consumers. 

The academic year is divided into four 
quarters of approximately tight weeks each, 
so that opportunities are provided for 
field visits. During the first two quarters 
a conceptual foundata.on is built in bas^c 
core courses. The last two quarters are 
more open to provide opportunities for the 
design of electives geared to individual 
and sub-group needs. The weekly schedule 
is aivided into three days of didactic 
teaching, consisting mainly of seminars and 
lectures, and two days of community tiervice. 
Summer field placements are offered to syn- 
thesize the experience of seminars and 
connnunity activities . 

In the field, one of the models practiced 
in community service is the systems model, 
where groups of Fellows and staff operate 
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at many levels within an organisation. 
Another approach uses a public health model 
which is applied through community mental 
health centers with catchment area responsi- 
bilities. In the systems approach, the 
teaching staff and Fellows work as a collab- 
orative consultant team in an agency at 
different levels. These levels can include 
senior administrative personnel, middle 
management and line workers. Planning for 
intervention is done in sessions at the 
X^aboratory in ’’teaching- learning teams” and 
eac?^ staff member and Fellow takes on a 
specific role and task within the system. 
Some examples of programs developed within 
agencies using a systems approach include: 
a city-wide program of systematic adminis- 
trative and case consultation to a Visiting 
Nurses Association; a program of consulta- 
tion and in- service- training for the admin- 
istrative, supervisory, guidance and teach- 
ing staffs of a city S^T'hool Department; con- 
sv.ltation to an Episcopal Diocese (with 
administrative consultation to the Bishop 
and his he. ^quarters staff, and group and 
individual consultee-centered consultation 
to clerg37men dravTii from a cross section of 
inner, middle and outer- city parishes) ; 
administrative and program consultation to 
a Model Cities program. 

Using an alternative model, the Fellow op- 
erates in a mental health center \diich has 
responsibility for a geographic area. Such 
a field experience provides the Fellow with 
an opportunity to understand and apply the 
catchment area concept. He can become 
familiar with the issues and techniques 
pertxaent to community activities. He 
works closely with the director of the 
mental health program and is able to par- 
ticipate in many of his administrative 
activities. He is also assigned two or 
three specific sub-systems within the 
catchiDent area where his intervention may 
the form of consultation, education, 
progravii development and/or coordination. 

In weekly meetings at the Labox'atory his 
activities and experiences within the 
mental health progrMis can be conceptual- 
ised, clarified, and integrated. The teach- 
ing staff acts as supervisor of techniques 
and approaches, while the center director 
communicates with the Fellow at an admin- 
istrative level Examples of experiences 
in one mental health center are: cons' .ra- 

tion to the administrator atid teachers of 
a Head Start project; consultation with th^ 
counselors of a day-care center; administra- 
tive and case- centered consultation to a 
junior high school. 

Fellows spend a substantial part of their 
year in community service activities which. 



together with the consulting and interven- 
tion activities of the staff, provide a 
major link between training, research and 
service. These three major activities of 
the total program of the laboratory are 
designed to be mutually supportive: sound 

training and effective community service are 
dependent on careful research in community 
systems; training of Fellows and others, 
and staff and Fellow interventions through 
community service activities provide live 
data for research, evaluation and program 
development in community mental health. 

Timely dissemination of findings, and the 
application and testing of new approaches 
in the field, are of primary importance in 
the work of the Laboratory. The service 
activities in which staff and Fellows 
participate are a major channel through 
which results enter the field; the training 
of Fellows for responsible leadership 
positions is another. In addition, all 
Laboratory projects assume responsibility 
for publication in books and journals and 
for dissemination through talks to both 
professional and lay audiences. A film 
production unit provides another medium 
through which work has been presented to 
the field. 

Laboratory of Community Psychiatry graduates 
have gone on to influence social policy r*n 
governmental and private institutions at? 
organizations, and into other se^ **n'*s of 
American national life which rffe the 
emotional well-being of its . izens. The 
Laboratory’s major training aim is to con- 
tinue to produce graduates who will make a 
significant positive impact on local and 
national mental health policy and services. 



PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION IN MENTAL HEALTH 
EDUCATION 

Dr. Guy W. Steuart, Ph.D. 

School of Public Health 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 90024 
MH- 10301 1965-1970 

The project was designed: a) to develop a 

training model for the mental health educa- 
tion specialist at the doctoral level; b) 
to offer a community mental health sub- 
specialty at the M.P.H, level in the Division 
of Behavioral ScienL es and Health Education; 
c) to offer input of community mental health 
concepts to the entire student body of the 
School of Public Health, 

Seven doctoral stt^dents are currently in the 
program. Three or four of these students 
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v/ill be graduating in 1970, At the M.P.H,. 
level, eight students have boun graduated 
and are working in coiranunity mental health 
positions. The training program Is comple- 
ting its filth and final year- All trainees 
in the doctoral program have an M.P.H, (or 
fiqui valent) in Health Education and the 
great majority of them also hold Masters 
degrees in an additionai cognate area* Most- 
trainees also have had considerable field, 
experience and were practitioners in a 
health or behavioral science area. Trainees 
were selected for their potential ability 
to function at high level positions. 

Multiple agencies, and institutions have 
cooperated in the training of stude,. ts, 
most notable the Tos Angeles County Health 
Department, Los Angeles County l^ental Health 
Department, and various Community Mental 
Health Centers, specifically in the ghetto 

ariL. ^s * 

The average period of time (post Masters 
degree) to complete the Dr.P.H. degree in 
this program is four years- All students 
take a minor area of specialty and, for the 
most part, this has been a cognate area in 
^ department outside of the School of Public 
Health (e.g-, psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, social psychiatry) . There has been 
every attempt individually to tailor each 
student's curriculum with reference to 
past academic and field experience and his 
projected interest for the futxiire. At the 
M-P.H- level, a mere uniform training pro- 
gram was possible with a strong emphasis 
on the use of small groups for experiential 
learning. 

Training has largely been geared to primary 
prevention. The role model has been one of 
preventive intervention on foci of conflict 
in the culture, Black v- White; Poor 

Well-Off; Students V- Administration; 
Parents v- Teenagers, etc. The theoretical 
fr^^ework has been a social ecosystems 
approach with the professional conceptual- 
izing himself as an agent of social change 
rather than of social control. 

The uniqtieness of the program has been in 
preparing the student to function in a 
complex social and power system with a focus 
on the mental health aspects of group 
alienation, conflict, reconciliation and 
constructive change. There has been train- 
ing in Lhe more traditional role of the 
health education specialist as this would 
be adapted to the narrower needs of mental 
health (or illness) services that concen- 
trate on curative and secondary preventive 
action. But the emphasis has been on a 
community- centered , rather than simply 



cornmup i ty — o n.ent ed. , role. Special attention 
has been given to the potential for mental 
health services to embrace broader, inno- 
vative primary prevention programs as the 
content wxthm whxch the more Ixmxted xntra— 
mural programs of the past may function. 

Th*e training program has appeared to engender 
a good deal of interest in the professional 
mental health community. There have been 
numerous professional visitors from various 
institutions and agencies both in the U.S. 
and abroad. The doctoral students, a socio- 
politically active group, have done con- 
siderable disseminating of the nature of the 
program through their efforts in the field. 
They have served as consultants, group 
leaders, and as resource personnel to 
community groups involved in mental health 
and social action program?. The training 
curriculum has wide diversity and is geared 
to individual needs and '-o the demands o f 
a constantly changing social situation. For 
example, social crises intervention developed 
simply because of needs in this area. Stu- 
dents have been particularly enthusiastic 
regarding the concept of attempting to gain 
entree into the system at those crucial 
levels where a change in licy action would 
have the greatest effect. Consequently, 
they have become keenly aware of the power- 
political networks and have made successful 
forays into foci points in those networks. 

Graduates of the M.P.H, program with a 
mental health sub- specialty are working 
in a variety of mental health and socxal 
action settings including state mental 
health departments, several different county 
mental health departments and OEO sponsored 
programs . 

Three of the doctoral students who will be 
graduating in 1970 have already accepted 
positions. One student has been appointed 
to the faculty of a department of psychology 
at a university and will develop a community 
psychology program; one has been appointed 
Dean of Nursing Education at a new state 
college; one has been appointed coordinator 
of Health Education Services abroad. Thus, 
these students are having no difficulty in 
finding high level positions but the con- 
servatism of more distinctively mental 
health services has largely prevented our 
finding them satisfactory positions in those. 

It is Jc xrable to train the M.P.H, mental 
health education specialist. But in a 
field where innovatic :.i (and the skf.ll a. id 
status to innovate) is so sorely needed, 
it seems equally clear that an even more 
important need is to develop, a highly 
qualified doctoral level group of 
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professionals capable of influencing the 
larger settings and approaches that in the 
end determin*^ the effectiveness of the 
M.P.H. level professional. However, their 
entry into the current mental health services 
system and the willingness of administrators 
to take c:tperiTnentc.i approaches, constitute 
a fii'st and major obstacle to be ovcrccme. 



TRAINING EXECUTIVE STAFFS OF MENTAL HEA’' ill 
CENTERS 

Dr, Iviiliam Hollister 
dchoc 1 of Medicine 
Un:.versity of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27515 
MH- 10648 1966-1972 

This is a post-graduate advanced training 
program for senior professional staff 
members from the disciplines of psychiatry, 
psychology, social work, -^nrsing, social 
science, mental health education and mental 
health administration to prepare them to 
serve as executive staff members in a 
comprehensive community mental health 
center. This program offers a one year's 
study towards a certificate in "Mental 
Health Program Administration" or two years 
study for the above certificate and quali- 
fication for a Master's of Science in 
Public Health with majors in health admin- 
istration, biostatistics, or epideiriology. 

The first year of the program focuses on 
the research and theoretical foundations of 
mental health programming (epidemiology, 
biometrics, social science, clinical and 
program evaluation research) , the pro- 
fessional leadership in administrative 
functions (program development, program 
administration, consultation, program 
operation and staff development) , analysis 
of patient care systems and programr as 
well as courses in program evaluaticn, 
biostatistics and epidemiology. Primary 
attention is given to the development of 
a tutorial relationship with each student. 
Heavy emphasis is placed on learning to 
work in an interdisciplinary agency and 
multiple intervention process system of 
care.. All trainees work iu a "live work 
situation" with full professional responsi- 
bility and accountability. In addition, 
each must complete three program develop- 
ment projects through the stages of need 
survey, planning programs, gaining sanctions, 
training staff, operating the program, 
evaluating it and reporting it. 

The second year of tiV.ining continues the 
above tutorial and field proji^ets and 
provides seminars on the advanced problems 
of administration, consultation, social 



psychiatry, --inticeship placomenc v.’ilii 

men^al administrators in action and 

the completion of the ro(iuired courses in 
the department of choice In the School of 
Public Health. 

After one year devoted to the assembly and 
training of staff and development of cur- 
riculum, the program has 13 full-ti..’.e 
>tudents and 14 part-time trainees. 

The facilities cooperating v. ith ( 
training '^rogrom include the entire 
resources of the .Department of Psychiatry 
in which it is located, the Departments of 
Mental Health, Biostatistics , Health Edu- 
ces, ion, Health Administration, Epide;niology 
ctud others ■^n the School of Public Health, 
the School of Social Noxic, the School of 
Psychology and the Departments of Political 
Science and City Planning v?ith many of 
these outside faculty members receiving 
stafL appointments. The major affiliation 
for field work is with the North Carolina 
St.-; Vo Department of Mental Health with its 
var-ious local area and mental health center 
programs providing apprenticeship x*esources, 
field work placements and sites for field 
projects. The Community psychiatry section 
is intimately involved with the actual 
program operation? of five nearby counties* 
mental health programs. Further research 
is conducted in t\.o rural meiital health 
field stations. 

The major significance of this project 
lie in its provision of specialized multi- 
disciplinary training so that professionals 
viho ^-Till work together in the mental health 
center train together. The project is 
also attempting to produce critical mental 
health manpower for a new developing area 
of mental health C'are delivery and for 
which there is a desperate shortage. The 
uniqueness of the program is felt to lie 
in its emphasis on the tutorial approach 
rather *'ban a graduate school model of a 
"cafeteria of courses". Staff has found 
that to place a total responsibility and 
accountability in live work situations 
creates a much more realistic training 
setting and so has adopted this philosophy 
and style of operation in field work place- 
ments and field projects. 

Major impacts of this program to date have 
been local in the preparation of some 
fourteen senior staff members on a part- 
time basis for nearby mental health centers 
and the preparation of some nine full-time 
individuals on duty in Southeastern mental 
health prograiT'S. For three years staff has 
carried on ^ program of exchange of materi- 
; j, teaching outlines, and curricula with 
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fc^r other V7ell developed coi.'.'.r-.ity 
psychiatry training programs in the 
country i!or mutual benefit- Copies of cur- 
ricular outlines have been requested by 
five othci. psychiatry training programs, 
and representatives of three such programs 
have visited to obser\>^e this program. 

All but one of the full-time graduates now 
in the field are now performing in key 
positions in local or state programs and 
all five of the psychiatrists who trained 
on a part-time basis have succeeded to 
directorships of mental health centers or 
area programs in this state- Three of the 
part-time psychologists are now chief 
psychologist of their respef^ive centers 
and one has moved on to a r. r^-ity teach- 
ing post; one of the part-t:h cial 

workers trained has become adnit-uiStvator 
of his local program and the other has 
become a regional consultant to ^ state 
department of mental health. 

The training materials developed consist 
mainly of the following: 1) Program 

descriptions have been collected of mental 
health activities conducted in the country 
including detailed reports of the opera- 
tion of some 82 mental health centers. 

All this material has been read, cross- 
indexed and is available to students and 
staff as resource materials- This repre- 
sents a very extensive and expensive in- 
vestment in the most current knowledge 
of this new field. 2) A selected bibli- 
ography has been prepared on some 20 
different areas of mental health program- 
ming one of which, on mental health c ten- 
ters, has been adopted by the National 
Clearing House of Mental Health of the 
National Insvitute of Mental Health and 
duplicated and distributed over the nation. 
3) A series of *'in-basket” administrative 
situations has been developed; after fur- 
ther fie^d trial, a report will be pub- 
lished on them. A) A resource file on 
mental health operations, backed up by 
training aid files of specific materials 
to distribute uo students as the end 
product of some three and one- ha If years 
of work of analysis. 5) Students* field 
analyses and field project reports are 
now accumulating and are be. \g made avail- 
able as program development models. 

During the course of this project the 
University has materially e-^;yanded its 
support 1 ?.; terns of space, equipment, 
supportive services, and stat funds for 
some of the principal trainers. The pro- 
gram's expansion and utilization by the 
entire Southeastern region is proceeding 
rapidly. 



COMPREHiySIVl: COMMURITV RiCEIAL UllXlJm 

Dr. Elaine Kepner 
Case b'estern Reserve University 
10950 Euclid Avenu<’- 
Cleveland, Ohio AAlOs"' 

MH-11018 1967-1970 

Cleveland College of Case Western Reserve 
University developed and evaluated an edu- 
cational experience for mental health pro- 
fessionals in the Cleveland community. The 
project ran for two y\: )irs; each year a 
different multi-disciplinary group came 
together for 30 weekly three-hour sessions, 
and for four two->day vror shops spaced at 
bi-monthly intervals. During the two years, 
94 mental health profession 'Is from a variety 
of dioc. ip lines were trained; they c'.ime from 
28 mental health or related institutions. 

The aim was not only to inform the trainees 
but Lo produce organizational change within 
the institutions from which participants 
were dra^m and to encourage inUeragency 
collaboration and coordination. 

The professionals were recruited from 
organizations which are typical of the 
mental health services of urban communities , 
These included private and publicly funded 
in-patient and out-patient se_ vices on the 
child and adult social agencies and 

several institutionj rea ;Mng large, numbers 
of the disadvantaged, V7ith the agencies 
themselves as the primary target of change, 
staff attempted to recruit a '’critical mass" 
c.f individue ' ' not only in numbers but in 
their power bring about change. In most 
cases, se/era7 profe^ ;ionals from a single 
organization were involved, particularly 
those with policy making, supervisory or 
training responsibilities. 

The curriculum was designed to enable tha 
participants to: 1) broaden their under- 

standing of community mental health and new 
treatment .strategies; 2) change their atti- 
tudes and perceptions, both of individuals 
and of agencies; and 3^ acquire new skills 
as consultants and change agents. Three 
courses of 10 weeks each were presented: 
’’community mental health”; ’’new treatraent 
strategies”; and ’’consultation and organi- 
zational change”. During the second ^ ^^ar 
of tiie project, a field work component was 
added to the curriculum. The participants; 
studied 3 inner-city communities and cl apiled 
a report of the implications of their find- 
ings for the mental health service system. 

In additica to teaching new concepts and 
practices in cominunity mental health, staff 
attempted to teach about the process of 
change- Group exercises and practical 
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experiences were used In all of the coui'ser. 
when appropriate » Four 2-cIay workshops pro- 
vided an opportunity to develop in-depth 
understanding of the change process* The 
workshops were devoted exclusively to a 
study of the training group as a microcosm 
of the. mental health community. 

Turing the second year, two types of '’out- 
reach'* programs were offered vThich extended 
further intr ?:he mental health professional 
couiniunityr First, a series of ^ workshop. ^ 
in new treatirent strategies war held, 3 in 
family therapy and 1 in crisis intervention. 
Another series of 4 one-day conferences 
were held, the target group being the top 
administrators of the participating agencies 
along with representatives of the community 
mental health planning vehicles- Attendance 
at these progj-iims varied between 25 and 55 
persons, with a core group of 15 to 25 
attending three or more of the conferences - 
The steering committee that planned these 
conferences still continue to meet mC'^i-hly, 
iu iixpanded format, under the name cf the 
Mental Health Exchange. 

The training model was unique both with 
respect to the goal - to produce organiza- 
tional change - and with respect to the 
educational model which waG based on the 
human factors api*roach to change. The human 
factors model striisses participation and 
ownership of ♦’he change process, the impor- 
tance v: building a climate of trust and 
the need for learning how to work togetlter 
more effectivuiy in planning and implementa- 
tion. While this model had been widely used 
in changing large systems such as industrial 
organizations and schools, it had not here- 
tofore been used as a model in training 
mental health professionals. 

Four types of changes occurred: 

1, Informational and uttjtudinal 
changes - Analysis of data from rating 
scales and follow-up interviews shows sig- 
nificant changes in ter of individual 
attitudes and knowledgeability about commun- 
ity mental health. Group ccm:parisons of 
before and after measures of ^.ttitudes and 
perceptions i,n the first and second year 
groups (of 34 and 58 respectively) showed 
a broadening of interest and understanding 
about community mental health concepts and 
strategies and the appropriate roles of local 
agencies in thi^ir implementation. 

2, Behavioral changes within individ'* 
uals, minimal impact on systems - There v?as 
no appreciable impact on lb individuals 
(167. oi the training population) from 11 
different agencies. There was impact on 



tr:e behavior or 13 individuals from 6 
ac^encies, but liLtle or no impact on their 
agencies. These individuals perc :ive them- 
selves as functioning mere effectively in 
their present roles and as more outspoken 
advocates of change, but do not have the 
power positions in their systems to effect 
change. 

3 . Ee haviorc.l change in individuals 
havi ng impact on system - The project had 
impac t on the behavior of the remaining 
population, 66 persons, sufficient to bring 
about agency change. Fifteen agencie.i, or 
slightly over one-half of those participating, 
changed programs or orientations to a sig- 
nificant degree, 6 of them in major ways. 

These changes were of two types: within 

and between agencies. Examples of changes 
that occurred within agencies include: 
increase in consultative and other preven- 
tive activities; in-service training for 
paraprofessionals, volunteers and profes- 
sionals to extend treatment capability of 
the institution; training of boards; and, 
finally, organization il development efforts 
to broaden the base of decision-making in 
planning, administration and evaluation. 
Collaboration between jrganizations ranged 
from new arrangements to facilitate patient 
referral and follow-up to more complex 
projects involving pooling and/or exchange 
of resources. Most of these were accomplished 
thre i\ u redeployment of personnel, but t'jo 
of them have required and recex/ed new fund- 
ing- The change agent capability of any one 
person or coalition of perjons to impact 
the system was due to a combination of many 
factors such as: the risk-taking ability 

o.. The individual, the po^car of his posi- 
on in the hierarchy, and the rigidity or 
iexibilitiy of his organization. 

4, Ripple effects - The training 
materials de- eloped in the project are 
anticipated to exert some effect on the 
continuing education of professionals- About 
400 copies of the Report on Three Inner City 
Communities prepared by the second year 
group have been distributed and are being 
used in in-service training programs in 
mental health institutions and in university 
courses • 

./\n extensive project report is available. 

In terms of ripple effects into the larger 
mental health community, 13 participants 
have moved into key positions of increased 
power and influence. The Mental Health 
Exch^’.nge (the administrators* group) still 
continues to meet as an open forum. 

In summary, this innovative educational 
project succeeded to the extent described 
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a:>ovo in its aim of translating individual 
learnings and attitudinal chanf ;c into or- 
gani 2 ational ciiange, conscnanu v?ith the 
goals Ox community mental health. The lass 
tangible effects related to the human 
factors change model demonstrated two 
important factors in community cnange: that 

people Work together most effectively when 
they develop a sense of trust and col league- 
ship, and that change is made by people, not 
just by plans and by dollars. Further, it 
deincns trated that the meiital health pro- 
fessional lias the capacity to become a more 
effective and creative change agent than 
his traditional role in the system usually 
permits . 

ADMINISTRATION OF COM^^UNITY MENTAL HEALTH 
SERVICES 

Dr. Sidney Maiiick 

Institute for Child Mental Health 

120 W. 57th Street 

Nv^w York, h.Y. 10019 

MH-11207 1968-1973 

The curriculum in administration of Commun“ 
i cy Mental Health Services is a new program 
of education and training for administrators 
of community mental health services. This 
effort, begun in 1968 under a grant from 
NIMH^ was designed to provide a major ad- 
vance in the administration of iwental health 
services by imparting to key professional 
groups increased knowledge and critical 
understanding of objectives as well as of 
technologies needed to implement community 
mental health programs. The curriculum was 
conducted by the Institute for Child Mental 
Health, located in New York City, 

The curriculum, which emphasized the newer 
behavioral sciences, was tested and devel- 
oped through successive years of instruc- 
ts n and application, and was structured 
inco three major sequences: 

I . Generic Administrative Theory and 
Practice 

II, Plann i ng and Organizing the 
Contniunity Mental Health Service 

III. Problems of Operation and Integra- 
tion : In this sequence, the attempt was 

made to integrate and .chieve a fusiou of 
the separate strands of the first two se- 
quences by focusing on operating adminis- 
trative problems, 

Wi^-h regard tc program format, sessions 
were held o:i Saturday mornings and Wednes- 
day afternoons. 



Sequences i ai'-d li .:n concurrent' I y for 
twenty weeks on Saturday morninys and lat-,; 
Wednesday afternoons, i.e., for 40 two-hour 
meetings. Scvjuence JIi an for ten weeks 
meeting for two hours on Saturday mornings. 
Instruction began in October and extended 
through Mey of each year. 

Individual tutorial sessions were also held 
before or after the conference sessions with 
those participants v;ho felt a need for them. 

The faculty was composed of individuals 
representing competence iu training and 
education in nonstructured settings. They 
were knowledgeable about generic administra- 
tive pr(->cess, with special reference to the 
community ;,i.-ntal health field and repre^ 
ted imierul' cipiinary and multidisciplinary 
combinations of comp^^ noies, e.g., manage- 
ment experience in the community mental 
health field as well as understanding of the 
behavioral sciences and of administrative 
process . 

The participants, during the three years of 
the program, consisted of fifty-^ ne persons 
employed in community-based mental health 
services . 

Workers from various professions, i.e., 
psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, 
social scientists, educators, ,nd public 
service administrators , were inc _uded in 
the group. 

Candidates participated on a part-time basis, 
regaining in their employment while attend- 
ing the rseminars, work she ^ and conferences. 

A profile of the participants reveals the 
following information: the average age was 

42; there were 22 women and 29 men. Twelve 
were M.D.'s; 5 had Ph.D.'s; 13 had Master's 
Degrees; 26 had the M.S.W.; 4 had Bachelor's 
Degrees; and one trainee was an R.N. Twenty 
had between one and five years of experience; 
the remainder had longer administrative ex- 
perience. 

While funds did not allow for a systematic 
before and after controlled s tudy of the 
impac" of the program, questionnaires 
filled out by the participants attested to 
a significant degree of program impact. In 
general, the enthusiasm and morale of the 
group was extraordinary. Year after year, 
attendance held up very we;^l and the re- 
actions and comments of the participants 
were consistently po.iirive. 

In addition to the reactions of the 
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participants, the reactions of the field 
as a whole, as expressed in requests for 
additional activities and training pro- 
grams, also attested to the positive impact 
of the initial years of the program. For 
example, the Community Psychiatry Division 
of Columbia University asked the Institute 
to contribute the sequence on generic admin- 
istrative theory and, in addition, the In- 
stitute ii. conducting specialised programs 
in administration and management for indi- 
vidual agencies, such as the New York City 
Department of Mental Health and Mental Re- 
tardation Services. 

The instructional method which predo-ninated 
was the lecture- seminar . This was especially 
t'jue in the first two sequences on General 
Administrative Theory and Community Mental 
Health Adminiv.tration. However, in Sequence 
III the att» :^*t was made to synthesize and 
integrate tin -terials of the first two 
sequences t ^ l.a^ing the participants pre- 
pare a serlet of case sttidies and in-basket 
exercises to use as the basis for discuss- 
ing operational problems e These learning 
materials were extremely usefiil as they 
allowed the instmetor s to focus on real 
problems and Issues confronting the par- 
ticipants in their day-to-day administra- 
tive roles. 

The individual tutorial sessions also 
served a elated purpose. Many of the 
participants used the tutorial sessions 
to unburden themselves of anxieties which 
they felt regarding administrative problems 
or crises which they were facing and which 
they were unsure about in terms of methods 
of handling. While at times, the coordina- 
tor during the sessions could offer little 
more than reasstirance or general support, 
at other times he, or one of the appropriate 
instructors, did try to offer suggestions 
based directly on the theoretical or prac- 
tical work of the conference sessions. 

Review of available information of related 
programs affirms some of the unique emphases 
which characterize this curriculum. It 
acknowledges the commoii roots of the mental 
health function, gr:neric administrative 
principles and practices and the behavioral 
sciences. This approach has the value of 
allcwjT^g the mental health administrator to 
see himself in the context cf over-all ad- 
•. ^ration, with the consequence of his 
an having access to solutions and probleiTs- 
solving techniques developed in other ad- 
ministrative settings which might be applic- 
able to his problems and decisions. 



THE MENTAL HEALTH URBAN GENERALIST 

Dr. Roy J. Jones 
Howard University 
2400 Sixth Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20001 
MH- 12155 1970-1974 

The major objective of this project is to 
offer an interdisciplinary master's degree 
program aimed at equipping the mental health 
worker and other human service worker with 
the skills required to deal effectively with 
urban social problems. Such skills and eom- 
oetencies include specialization in mr^ntal 
health program planning, program administra- 
tion, program operations, research and eval- 
uation. 

The program began the second semester cf the 
1969-70 academic yeai: . There wer= eight 
full-time students enrolled with an addi- 
tional six students from other schools and 
departments. It is anticipated that thirty 
students will be enrolled in the program 
the next academic, year. At least fifteen 
of these students will be enrolle . futl-time 
and will be receiving support under the 
grant from NIMH. 

It is of interest that the level and quality 
of student that the program has been £i‘ble 
to attract thus far are of a high level of 
competence. The majority of them have had 
prior work experience in programs concerned 
with urban social problem,':.. 

The program has received the. endorsement and 
cooperation of the Central Administration of 
the University, the Graduate School and 
several other schools and departments vrithin 
the University. 

Commitments have been received from public 
and private health and welfare agencies and 
organizations to actively participate in the 
effective implementation of the program. 
Included among the agencies and organizations 
from whom commitments have been received 
ar^: community mental health programs, the 

Model Cities Program, the public schools of 
the District of Columbia, the Department of 
Public Welfare, the Juvenile Court, the 
Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies, 
the. United Planning Organization, the Mayor’s 
Manpower Administration, the Mayor's Youth 
Commission, the Washington Urban League, 
the People's Involvement Cooperation and the 
Model Inner City Community Organization. 

Seminars and classes are held both in formal 
and informal settings including institutions, 
agencies, community facilities and homes of 



faculty members. Adult education techniques 
are utilized, requiring active participation 
of the student in the learning process. Two- 
way communication forms are a.n integral part 
of the basic education philosophy of this 
program, with limited use of one-way forms 
of communication such as the traditional 
lecture method. Auto- instructional tech- 
niques, however, are developed by students 
and faculty not only as basic research and 
educational concepts but for use as ancil- 
lary teaching methods. Other innovative 
training methods include the use of computer 
games aimed at including the relevant vari- 
ables in planning a comprehensive program 
and relevant simulated exercises on urban 
social problems, 

A core seminar is perceived as being very 
crucial to the effective implementation of 
this interdisciplinary program* It is 
desired to provide the opportunity for maxi- 
mum student- faculty , faculty- faculty and 
student- student interaction* 

The seminar is to be held at regularly 
scheduled t\co-week intervals and all fellows 
will be required to participate. 

It is within this context that multi- 
disciplinary approaches to mental health 
intervention methods, planning models, 
curriculum and research methods will be 
re^^iewed and developed, 

i.^erfauns completing this program will be 
equipped with relevant academic and practical 
knowledge and skills to begin to function 
immediately as mental health program planners, 
p.. ogram administrators, program operation 
personnel and/or researchers* 

There is not only a shortage of this type 
of mental health professional, but many of 
the persons currently performing these roles 
do not have adequate educational backgrounds - 
mainly because no such educational experience 
was available to them, to meet minimal much 
less maximum performance requirements. 

The impact of bringing together an inter- 
disciplinary team to focus on urban social 
problems in the nation's Capital cannot be 
over- stated. It is anticipated that this 
program will have an invaluable effe^^t on 
relevant problems facing the nation and the 
local community. 

The proposed field experie.ice, the utiliza- 
tion of community persons as faculty guest 
lecturers and seminar participants, the 
recruitment of students from among persons 




currently employed isi related fields will 
contribute greatly to the closing of the 
hiatus between academic training and the 
demands, placed upon the recent professional 
school graduate* 

Many of the ritudents currently enrolled in 
the progra*Ti have already obtained jobs in 
training and on a consultant basis as a 
direct result of their learning experience 
in the Urban Studies program* 

In April the Howard University Center for 
Community Studies, the recipient of the 
NIMH Grant, hosted the first annual confer- 
ence cf the Council of University Institutes 
on Urban Affairs* The conference focused on 
current issues conf’-'nting university urban 
affairs programs. During this three-day 
conference, speakers and small work groups 
paid particular attenticn to (1) under- 
graduate, graduate and community education 
programs; (2) administration of urban studies 
programs; (3) problems of working with, or 
for government and community groups; (4) 
research issues and programs; and (5) urban 
studies centers and environmental quality* 

The students in the Howard University Urban 
Studies Program were active participants in 
several phases of the conference* 

In cooperation with the International City 
Management Association (ICMA) and the 
Washington Council of Governments in the 
Washington Metropolitan area, the Center 
has developed a professional training pro- 
gram in city management* 

Students enrolled in this program will work 
half-time in one of the local municipal 
governments, the i*emainder of the time will 
be spent on didactics. These local agencies 
will provide a learning experience for the 
student which is directly related to the 
specific function of managing urban govern- 
ments* The program is currently limited to 
six entering students. The current program 
is supported by the training division of 
the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. The program will contribute to the 
solution of the black manpower problem in 
city management. 

During the past academic year the Center for 
Community Studies completed an evaluation 
of the Basic Adult Education Demonstration 
Program of the Public Schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, This project was 
supported by a grant from the U,S* Office of 
Education to the District of Columbia Public 
Schools* Urban Studies students were 
employed as interviewers and research 
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assistants on this project. 

A second graiit was awarded by the District 
of Columbia Public Schools to evaluate the 
Anacostia Community School Project, 

The evaluation is aimed at providing data 
that will strengthen the program as it 
becomes operational as well as measuring 
its effectiveness. Urban S ‘dies students 
are employed in instrument development and 
data collection. 

The staff of the Center for Community 
Studies recently completed a report which 
included recommendations for university— 
vide involvement in urban affairs. This 
report received enthusiastic endorsement 
by the University, 
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Section 9. 



PHARMACISTS 



HUMAN BEHAVIOR FOR STUDENTS OF PHARMACY 

Dr. G. Dwaine Lawrence 

University of Southern California 

School of Pharmacy 

University Park 

Los Angeles, California 90007 

**>ih.-12301 1970-1974 



life simply filling prescriptions, V7hich 
with modern technology can be done very 
competently by a technician. The focus on 
the nev7 role image means that the pharmacist 
would spend less of his time actually filling 
prescriptions and more of his time in a 
teaching health educator role. 



This project is designed to develop and 
provide a required and specific course of 
study in Human Behavior for all senior 
students of Pharmacy at the University 
of Southern California. This course will 
emphasize genetics and behavior, personality 
development, social ecology of behavior, 
deviant and maladaptive behavior, pharmacology 
and behavioral alteration, the patient-helper 
relationship, hospitiil and other organiza- 
tional behavior, and culture and behavior. 

The Clinical Clerkship program will comple- 
ment the course in Human Behavior. This 
course of study in Human Behavior is 
essential training the pharmacist if he 
is to become fully effective in understanding 
the needs of and in providing the proper 
professional services to the mentally dis- 
turbed patient. 

The key and inseparable objectives of this 
program are to develop a new role image 
comprising more functions for pharmacists, 
and to prepare pharmacologists for the new 
role and additional professional functions 
as health educators and consultants regarding 
drugs - prescription and otherwise. 

The curriculum ^^Iready contains several 
courses prior to the senior year which are 
directly relevant to the program, and there 
is and will be considerable work going on 
to educate pharmacists in the community who 
will serve as preceptors for the pharmacy 
students . 

Preliminary planning and work has gone into 
the development of this program over the 
last few years. 

This new role and self-image in one sense 
reflects a full cycle. At a much earlier 
time the physician actually served as his 
own pharmacist prescribing and filling 
prescriptions; then this function of the 
physician was gradually given to the phar- 
macist to relieve the physician for other 
functions* The emphasis in this program 
upon returning some of the “doctor-like” 
functions to the pharmacist is based upon 
the belief that the amount of training 
required to turn out a pharmacist is far 
too great to have him spend the rest of his 
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Section 10. 

DEVELOPMENT OF A MENTA HEALTH CURRICULUM 
FOR TRAINING OF THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS 

Rev. V. V. Herr 
Department of Psychology 
Loyola University 
Chicago, Illinois 60626 
MH«"6404 1956-1962 

This project was an interdisciplinary approach 
to the study of the role of religion in mental 
health, in an attempt to make better use of 
the behavioral sc5.ences in the training of 
pries and ministers. Schools of the three 
major faiths worked together, with projects 
conducted at Harvard Divinity School, Yeshiva 
University, and at Loyola University of 
Chicago. It is a unique project in the sense 
that nothing like it had been done by the 
churches before, and certainly not: with gov- 
ernment support. Over 150 major Catholic 
theological seminaries cooperated in this 
pilot study and received all of the results 
of the study progressively from the years 
1962-1967. 

The Loyola project aimed to prepaxe and pre- 
sent materials and methods that have been 
developed in the behavioral sc?lcnces to assist 
in the training of clergymen. The final re- 
sult would be that clergymen, in their role as 
clerg37men, might contx'ibute in their own 
unique way to the mental health of the nation. 
All these seminaries declared themselves 
willing and eager to accept newer methods of 
training, when and if their efficiency had 
been well established. The three main objec- 
tives of the program are: 1) the preventive 
aspects of mental health, 2) aiding the 
actually mentally ill through skillful use of 
techniques of referral as well as through 
religious resources, and 3) fostering mental 
health through encouragement of the type of 
training that will guarantee the most adequate 
development of each individual personality* 

Project workers realized very early that the 
precise role of the clergyman would need 
clarification. Thus, many subsidiary projects 
soon assumed important proportions in the 
total study. These were; to ascertain whal: 
attempts are being made by seminar^' heads and 
teachers toward clarifying the role of the 
clergyman in maintaining mental health; to 
learn what satisfaction seminarians have re- 
ceived from existing training methods and 
what steps are being taken to evaluate and to 
improve the situation; to ascertain v?hat 
knowledge clergymen in general have wdth re- 
gard to the goals and methods of the ancillary 
mental-health disciplines and what kind of 
screening of candidates for the ministry are 
being used. 

It should be noted that the advisory board 
for the Loyola project had representatives 




from the following disciplines: theology, 
psychiatry, medicine, psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, education and administration. 
Existing agencies, in the mental field, direc- 
tors of institutes and workshops in mental 
health, and seminary heads also cooperated. 

The Loyola Project was actually a continuation 
of a counseling program for clergymen which 
had been begun by the Archdiocese of Chicago 
five years prior to the beginning of the NIMH 
project. This same counseling program con- 
tinues to function at Loyola as part of uni- 
versity training for clergy as ‘well as lay 
persons . 

As is well known, Vatican Council II made a 
thorough s tudy of Catholic seminaries all 
over the world and at this Council one of our 
Loyola Project workers. Reverend Charles A. 
Curran, acted as an expert consultant for two 
years. The director of the project, the 
Reverend V.V. Herr, S.J., was also called in 
during the closing sessions to confer with the 
Council representatives in regard to the cur- 
riculum for training seminarians. Therefore, 
it is obvious that the study done at Loyola is 
having national and even international reper- 
cussions. Almost all of the re^'tors of the 
cooperating major seminaries asked for and 
received copies of the course materials. They 
also sent in very helpful comments in regard 
to their own reactions and these were incor- 
porated in the revised editions. The project 
director attended the National Education Assoc . 
meetings every year from 1962-1967, and ad- 
dressed the rectors of all the Catholic 
seminaries concerning the project. 

Xlithin two years of the completion of the pro- 
ject, five books have been published, de- 
i c :ibing the course content which our project 
recommends for seminarians. One of these 
books, prepared by the codirector of the pro- 
ject, who was a priest psychiatrist since de- 
ceased, has received the widest circulation. 
Several of the books will be published iu 
foreign languages * 

Tiie Loyola project is probably responsible, at 
least in part, for several newer projects of 
much wider scope in the United States within 
the last two years. One of these is supported 
by the National Council of Bishops; it will 
last three years and will evaluate the 
personality of Roman Catholic clergymen in 
terms of efficiency and creativity in 
promoting mentally healthy religious life. 
Another project, supported by members of 
different religions orders , evaluates the 
selection processes now being utilized by 
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religious sisterhoods. Of course there is a 
double aspect of this selection; namely, to 
protect the religious themselves from be- 
coming mentally ill, and to aid them in 
fostering better mental health among the 
children and others entrusted to their care. 

Loyola University has received an additional 
grant for modernizing the program of coun- 
selor training. 

development of a mental health curriculum 

FOR THE TRAINING OF THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS 

Samuel H. Miller 
School of Divinity 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 02238 
MH-6406 1956-1961 

The project was set up to investigate train- 
ing Protestant seminarians in mental health 
theories and practices; the training involved 
was thought useful both for its own sake in 
sending out to the seminaries and churches 
men grounded in mental health work and for 
its function as a laboratory n curriculum 
study and the de^^elopment of ni-itliods and 
texts . 

Approximately 20 Ph.D. candidates were 
trained in the field of religion and mental 
health. Approximately 40 E.D. candidates 
worked in field education projects in 
religion and mental health . And approximate- 
ly 120 students (primaril ^.D.) took part 
in classes and seminars o'. le subject. 

The project resulted in t ollowing books: 

The Ministry and Mental ^ -^th 

Hans Hoffman, Associat n P?:ess, 1960 

Making the Ministry Rele it 

Hans Hoffman, Scribner j, 1960 

The Abnormal Person and uis World 

Paul J. Stem, Von Nostrand Press, 1964 

Religion and Mental Health 

Hans Hoffman, Harper (& Row), 1961 

The fourth of these books is a text developed 
especially for use in seminaries and divinity 
schools . 

Within the Divinity School, the growth and 
professionalization of the field education 
program to its present position (by vote of 
the faculty this spring) as a two-year 
requirement within the B.D. program; the 
current capital drive to endow a chair in 
pastoral counseling; the new involvement in 
training for clinical psychology throughout 
the University as recommended by report of 
a special committee appointed by the 



President; and the calling of Dr. William R. 
Rogers, associate professor of psychology 
and religion and associate dean of Earlham 
College, as a visiting lecturer next spring 
term - all these are only a few among the 
many indications of the project's continuing 
influence. 

TRAINING PROGRAM IN MARRIAGE AND FAMILY FOR 
CI.ERGY 

Rabbi Fred Hollander 

Yeshiva University 

55-5th Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10033 

MH-6407 and 1956-1967 

MH-7448 

In 1956 the NIMH awarded Yeshiva University 
a grant to develop a pilot training program 
for the purpose of evolving mental health 
teaching materials for clergy (parallel 
grants were awarded simultaneously to Harvard 
and Loyola Universities). 

In 1962 the NIMH awarded a second pilot 
training grant to develop a program in 
Marriage and Family for clergy. (This pro- 
ject was carried forth in cooperation with 
Harvard Divinity School and the Department 
of Psychology at Loyola University, repre- 
sented by the late Dean Samuel Miller and 
Dr. Leroy Wauck, respectively.) 

When the Yeshiva Project first addressed 
itself to this task, it was with the intention 
of attempting to evolve mental health teach- 
ing materials. After considerable effort in 
this direction it became evident that this 
process -ould not result in the evolvement 
Q f a definitive educational program for 
clergy because two basic conditions were not 
met. 

First, there does not exist among religious 
and mental health educators a commonly 
defined conception as to the nature of the 
clergyman's role in mental health. This 
applies also with respect to the clergyman s 
role in such special mental health areas as 
marriage counseling and pastoral counseling, 
secondly, there does not exist a source of 
mental health knowledge commonly accepted as 
a specific source of subject matter out of 
which course materials for clergy could be 
developed. 

The Yeshiva Project determined that its 
major function was to examine several basic 
issues and through some objective methods, 
including consultation with religious and 
mental health educators, arrive at some 
formulations with respect to these issues. 

The Projects* formulations are as follows: 
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The clergymaxVs role with respect to mental 
health is to make available the resources of 
religion in a manner that they can serve as a 
motivating force in assisting the individual 
to cope more effectively with his mental health 
problems. 

What this implies can best be appreciated 
when contrasting to the view of some reli- 
gious and mental health educators who see a 
clergyman' s role in mental health as that of 
a helper to those seeking assistance for 
their mental health problems. According to 
the Yeshiva Projects, this general definition 
makes the professional function and education 
of the clergyman indistguishable from thcit of 
the mental health worker. What is more, this 
open-ended conception role is notin consoi»ance 
with the position of leading religious and 
mental health educators who feel that the 
clergyman’s mental ht^alth r ' s ^ ^ o" 
such a nature that it reflects his vocation 
as religious and spiritual leader and guide 
to his people. 

The basis for the clergyman, as a religious 
and spiritual leader having a role in mental 
health, is rooted in two premises: (1) that 

values, in addition tc their social and 
cultural significance, have a psychologically 
demonstrable role in determining the degree 
to which an individual will be able to effec- 
tively cope with the incapacitating effects 
of stress, internal, as well as external; 

(2) that religion is recognized to be a 
repository of wholesome and positive life 
values. Thus, in terms of its ideals, con- 
cepts, moral and ethical principles and 
philosophy of existence, religion reflects 
values relating to all aspects of the human 
condition which are presently recognized to 
be wholesome when measured against the broad 
criteria of mental health and mature living. 

In order that the clergyman become capable of* 
utilizing religiously-derived values as his 
specific Contribution to the management of 
mental health problems, he has to be educated 
in two areas of knowledge: 1) A comprehensive 

understanding of religiously- derived values 
in terms of their mental health significance, 
and the relationship of these values and their 
helping potential to people dealing with the 
range of stress situations that confront the 
individual in the course of daily living; 

2) knowledge in the mental health sciences. 

The task involved in making such clergy pro- 
grams available, according to the Yeshiva 
Project, is a multi-faceted one involving the 
following steps: (1) In the seminarian the 







educational programs have to be so designed 
and structured that the theological student 
will cultivate an appreciation of the values 
implicit in religious resources in relation 
to their potential significance in assisting 
people, both in the area of pre\ention and 
the management of mental health problems. 

(2) With respect to the mental health 
sciences, it is necessary to evolve subject 
matter in mertal health which will provide 
the clergyman with the capacity to understand 
the place and relevancy of his resources in 
the management of mental health problems. 

(3) A field work and clinical program must 
be designed specifically to provide the 
clergyman with the type of practical experi- 
ence that he, as a clergyman, requires to 
develop the skills necessary for the effec- 
tive communication of his resources. 

T was Yc coitclusici. Li.aL cj.v_*.gy- 

man' s capacity to participate in the area of 
mental health is not only determined by the 
degree to vdiich he is capable of using his 
resources. In addition to training the 
clergyman, it is necessary to provide the 
mental health worker with an orientation 
relative to the clergyman's mental health 
role in order that he be able to cooperate 
with him. 

In addition to arriving at these basic for- 
mulations relative to the task of developing 
a mental health education program for the 
clergy, the Yeshiva Project has made the 
following contributions to program develop- 
ment: (1) Determined the basic characteris- 

tics of knowledge in the mental health 
sciences and field work experience to serve 
as the basis for developing the necessary 
teaching materials. (2) Delineated the 
categories of religiously- derived values 
which would be of especial significance for 
clergy to communicate. (3) Outlined the type 
of program to be made available to mental 
health workers to enable them to make optimal 
use of the clergyman as a resource person in 
the management of mental health problems. 

(4) Communicated its findings to leading 
religious and mental health educators relative 
to the task of mental health education for 
clergy and underscored the need for a re- 
focusing of seminary education to achieve 
this end. (5) Obtained the support of 
religious and mental health educators capable 
of utilizing Yeshi\’a Projects' conclusions 

to formulate a focused merital health education 
program for clergy. 
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PASTORAL COUNSELING PREPARATION TOR 

rabbinical students 

Rabbi Bernard Mandelbaum 

Jewish Theological Seminary of America 

3080 Broadway 

New York, N-Y. 10027 

MH-8040 1963-1966 

The purpose of this program was to develop 
and to test a curriculum and testing proce- 
dures for instruction of rabbinical students 
in pastoral counseling. 

Since the program began iu September 1963, 
seven classes of approximately 25 students 
each has been graduated and most of these 
students have completed the training program. 
The program runs three years. In addition 
there are two classes cur?ri=nLly enrolled. 

Students are all college graduates and full- 
time students in the Graduate Rabbinical 
School of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America. Most will go on to congregational 
work. A few plan to remain in academic life. 
The course was initially required of all 
students planning to undertake congregational 
work, but in 1969-70 there was a revision of 
academic requirements. At present only the 
introductory series of lectures is required 
while the rest is optional. Despite the 
change, almost all of the students continue 
to take the full course. 

As presently constituted, the training program 
includes two semesters of class at the rate 
of two hours a week. This classroom work may 
consist of lecture, recitation or seminar 
discussion. There is a full year of service 
in a community service organization, to which 
the students are expected to give two hours 
or more of work each week. Here, under super- 
vision, they participate in the care of 
individuals seeking help, and are instructed 
by both the personnel in the institution and 
our own faculty. This includes some of the 
large social service organizations in New 
York City, homes for the aged, homes for the 
blind, hospitals, and also a counseling 
service developed within the department. 

The first required lecture series includes 
basic introductory material, such as the 
psychology of normal behavior, child develop- 
ment, and gross psychopathology. The second 
series of lectures which is optional but 
popular, ivicludes lectures on group psychol- 
ogy as it pertains to the religious congrega- 
tion, techniques of counseling, psychologic 
valence and significance of religious ritual 
and belief, and the rabbi’s role in the 
prevention of mental illness. 

In their agency placement, students are 



expected to come to grips with the experience 
of dealing with individuals in trouble, to 
learn to analyze their problems, to formulate 
a plan of assistance and to carry it out. 

Because all serve in specialized agencies, 
one session per month is provided to permit 
students to exchange experiences and, with 
the assistance of faculty, to relate their 
practical experience to the didactic material 
which they have learned. Last year the de- 
partment conducted for the first time a sem- 
inar meeting weekly for two hours , dealing with 
current problems in such areas as sexual 
behavior, abortion, drug abuse, and suicide. 

This was entirely elective but drew a large 
number of students and some alumni. 

Using the rabbinical members of the faculty of 
the department in the seminar discussions has 
improved the teaching. The rabbis were able 
to describe their own counseling experiences. 
Since they are rather distinguished within the 
rabbinical community, the students regarded 
them as role models, and then, as was subse- 
quently learned, when they began their congre- 
gational work, thRy involved themselves in 
counseling with some interest and some ease. 

The impact of the pi-ogram upon the community 
is difficult to assess. However, it is known 
that the program exerts considerable influence 
upon the graduates and some influence over the 
entire rabbinate in the Conservative Movement. 
One graduate upon accepting his first position 
in a new community, immediately proceeded to 
mobilize community support and then to organize 
a community mental health center. 

One of the unexpected but fortunate effects of 
the program has been a shift in the attitude 
of the social service organizations to which 
students have been assigned, not only toward 
the students but toward cooperation with the 
clergy in general. When the program began, a 
good deal of both overt and covert opposition 
to the idea of any kind of clerical involve- 
ment in counseling was encountered. However, 
the students have demonstrated to the workers 
in these institutions that they could be 
helpful in specific ways. Staff believes 
that a change in attitude on the part of 
social service organizations can be seen. One 
evidence of the change is that whereas at 
first it was difficult to find enough place- 
ments for students, now the institutions are 
vying with each other to have students assigned 
there. 
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Most of the graduates assume positions as 
c^ugregational rabbis. As such they utilize 
the counseling skills taught in the program. 
Some students, before graduation, function as 
leaders and organizers for the youth organiza- 
tions, summer camps, and campus groups. Here 
they utilize the skills which they have been 
taught. 

One of the developments is the creation of a 
counseling center within the institutional 
walls . 

Departmental faculty has been active in dis- 
seminating information about the program to 
both professionals and laity within religious 
Jewish institutions in general and the Conserv- 
ative Movement in particular. Staff has ad- 
dressed conventions of the Rabbinical Assembly, 
meetings of lay groups, teaching programs of 
military chaplains, social workers, social 
service educational programs and religious 
school principals. Professional papers have 
been presented at meetings of social workers, 
general practitioners, and other professional 
groups. Papers have been published in the 
N.Y. State Journal of Medicine, the Journal of 
Jewish communal Service, and Conservative 
Judaism. Staff is in constant and close touch 
with alxmini, teaching them in intramural post- 
graduate sessions, and sending out instructive 
sample case records with analyses and other 
material several times a year. 

Following the termination of the grant in 1966, 
private sources of funds have been tapped to 
continue and to extend the teaching program. 

ADVANCED TRAINING IN PASTORAL CARE AND 
COUNSELING 

Rev. Thomas W. Klink (Deceased) 

Department of Education 
The Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 66601 
MH-8211 1963-1967 

Program objectives were primarily to increase 
significantly the availability of mental health 
care by the training of clergymen as skilled 
paraprofessionals in mental health care. The 
specific program objectives were: (1) to offer 

each trainee an opportunity for supervised 
clinical experience; (2) to introduce the 
trainee to both basic and advanced concepts of 
personal counseling, conjoint marital counsel- 
ing, detection of serious mental illness, 
theories of personality, and understanding of 
the contexts in which clergymen and mental 
health professionals live and work; (3) to 
introduce trainees to concepts of consultation 
with other mental health professionals; (4) to 
begin with the trainee a process of educating 
him in the skills of supervision. 



During the time in which support from the 
National Institute of Mental Health was re- 
ceived, 48 persons were trained. The program 
has continued without NIMH support, and at 
the present date one hundred persons ha . e been 
trained. In its present form, the training 
program has been in operation since Aug _ i, 
1964. Trainees were required to be clergymen 
with at least three years experience past 
formal certification of their status as clergy- 
men, or nuns with at least three years experi- 
ence past their final vows as religious women. 
The average number of applicants each year has 
been one hundred, from which an average of 
twelve has been selected. Trainees have 
included clergy and religious of the Roman 
Catholic Church, of all of the mainline 
Protestant denominations, and one Reformed 
Rabb i . 

The teaching and educational resources of the 
entire Menninger Foundation cooperated in the 
training program, ar well as the clinical 
services of the Menninger Foundation. In 
addition to these, there were a number of 
other cooperating institutions and agencies. 

Academic components of the training program 
included two didactic sequences, one focusing 
on underlying theory (personality theory, 
theory of social systems, relationships of 
theology and psychiatric theory) and the other 
focusing on specific clinical theory (theory 
of marital counseling, theory of pastoral 
counseling, leadership training, organization 
of groups and institutions for caring purposesX 
Each trainee participated in a group dynamic 
sequence together with trainees in other pro- 
fessional programs at the Menninger Foundation. 
There was a weekly case conference focusing on 
the work of a particular t . linee with a given 
client. Heavy emphasis was laid on the use 
of video taped materials prepared by students 
in their work with clients and parishioners. 
Each training year was 11 months long, begin- 
ning with a two-week orientation period. The 
unique factor in this program is the lacation 
of each trainee in a non-clinical setting. 

All other such training programs, at the time 
of the inception of this program, placed the 
trainee in clinical settings. 

Two major role models were used. The primary 
role model was the parish pastor* Here the 
trainee was taught that he could operate as a 
mental health paraprofessional within the 
limits of a role model already familiar to 
him, A second role model developed, however, 
as some trainees displayed an interest in new 
and more unusual forms of ministry. This was 
the model of the minister in the mental health 
setting. Models were avoided which denied 
the relevance of the original role expecta- 
ions of the minister. 
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Approximately one-half of the graduates from 
this program have returned to the parish 
ministry. The other half have undertaken 
specialized ministries as members of staffs 
of mental health centers and hospitals. In 
both these groups, a significant percentage - 
about one- third in each group - have under- 
taken extension of the model by becoming 
supervisors themselves, both in parishes and 
in mental health settings. The increase of 
the community mental health center model in 
many communities has opened a new potential 
opportunity for graduates of the program. In 
addition, some trainees in returning to the 
parish have organized their parishes along 
lines of special ministry. 

This project demonstrates that clergymen can 
make significant use of additional skill 
training in operations which remain within the 
context of ecclesiastical life but which are 
also relevant to the mental health n^eds of 
a wide variety of populations. It demonstrates 
that the local church, with proper leadership, 
does in many cases become a primary source of 
mental health assistance to persons sensing 
themselves to be in trouble, and that the 
leadership resources of the leading clergymen 
can in many cases become a part of the minis- 
tries of lay people within the congregation. 

It is also significant that the properly 
trained clergyman, in a significant percentage 
of cases, becomes a trainer himself, usually 
through the medium of advanced training in 
supervision. At the inception of this pro- 
gram, no other training agencies considered 
the parish to be a proper setting for training. 
Through the influence of this project, how- 
ever, the usefulness of the parish as a train- 
ing setting has been increasingly widely 
accepted, and programs using models which 
differ in some respects have nonetheless come 
to adopt this portion of this model. 



Graduates of this program are operating in 
three foreign countries, as well as in every 
major geographical region of the United States 
with the exception of the Southwest, As a 
side effect of this program training of 
various ecclesiastical officials has begun, 
in particular those of the United Methodist 
and United Presbyterian Churches. As suggested 
above, this program has had some influence in 
modifying practices in other clinical training 
institutions, and in taking training in part 
out of purely clinical and pathological orien- 
ted settings to a wide variety of settings 
which deal with ’’normal*’ populations. In the 
local community, lay members of churches have 
come to accept both the presence of counselors 
on church staffs and their own mental health 
responsibilities. In several individual 



cases, the resources of a group of people 
have been mobilized, both on emergency and on 
ongoing bases, to meet the Tnental health needs 
of persons in crisis situations. Graduates 
of this program are increasingly involved in 
the direction and conduct of regional work- 
shops, particularly in the midwest, designed 
to help a wide variety of ecclesiastical 
administrators to be more sensitive to the 
needs of local pastors both for training and 
for personal support. 

New training programs, adopting some or all 
of the model, have been established in at 
least six other settings throughout the 
country. In addition, programs not designed 
directly for training, but designed rather 
for consultation and support of clergymen in 
their current roles, have been established. 

Graduates of this program work under a wide 
variety of titles, including the following: 
chaplain of a mental hospital, chaplain of a 
general hospital, minister of the staff of a 
mental health center, dhaplain of a college, 
counselor to a province of religious women, 
pastor of local church, ninister of counseling 
on the staff of a local church, ecclesiastical 
administrators of various kinds, professors 
of counseling at seminaries, chaplains i^ 
industry, presidents of seminaries, directors 
of field \^rk, and others. One failure in 
this program, as staff sees it, has been 
that only a few of the graduates have exercised 
influence on the field through the medium of 
professional publication. Although staff 
contributes regularly to professional journals, 
and publishes professional books in the field, 
only three of the graduates have published 
professional articles. Steps have now been 
taken in this program to demand the develop- 
ment of writing skills as a part of the 
program. 

The staff engages in publication on a regular 
basis, and in the usual exchanges of informa- 
tion at professional meetings. In addition, 
both the staff and the trainees have been used 
in at least fifteen different consultative 
operations during each year that the program 
has been in operation. Opportunities for 
’’students in residence” have been extended to 
professors, other teachers, and chaplains in 
the field, and these opportunities are regu- 
larly used. 
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A COMMUNITY PROJECT IN MENTAL HEALTH TRAli\ING 

Dr. John A. WhiCesel 
Indiana Utiiversity Medical Center 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46202 
T-IH-8572 1964-1967 

The overall objective for this three-year 
project was to bring together and train 
clergy and others of allied mental health 
disciplines toward collaboration of individual 
and community mental health problems. The 
aim for curriculum development was to incor- 
porate substantive and facilitative features 
so that members of each discipline would work 
on theory and practice in their collaboration 
within their home communities. Key commu- 
nities were selected in a variety of areas 
within Indiana to increase mental health 
manpower in rural and urban settings. 

Six cities were selected as administrative 
centers. They provided access to rural and 
urban problems, varying degrees of sophisti- 
cation in the organization of mental health 
resources and were located in different areas 
of the state under the Department of Mental 
Health. These cities were also centers to 
which clergy from surrounding communities 
normally go for mental health assistance. 

Seventy- eight clergymen from twenty- three 
Indiana communities and eighteen persons 
from the disciplines of medicine, psychiatry, 
social work, and psychology participated. 

Six clergymen were appointed to staff posi- 
tions for training in administration, cur- 
riculum development and application, and to 
assist in the supervision of clergy enrolled. 
Subsequently all were employed by institu- 
tions or agencies interested in clergy trained 
as mental health workers. Three eventually 
became certified clinical pastoral educators 
and now have continuing education programs 
for clergy. 

In each cf the six cities a local sponsoring 
committee was formed to assist the staff in 
the use of community resources and for 
enrolling clergy and others of allied mental 
health disciplines. In each the program 
lasted one year. The curriculum opened with 
orientation seminars. These were followed 
by a week of clinical studies in ^ medical 
setting and on the last day the participants 
elected a curriculum committee to select 
future topics based on local mental health 
problems. These were scheduled for tri- 
weekly seminars in their home community and 
for the second week in the medical setting 
three months later. This was followed by 
another three months of seminars in the home 



Community. Each clinical week was scheduled 
at Indiana University Medical Center. Nearby 
participating facilities were Methodist 
Hospital of Indiana and Central State Hospital, 

Among factors considered to be significant by 
the staff was the collaboration between clergy 
and community resource persons in developing 
a curriculum based on local contemporary 
community mental health needs. It was felt 
this contributed to several developments 
after the program terminated. In one commu- 
nity a counseling center was developed, in 
two other locations seminars continued and in 
all better relationships were effected be- 
tween agencies and the clergy. Another 
factor was the assistance of community agency 
supervisors in three mental health agencies 
in the first city to devise case reports for 
use by the staff in teaching. These were 
written to train the clergy in the recognition 
of symptoms warranting referral or consulta- 
tion. Other teaching methods included role 
playing, pastoral case reports and individual 
supervision of pastoral methods. In general, 
traditional elements in clinical pastoral 
education were applied successfully in link- 
ing established training centers with commu- 
nity situations some distance away. This 
combined intensive supervision in controlled 
environments and interdisciplinary concnlta- 
tion and supervision in the local environ- 
men t . 

In addition to the above local effects the 
project became a stimulus for the project 
conducted by Christian Theological Seminary, 
Indianapolis; with staff serving as consult- 
ants in the development of this program; and 
in leadership capacities . 

Brief notices of the project were published 
in four journals . Seventy- six requests for 
the final report, some requesting the cur- 
riculimi materials, have been filled. These 
came from twenty-nine statef^ Canada, Belgium 
and Scotland. The majority were from mental 
health centers; some from pastoral counseling 
centers, foundations, universities and indi- 
vidual clergymen. In addition, three articles 
have been published by lecturers in the pro- 
gram. 

Some of the findings raise implications for 
effective utilization. The local Sponsoring 
Committee was necessary for supporting pro- 
motion. It served best when composed of 
leaders of diverse religious elements and 
agencies v/ithin the community. These leaders 
should h^-LV?! followers who accept the objec- 
tives to be achieved as a common denominator 
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to diverse local tensions regarding mental 
health problems. During development and 
orientation careful selection of participants 
from other disciplines is necessary to enlist 
them as cc laborators rather than as teachers 
of the clergyman. The development of a cur- 
riculum committee elected by the clergymen 
themselves reinforces motivation to learn and 
assures representation of various existing 
mental health problems. Where clergy from 
"sects" predominate in the group, more pre- 
pared or substantive curriculum material is 
needed. Where "mainline" clergy are enrolled 
facilitative learning can begin early and 
substantive material can be reduced. 



INTERNSHIP FOR CLERGYMEN IN URBAN MENTAL 
HEALTH 

Dr. Robert Bonthius 

Cleveland College 

Case Western Reserve University 

Cleveland, Ohio 44106 

MH-10310 1965-1970 

This Project has developed and tested a cur- 
riculum to teach clergy how to deal with the 
structural sources of mental and physical 
illness. It included specific goals of In- 
depth sensitization to urban problems, skill 
development in analysis and strategy, ability 
to identify and use community resources, 
skill in mobilizing groups of people for 
action, and role clarification both of them- 
selves as clergy and of their religious 
institutions in relation to environmental 
health. 

Fifty- six clergymen from 13 denominations 
have been trained in a period of four years, 
41 in a 3 3- week course and 15 in a 16-week 
program. They were recruited from Protestant 
and Orthodox denominations and the Roman 
Catholic Diocese with help from an Interfaith 
Clergy A*dvlsory Committee. Preference was 
given to clergy in the Greater Cleveland 
region for research purposes. These clorgy 
came from both suburban and inner city commu- 
nities. The eligibility requirements were 
four years of college, three years of 
Seminary and two years of experience as 
ministers. These requirements were waived in 
a few cases to include more black clergy and 
members of other minority religious groups. 
Fifteen or 277o of the interns were black. 

The average age was 38. 

The educational methodology has been one of 
engagement- ref lection. Engagement, designed 
to Lake up one half of a five-day week, 
involved direct encounter with the victims. 
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change agents, decision-makers, and exper‘‘s 
in a range of problematic areas, such as 
poverty, housing, youth, education, employ- 
ment , health , aging , police- community rela- 
tions, and institutional racism. The remaind- 
er of the curriculum was organized for inter- 
disciplinary reflection, in order to gain 
understanding, define goals, plan strategy, 
and develop professional competence as change 
agents within community and religious 
institutions . 

Several instrumeiits were developed for social 
problem analysis and strategy. Specific 
training components inc luded : anonymous 

plunges Into problematic situations; seminars 
for instruction, reflection, and collabora- 
tion; task force development in specific 
problem areas; feeefcade designed to help in 
curriculum deve lopment and collegial practice; 
group process labs; written monographs and 
reports; and individual consultations with 
staff. 

The role model used inc luded th e capac i ty to 
participate in conflictual situations and to 
tri-Re calculated risks; to collaborate across 
disciplinary, religious, social, and class 
divisions; to define social problems accura- 
tely, set realistic action goals, and plan 
effective strategy; and to relate one's 
religious tradition and institution to 
specific problematic situations. 

The significance of this Project was its 
emphasis on the environmental character of 
urban mental health and the recognition that 
c lergy and religious institutions can play an 
important role in effecting the structura.l 
changes which are necessary to improve commu- 
nity health. The Project also developed a 
methodology of action training which could be 
applied to other professional and community 
groups which seek to effect environmental 
change . 

This Project has played ct major role in the 
formation of the Action Training Coalition, 
an association of twenty action training 
agencies in Che United States, Canada and 
Puerto Rico, which offers training resources 
for the humanization of systems and institu- 
tions. In Ohio it has joined with trainers 
in Columbus and Cincinnati to organize a 
s tate-wide Ac tion Training Network. This 
NetT-TOrk has done training in two Protestant 
denominations to eliminate racism from church 
structures. A third training contract will 
involve faculty from three seminaries who are 
concerned x^lth curriculum reform as it re- 
lates to social conditions and the need for 
s true tura 1 change • 




As part of the Action Training Coalition, 
this Project has shared its methodology and 
learnings with three national groups related 
to the education of clergy: the American 

Association of Theological Schools, the 
Association of Clinical Pastoral Education, 
and the Society for the Advancement of 
Continuing Education for the Ministry. 

A direct outcome of the Project locally is 
the organization of Community Action Training 
Services of Northern Ohio xdiich will be 
funded by grants from Protestant denominations 
and contracts with both church-related and 
non-church groups engaged in systemic change 
actions. Methods and materials from the 
Project have been utilized in 27 short-term 
in-service training events with a range of 
religious and community groups over the past 
four years. 

The Project participated in the Research on 
Training for Metropolitan Ministry in cooper- 
ation with the Urban Training Center of 
Chicago and the Metropolitan Urban Service 
Training Facility of New York. This research 
was funded outside of the NIMH grant and was 
carried out by the Ministries Study Board of 
the National Council of Churches. Its 
findings are being organized in a final report 
by the authors, J. Alan Winter, Project 
Directo' , and Edgar W. Mills, Jr., to be 
published in 1970. 

Thirty of the 56 graduates of the Project now 
^ hey positions in local congregations, 

alized ministries in their denominations, 
a community service agencies. Sixteen 
o j-iivolved in training or sup^ vising others. 
Seven have initiated similar pro^i.aitis. 

Eighteen have shifted in their professional 
function. Twenty-nine have had an influence 
on their field. 

One significant outgrowth of the Project is 
the organization of Black Action Training in 
Cleveland, Ohio. It was developed by six 
black graduates in consultation with Project 
staff, and it has recently received a large 
foundation grant to train clergy and laity 
from black churches for effecting institution- 
al and social change. 



An Action Development Form has been developed 
in the Project which is being used in a 
variety of actior training events. It is a 
tool for the statement and definition of 
social problems, the formation of action 
goals, and the planning of a strategy. Pro- 
ject staff has published 20 articles and has 
a number more in press. 
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One significant learning which will affect 
future action training and has implications 
for manpower utilization is a shift from 
training individuals apart from their group 
or system to training in the context of 
groups which must function together to 
achieve systemic change. Tliis requires more 
time in the development and formation of 
groups which are committed to changing the 
policies and practices of social systems. In 
terms of affecting the environment - the 
structural sources of mental and physical 
il Ine s s - the pay — off is much greater when 
training is done with groups than with 
individuals . 



TRAINING OF SEMINARIANS IN COMMUNITY MENTAL 
HEALTH 



Dr. John E, Fryer 
Temple University 
Broad and Ontario 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
MH-12174 



School of Medicine 
S tree t 
19140 
1969-1971 



The goals of this program are to train 
minority group seminary students and faculty 
members in the area of community mental health, 
u ti lizing the Communi ty Menta 1 Health Center 
of Temple University as a base. The particu- 
lar ways in which these goals are being 
implemented continue to evolve in an inter- 
esting and informative way. Four bl» ck 
seminarians in the full-time prograr:i are 
students at the Interdenominational Theo- 
logical Center in. Atlanta, Georgia. 



A total of twenty— five seminarians and 
students participated in the training during 
the year just completed. This was the third 
and most successful year in the training 
program. In addition to the black seminarian 
who was here on a full-time basis, there were 
ten Catholic seminarians, six students from 
Crozer Seminary, four students from the 
Philadelphia Divinity School of the Epis- 
copal Church, and one each from the Phila- 
delphia College of Bible, Gordon-Conwell 
Seminary, and the graduate program xn 
Religion at Temple University. 



Only one group of seminarians (five students 
from St. Charles Roman Catholic Seminary, 
back for a second year of training) worked 
active ly with patients , under supervi s ion. 

The remainder of the seminarians were in- 
volved in large and small group learning 
experiences. The large group gathered weekly 
on Thursday afternoons with at least three 
guests , to discuss issues on the larger 
front s o f c ommuni ty menta 1 tie a 1 th , and a 
variety of points of view were represented 
both in the teachers and s tudents . These 
sessions lasted for about three hours, and 
actively involved students and staff. 
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Among the subjects that have been discussed 
in this larger group are: urban education, 
mental health and illness, psychotherapy, 
abortion, woman’s liberation, black power, 
the role of the minister, the nature of 
schizophrenia, community control, and urban 
renewal. The variety of points of view 
makes this a challenging teaching device. 

In addition, this same group participated in 
a study of group dynamics for ten weeks 
earlier in the year. 

In smaller groups, these same seminarians 
have had an opportunity to visit community 
groups, institutions, churches, other mental 
health facilities, and in depth, the various 
portions of this center. They have also 
been able to discuss in detail their reac- 
tions to what they have seen. Since the 
seminarians are all college graduates, and 
bring a variety of experiences to bear on 
what they see, these encounters have been 
quite valuable. This project represents 
one of the few such programs in v/hich 
seminary students are given an opportunity 
to examine the roots of a community mental 
health program, and the basis for psychiatric 
evaluation and treatment. Potentially, they 
will be conversant with the mental health 
center movement, and can relate to it as 
community clergy. Those seminarians who 
will be full-time students can look forward 
to significant involvement in community 
mental health institutions in Atlanta, and 
can make use of contacts which have been 
initiated by staff with the Atlanta regional 
office, the Georgia Mental Health Institute, 
Grady Memorial Hospital, and several newly 
developing centers. It is also probable 
that roles will be created in these institu- 
tions for the returning seminarians, and it 
is intended to follow through on this as 
they return to Atlanta. 

In addition to the. three new seminarians, 
two other new members of the staff are 
assuming their duties at this time. The 
Rev. Richard Winn, a black Episcopal priest 
from Chicago has joined staff and has 
assumed full direction of the black semi- 
narians in the program, and Mrs. Angela 
Hughes, a resident of the catchment area 
is joining the staff as information 
special is t . 

During the month of August, black seminary 
faculty members from several seminaries, 
including four from I.T.C. and several well- 
known faculty members from other seminaries 



will join the seminarians, other local black 
seminarians, local black clergy, and staff 
members in an intensive examination of black 
seminary studies. This represents a really 
unique opportunity for growth, and for 
influence on the seminary curricula. During 
this time, there will be a continued focus 
on community mental health, and the community 
mental health center as a medium for social 
change and creative development of human 
potential . 

This project has resulted in a new respect 
for the value of clergymen on a community 
mental health center staff, and a reevalua- 
tion both by the Temple center, as well as 
the institutions in Atlanta, of the role 
expectation of clergymen. There has been a 
gradual process of growth observable in the 
faculty of the Interdenominational Theolog- 
ical Center , ai. . this program offers hope of 
fostering that growth. After this year, an 
intern year may be a very acceptable practice 
in that seminary, and they are also hoping 
to be able to coordinate a similar program 
in Atlanta institutions. 

In recent months, many expressions of interest 
have been received from black seminarians 
across the country, since they do not feel 
that the current programs in clinical train- 
ing really meet their needs. As word is 
spread about this program, it can be expected 
to result in changes in all those programs 
in which black 2 eminar ians are involved . 

A paper describing the first three years of 
this program is in the process of preparation, 
and a panel is being prepared for the 
American Psychiatric Association meetings 
next year. Several ^ ’ "ck seminary study 
groups are being f*ed across the country, 

and staff is in' ivec. ome of these study 

groups. It is h* ‘ ^ this program can 

be continued and expauded, to involve more 
seminary students and faculty members, and 
it is felt that the program should be under 
the direction of appropriate black administra- 
tors. Many of the consultants are white, 
and mos t of the part-time seminarians are 
white, but the focus of the entire program 
remains the black situation. A limited 
number of white students will always be 
involved . 

This pro jec t and its s taf f mus t depend en- 
tirely on N.I.M.H. support during the coming 
year, al though it is certainly reasonable to 
assume that by the summer of 1973, some sort 
of seminary support in the form of financial 
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assistance might be forthcoming, although 
the whole economic picture is at this time 
uncertain. All sources (foundations, churches, 
seminaries, state and local) are in difficult 
straits, although once the program is 
established, there should be some avenue for 
future funding. 



Section 11* 



INDIAN MEDICINE MEN 



NAVAJO MENTAL HEALTH 
Mr. John Dick 

Rough Rock Demonstration School 
Chinie, Arizona 86503 
MH-li930 1969-1973 

This ±s a three year project to train 12 
Navajos to become Medicine Men. Since no 
ceremonies can be taught in June or July, 
the ten month training cycle will begin 
in August. Vacancies from any cause will 
be filled then. (For example, the first 
year, 1969-70, four trainees each learned 
one full ceremony, and, therefore, are 
now qualified to practice as medicine men 
in these specialties. One or more may 
elect to again become a trainee to learn 
another ceremon'^ .) The training is based 
on 40 hours per week for the 10 months 
each year. The length of time is due to the 
sheer volume of rote memorization involved 
in each ceremor." to be learned. There are 
some 50 ceremonies. The average medicine 
man knows 2 cr rarely more than 5. The 
training is si'complished by long hours of 
practice unde?- the direct supervision of the 
Navajo doctor . n. charge. The trainees are 
taught in the instructing medicine man’s 
own hogan, usually at night. The objective 
in each case s for the trainee to learn the 
parti^-ular ceremony perfectly prior' to per- 
forming it V. 'h a patient. Emphasis is on 
restoration s± emotional well-being so that 
the patient can function normally. The 
program provides a means of perpetuating a 
tradition of proved positive value for 
Navajo Mental Heal':h. The Navajos are 
desirous of having a trained <group of 
practitioners to replace ' older men. 

They work closely with JS doctors providing 
psychiatric couiiseling where it is of value 
and referring ‘medical cases to pHS physicians. 
This program provides mental health relevant 
manpower for a proportion of the Navajo 
Nation still non- English speaking and 
unable to benfit from Anglo forms of therapy. 

The project began in August of 1969. Six 
Medicine Men were hired and to each were 
assigned two trainees. Except for one, 
the trainees have been under thirty and one 
was only sixteen. These young people 
already had some knowledge about the Nava-, o 
chants and ceremonies. 

The program has been working in cooperation 
with the Public Health Service. In addition 
to staff consultation, the psychiatric 
consultant of the Navajo Indian Health Area 
as well as othe '^blic Health Service 



physicians have conducted and participaC^^ 
in eight mental health and medical grouj? 
discussions with the trainees, instruct^?^^ 
and staff of the program throughout the 
year. These discussions involved the 
correlation of the two systems of mental 
knov?ledge, giving the trainees a greateJ^ 
understanding of the problems of their 
patients, and increasing their sensitive 
to the interpersonal issues at stake in 
their prof essit*nal work. Some specific 
topics included "Bacteria And How It 
Effects The Body." ’’The Circulatory Sy^tern," 
and "Tlie Structure of the Body and How It 
Works . " 

In addition to working with the Public 0^atth 
Service, the program staff has been wor^^^ing 
industriously towards the goal of all 
trainees becoming medicine men. By the 
end of the first year, four of the trafA^e^ 
have become med ic ine men. Three others 
have learned the ceremonies and when patients 
ask them to, will become medicine men a^te?^ 
performance of the ceremonies with pati^^lt^ . 
The Last five trainees have learned muc^ but 
still need further training. 

The project also has been gradually bui^^ing 
up an image for itself in the eyes of 
community and the public. The direct ojT of 
the program has been invited to speak 
numerous conferences sponsored by anthi^^'' 
pological and educational organization^ • 

These trips involved travel to many pai^^^ 
of the United States, including Washington, 
D.C., San Francisco, California; and 
Minneapolis , Minnesota. 

Several field trips have also been mad^ ^y 
the trainees and staff. One of the tj^iP^ 
was made to the Gallup Indian Hospital ^he^e 
the instructors and trainees observed 
operating room as part of an all-day 
All in all, this has been a successful 
for the Mental Health Program, 
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MENTAL HEALTH COMMUNICATION SPECIALISTS 



MENTAL health INFORMATION TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

Mr. Burton Marvin 
School of Journalism 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 13210 
MH-8633 1964-1970 

The purpose of this program is to prepare 
graduate students for careers as information 
specialists with mental health agencies and 
associations. The student spends two years 
in the program, one on the campus and the 
second serving an internship with a mental 
health agency or association. The campus 
work includes a core of courses on such 
subjects as graphic arts, news writing, and 
publication editing; two three-hour courses 
on mental illness and mental health; and 
electives in such areas as psychology, 
sociology, social w^rk, audio-visual communi- 
cation, photography and cinematography. 

Field trips are made to local agencies, state 
hospitals, and the state department of mental 
hygiene. First-year fellows attend national 
meetings of mental health organisations and 
report back to the Mental Health Information 
Seminar. During the year there are a number 
of guest lecturers, including information 
officers of various types of agencies and 
associations at various levels - national, 
state and local. 

The second-year students are placed for their 
internships in a cross-section of agencies and 
associations throughout the United States. 

They and their supervisors report regularly 
in writing on the work that the intern is 
doing. These reports not only enable the 
program director to keep track of what the 
interns are doing, but they provide case 
histories for study in the campus seminar and 
offer insights into experiments and trends 
in the rapidly-growing field of mental health 
information. 

This program began in the 1964-65 academic year 
with four enrollees. Including the eight 
campus fellows and 12 interns in the 1969-1970 
academic year, 54 persons have studied in 
the program. 

Most of the participants have entered with 
bachelor’s degrees in journalism or psychology, 
but such fields as English, political science, 
and sociology have been well represented. To 
qualify for admission there is no requirement 
of undergraduate journalism courses or ex- 
perience in the field. Criteria are under- 



graduate academic record. Graduate Record 
Examination scores . references , and potential 
as indicated by prior employment or volunteer 
work and by a statement of reason^ for being 
interested in the program. 

The impact of this program is manifested by 
the demand for its graduates; by the demand 
for interns; by the creation of new public 
relations positions in agencies as a direct 
result of interns' work; by the rise of 
graduates to positions of leadership in the 
mental health 5*nformation field; by the 
creation of a similar program at Kansas 
State University under the direction of a 
graduate of the Syracuse program; and by 
agencies turning to Syracuse University for 
consultation on public relations. 

The 54 students who have participated were 
dra^-Tn from 21 states. Internships have been 
held in Washington, D.C., and 18 states 
from California and Washington to Georgia 
and Maine. Of the 33 who had completed the 
program before this writing, 19 were employed 
in mental health information positions in 
Washington, D.C., and in 15 states from 
coast to coast. 

An indication of the program’s influence is 
offered by the fact that three of the 10 
persons who interned in 1968-69 went directly 
into new positions created because the work 
they did as interns proved the need for this 
service. The Mental Health Information 
Seminar is scheduled to continue. After 
termination of NIMH support agency funding 
of a number of internships is assured, and 
negotiations for financing of fellowships are 
in process with a number of agencies and 
organizations. There is a strong possibility 
that the program of study and internships will 
be broadened to encompass other health and 
social services, for considerable if not total 
analogizing of public relations principles and 
practices can be applied in all of these 
fields. Out of discussions now going on within 
Syracuse University may develop an inter- 
disciplinary program aimed at professional 
preparation for relating to and with numerous 
publics. These discussions have developed 
because administrators and teachers in other 
disciplines, such as social work, have seen 
the achievements of the Mental Health 
Information Training Program. 
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MENTAL HEALTH :-lASS COMMUNICATIONS PROGRAM 

Dr, Ramona Rush 
Department of Journalism 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 66502 
MH-11495 1968-1972 

Training future mass media writers and 
editors in mental health and the behavioral 
sciences -he major goal of this program, 

persons i: ’ ved in the two-year training 

program ar ^jrepared for positions as 
mental health or behavioral science com- 
municators for newspapers, magazines, broad- 
cast outlets and technical publications. 

Mental health topics are introduced not as 
an end in themselves but as a resource for 
better understanding of the human condition. 

A goal of the program is expanded coverage 
of the mental health field in the mass media 
as well as the use of mental health pro- 
fessionals as news sources in the coverage 
of violence, race relations and social 
problems . 

The training program began in July 1968 with 
the first students entering in September of 
that year. To date sixteen graduate students 
have been fellows in the program. The first 
eight have completed the course of study and 
field work assignments while eight are 
entering their second year of study. An 
additional eight students were appointed to 
fellowships for September 1970. 

Trainees have been persons with undergraduate 
training in journalism, English or the 
social sciences. Their work experience has 
ranged from news reporting to psychiatric 
nursing. They are a geographically diver.se 
group. Ages of trainees rangf" from 21 to 
39 with most being in fche-'r ^ .. 

Facilities cooperating in the training have 
included hospitals and community mental 
health centers in Kansas as well as the 
social science departments and agencies on 
the campus of Kansas State University. Staff 
members of the Menninger Foundation have 
had a significant involvement in the program. 
In addition, nearly a dozen agencies across 
the country have assisted with internship 
training as have mass media organizations 
and various profesi-rional organizations. 
Students travel to nearly twenty different 
facilities each academic year. 

The academic program includes three campus 
semesters which combine courses in journalism 
and mass communication with work in the 
behavioral sciences. Three special seminars 



in mental health information and behavioral 
science '[•Triting acquaint the students with 
the organization, structure and substance 
of the mental health field and link this 
with communications skills and practice. 
Extensive use is made of consultants, films 
and field visits during the academic 
training. Two internships, one with a mental 
health organization and the other with a 
mass media organization, provide field 
experience and an opportunity to test out 
communication skills. 

Students are being prepared for positions 
with the media (newspapers, magazines and 
broadcasting outlets) and the first group 
is currently being placed. Increasingly 
progressive media outlets are employing 
behavioral science writers under this and 
other titles . 

The project staff believes this to be the 
only project of its kind which is designed 
to link the mental health field with the 
mass media. 

Increasing recognitions has been given to 
the need for trained mental health-behavioral 
science-social problems reporters as a 
result of the program's work. Mlental 
health and media organiz."^ t ions with which 
the program has been associated are more 
aware of the need for trained personnel of 
the kind produced by the program. Philip 
Meyer of the Russell Sage Foundation and 
Knight Newspapers, Inc, has hailed the 
program as "innovative''* and five years ahead 
of its time. Several mental health agencies 
have considered adding information officers 
after a summer internship with a program 
fellow. 'The impact on the Department of 
Journal at Kansas S^ate has been profound. 
c : .i; 7 Ja^c.uity mem'Denrs I^ave been 

recruited on che strength of the program, 
mental health information and concepts have 
been introduced into s^^varal under^graduate 
courses and the quality of graduate students 
has increased markedly. 

Several mass Ttredia— mental healtrii ijtieetmgs 
have been helc^ as a direct result of the 
program. Program staff have be^en involved 
in these uoaferences. in IlLino _s, California 
and Kansas. person.^ par ticipauing have 
included thosiDi and state lev^el inf orimation 
officers e^nd media workers. A joiurnalism 
faculty member from the University of Texas 
consulted with program staff in writing a 
proposal for a similar projc-ict. A contract 
with the NIMH Office of Communic itions for 
a summer high school press conference on 
drug abuse also grew out of the original 
project . 
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Three special courses have been developed. 
Also a unique exposure design model presents 
the student with a field experience and 
more theoretical, academic approaches. A 
structured internship model and evaluation 
forms have also been developed. 

Several articles have appeared in such 
publications as Editor & Publisher , .QuiU,, 
lovja Journalist , and College Pr ess Revie^- 
Similarly several mental health publications 
have carried articles about the program. 
About 10 professional meetings have been 
addressed by program staff. Brochures and 
other publications have been developed. An 
annual student magazine, Go-Between , is 
also published by program fellows. 

An evaluation of the first two years of the 
program is now in process. "Sie current 
model seems to be working although some 
modification will probably be implemented. 



GRADUATE PROGRAM IN MENTAL HEALTH INFORMATION 

Dr. Robert S. Kahan 
University of Texas 
Department of Journalism 
Austin, Texas 78712 
**MH-12111 1970-1973 

The primary purpose of the program is to 
prepare men and women for careers in mental 
health information. Such careers may follow 
either of two basic patterns: (1) Working 

for a mental health association or institution 
as a communication speci"‘llst; t'' ^ 

r.Mti ^ ■'* ' Trolve publ Vtij-citlons , 

a^ernal and external, with particular 
attention to effective communication \cith 
various publics. (2) Working for the news 
media as reporter or newscaster with special 
responsibilities for reporting on activities 
and trends related to mental health within 
the community. 

The program, which will lead to the Master 
of Arts Degree in Communication, requires 
three semesters of graduate Work. Along 
with classwork during the three semesters, 
the trainee will hold a part-time intern- 
ship related to mental health. In addition, 
he will serve a ten-week full-t:i_me sunamer 
of internship. Seven trainees are to be 
enrolled the first year and ten trainees 
will enroll each succeeding yea 

The program will concern Itself with more 
fundamental aspects of communication than 
merely the techniques of news vmriting or 
newscasting* Examination will be made of 
some of the obstacles to communication^ 
between segments of society. In addition 







to deepening the trainee's understanding of 
communication theory, the communication 
seminar will examine the role of various 
channels of communication in relation to 
mental health information and concepts, 
including newspapers, radio— television, 
direct-by-mail, and word of mouth. Instructors 
from Journalism, Radio-Television- Film, and 
Speech will participate in the teaching. 

The parallel class work and internship will 
permit a continuous interchange between 
classroom theories and on-the-job experiences. 

In each of the three semesters every trainee 
will be placed in a part-time internship 
vThere he will be working with mental health 
and related communication activities. The 
internships will be for twelve hours per 
week; the internees will enroll r a seminar 
that’ will bring them together regularly to 
discuss and eva^luate their work experiences. 
These internships will be in Austin. The 
student will change his internship assign- 
ment each semester, or more ofteri., in 
accordance with plans developed by his 
supervisor in order to give him a variety 
of experiences. 

Each trainee will bo, placed in a full-time 
ten-week summer internship in mental health 
communication work. Preferably, these 
internships will be outside the City of 
Austin in order to expose the interns to 
different community situations than those 
encountered in their part-time Austin 
internships . 

Courses assigned to the trainees will vary 
s,.igiiCly according to the trainee's accdemic 
and professional background. All will be 
required to take one course in Social Work, 

:such as Social Welfare Services or Social 
llelfare Legislation. Students with 
considerable background in Sociology or 
Psychology and little background in Journalism 
7 ill be required to take Article Writing, 
Radio-Television News, and Publi.c Affairs 
Reporting. Those with a strong background 
in journalism and Tvittle background in 
sociology will be required to take two 
courses in Sociology related to urban 
tensions oV other courses related to mental 
health. In the second fall semester, all 
trainees will come together for the Mass 
Media and U^rban Affairs and Problems in 
Public Relations- 

In the first fall semester and the Spring 
semester all trainees will enroll in a 
graduate seminar to include only the 
trainees. Teachers from Journalism, Radio- 
Television- Film, and Speech will participate 
in the instruction. The seminar will be 
adaptable to students with differing back- 
grounds of experience in communication. 
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Class discussions will consider princirl ' 
of coTTimunication theory, cottimunication 
through •‘the mass media, through oral 
communication, and multimedia presentations. 
Laboratory assignments will be individualized 
and will be related, where appropriate, to 
the work of the trainee in his part-time 
internship. 

In the first fall semester and the second 
fall semester of the program the trainees 
will enroll in a gvaduate seminar in 
Sociology, designed to explore principles 
of mental health in the first semester 
and community mental health procedures in 
the other semester. These seminars will 
be exclusively for the trainees . 
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Section 13# 



FILMS AND TV 



MENTAL HEALTH TRAINING FILM PROGRAM 

Dr. Edward A. Mason 
Department of Psychiatry 
Hairvard Medical School 
Boston, Mass. 02115 
MH-8313 1963-1968 

This project had four objectives: (1> to 

produce a series of films dealing with 
problems and techniques in the field of 
community mental health which would be 
valuable for recruiting and training mental 
health specialists, for disseminating 
accurate and complex information, and for 
demonstrating new developments; (2) to 
obtain the specialized equipment which 
would enable the filming of actual clinical 
and real life situations; (3) to evaluate 
mental health films in various training 
situations and publish reports on these 
evaluations; and (4) to teach professional 
persons about the use of films as a part 
of their community mental health training. 

The results of this project can be summarized 
as follows: (D 15 films have been 

completed; (2) experience has been gained 
in creating and using mental health films; 

(3) 24 articles have been published; and 

(4) there have been particpation, planning, 
and collaboration in professional education 
both withii: and outside of the laboratory 
of community psychiatry. 

Film showings at the annual programs of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association and 
the American Psychiatric Association have 
been increasingly well attended and acclaimed. 
During the period of its NIMH funding, the 
Film Program was called on to give advice 
and assistance to many other training 
programs including at least 22 in the Boston 
area and at least 17 from the United States 
and Great Britain. Specific recommendations 
about appropriate films for training or 
optimal techniques for producing film and 
videotape materials were provided, and for 
a larger number of people the Film Program 
continues to be a source of information 
both abour films and their utilization. 

Work initiated under this grant is still 
continuing. The latest production, *’Boys 
in Conflict" is a 72 minute documentary 
about the experiences of a young counselor 
in a camp for emotionally disturbed boys. 
Highly acclaimed for its richness, its 
realism, and its usefulness for training, 
it has just been awarded a Blue Ribbon 
at the 1970 American Film Festival as the 
best of the mental health films. 



USE OF TV AND VIDEOTAPE IN MENTAL HEALTH 

Dr. Floy J. Moore 
School of Medicine 
University of Mississippi 
Jackson, Mississippi 39216 
MH-11397 196S-1970 

The objective of this project was to seek 
out the methodology necessary to identify, 
edit, index and exchange videotape training 
materials for use in mental health training 
programs. The question was not "Can 
videotape materials be used?", but rather ^ 

"Can useful videotape materials be found?". 

As the early study and review progressed 
it became increasingly clear that mental 
health professionals across the country 
v;ere recording and stockpiling unedited 
and unmanageable quantities of videotaped 
materials, which might or might not be 
useful to them or others in specific training 
programs. Up to this point in time, there 
was no way to identify this material and to 
somehow analyze its content in verbal form, 
meaningfully and correctly so that tape content 
could be made known to those mental health 
professionals who needed this kind of 
material. These considerations directed 
that the objective of our project should 
be aimed toward videotape management, 
videotape editing, indexing and cataloging, 
problems of storage and retrieval, exchange 
of material and finally greatly increasing 
communication among those involved in 
televi s i on utilization . 

The tasks to be finally accomplished within 
the scope of the grant were set forth as 
follows : 

a. Establish procedures and guidelines 
for handling of raw, unedited videotape 
stock footage which would make such 
material a valuable training resource, both 
locally and on an exchange basis. 

b. Develop a prototype cataloging and 
indexing system which might be equally suit- 
able for intra- and inter-institutional 
training use of videotapes . 

c. Establish a network of communication 
linking all those involved in TV in 
psychiatry, with emphasis on some form of 
a newsletter approach. 

d . Determine and assess the amount of 
psychiatric videotapes presently available 
in the United States for training purposes 
and establish a procedure for evaluating 
the content of such tapes • 
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e. Assess the relationship of motion 
picture films to television videotapes in 
terms of numbers ^ subject matter breadth, 
and training appropriateness. 

f. Make recommendations for the continuing 
development and implementation of television 
in psychiatric training if the study indicates 
that such development and implementation is 
warranted . 

The TV Project developed, by means of the 
TV in Psychiatry Newsletter , a means of ex- 
change of information among those mental 
health practitioners interested in or 
utilizing television and videotape. From 
an initial mailing of one hundred copies, 
subscribers increased to well over one 
thousand within less than a year. Response 
to the J^ ewsletter has been overwhelming and 
it is felt that its initiation was one of 
the more important accomplishments of the 
project. Content of the Newsletter included 
surveys of departments of psychiatry in 
academic institutions, mental hospitals, 
and the like as to their utilization of 
television. Technical and various other 
questions were selected from the steady 
stream of responses to the Newsletter for 
published answers. A bibliography compiled 
by project staff was continued in its pages, 
and progress reports on Project activites 
were published. It is hoped that some 
means may be found to continue the publication. 
As yet no funding has been obtained. 

A Comprehensive Bibliography on TV in 
Psychiatry , numbering over one hundred 
references and annotated in depth was pre- 
pared and dis tributed • 

A system for editing and indexing videotapes 
of psychiatric patient interviews has been 
developed and a computer-based storage and 
retrieval system is operational. Coordination 
and Boolean algebra are used in the search 
process. It is the first time anywhere that 
the design of such a system was attempted and, 
although presently operating with a limited 
data base of thirty edited patien;*: segments, 
the system is considered applicable in any 
psychiatric setting or mental heal>:h center. 

A listing of available videotapes has been 
compiled and published by the project. 

This is a first attempt at establishing a 
list of psychiatric and mental health training 
videotapes. Although at present limited in 
content to two hundred and sixty listings, 
the catalog represents another first and 
should be a useful tool for those desiring 
to exchange videotapes. 




A comprehnsive catalog of motion picture 
films in the field of mental health has 
been compiled, presently containing approxi- 
mately seven hundred films. The listing, 
presently on cards, contains annotations 
from many sources and is believed to be the 
largest such listing in existence today. 

A Conference on Television and Psychiatry 
was held *’t the University of British 
Columbia, bringing together for the first 
time practitioners in the field of television 
and psychiatry. Outstanding experts from 
throughout the lard met for discussion, 
exchange of information and such recommenda-- 
tipns as they might wish to make as to the 
merits of continuing this particular project. 
Evaluation by many of the attendees indicated 
that what the project had attempted to do was 
indeed worthwile, useful to them and would 
be useful to all personnel engaged in 
mental health training. 
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Section 14 • 



ADJUNCTIVE THERAPISTS 



RECREATl^.i LEADERS FOR E^^OTIONALLY 
DISTURBED CHILDREN 

Dr* Lester Mann 
Buttonwood Farms, Inc. 

3354 Byberry Road 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19154 
Mi-8543 1964-1969 

The major objectives of this five year 
project were (1) to train physical educa- 
tion specialists for physical recreation 
work with severely emotionally disturbed 
children, and (2) to assist college and 
university physical education and recrea- 
tion faculties in developing training pro- 
grams and curricula for this type of work. 
Up to twelve trainees a year (forty- six 
total) attended the specialist program. 
They were graduate students attending 
Temple University's Depar tnient of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation (HPF.R) • 
A faculty training program, known as The 
College Professors' Seminar, was carried 
out the final two years of the project, 
training twelve post doctoral and post 
masters fac^::lty of other colleges and 
universities . 



and course outlines directed towards the 
preparation of physical educators for work 
with emotionally disturbed children* They 
received eight graduate credits for their 
participation. 

The intent of the training program was to 
prepare a new variety of mental healch 
resource or ancillary personnel to meet the 
pressing physical education and recreation 
needs of emotionally disturbed children who 
have been significantly deprived in these 
fields . Follow-ups indicated that the 
majority of the specialists had appropriately 
applied their training* Follow-ups of par- 
ticipants in the College Professors* Seminar 
indicated that their training was later re- 
flected in course offerings at their insti- 
tutions , 

?.lie project was a pioneering effort in the 
melding of physical education- recreation 
approaches with mental health ones* It 
appears to have stimulated considerable 
interest among mental health specialists 
and educators concerning the values of 
physical education and recreation for the 
emotionally disturbed child. 



Buttonwood Farms, Xnc,, a southeastern 
Pennsylvania organization providing edu- 
cational and recreational seirvices to emo- 
tionally disturbed children, and Temple 
University's HPER department. Were the co- 
participants in the project which was held 
at Buttonwood Farms summer day camp and 
school facilities. 

The didactic aspects of the training pro- 
gram were under the direction of Temple 
HPER faculty. Field experiences and clin- 
ical consultation were provided largely by 
Buttonwood Farms' staff* Specialist train- 
ing was year-round and included eight weeks 
of field and didactic training at the 
Buttonwood Farms' camp, and forty Saturdays 
of specialized urban recreation training 
and consultation during the school year. 
Consultation consisted of regular individual 
interviews with a psychiatric social worker, 
group consultation with a child psychiatrist, 
and on-the-job consultation with a clinical 
psychologist. The specialist trainees 
received six graduate credits for their 
participation in the’ summer program* 

The College professors' Seminar ran for 
eight weeks at a camp where participating 
faculty was given field training and assisted 
in the preparation of manuals, curricula. 
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The project has helped to 'establish aware- 
ness of the value of physical recreation 
for emotionally disturbed children and to 
stimulate the development of similar pro- 
grams for the emotionally disturbed, brain 
injured and retarded in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. Its influence has been felt 
nationwide in terms of its trainees, pub- 
lications, the distribution of its curricula, 
manuals and evaluation instruments. Physical 
education, in part because of the project 
and the general interest in sens orimotor 
training, has become increasingly recognized 
as valuable for the emotionally disturbed 
and other handicapped children; the values 
of recreation qua recreation are still not 
accepted. 

On the basis of this original project devel- 
oped by Buttonwood Farms, Temple University 
developed a subsequent one, funded July 1, 
1969 to June 30, 197^, for extension of 
faculty training programs. This new project 
draws upon the personnel and expertise 
developed in the original project; it 
operates at Buttonwood Farms and is refining 
and extending the concepts and approaches of 
the Original project (see MH-11810). Addi- 
tional programs growing out of the original 
project include the training of occupational 
therapists at Buttonwood Farms in sensori- 
motor approaches, and work rehabilitation 
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programs for the older retarded and mentally 
ill youth* Buttonwood Farms* staff actively 
assisted the Office of Education in the 
preparation of guidelines for physical edu- 
cation for the emotionally disturbed. 
Buttonwood Farms recently received a 
research grant from the Office of Education 
in association with Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania schools to determine the effec- 
tiveness of different phys:.cal education 
approaches with emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren. The American Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, which 
had reviewed Buttonwood Farms- Temple Uni- 
versity training programs, has made physical 
education and recreation for the emotionally 
disturbed one of the foci of its association 
activities. 

Of the tvjenty- eight specialists who respon- 
ded to a follow-up questionnaire, twenty 
were actively applying their training in 
programs for the handicapped. Twelve of 
these were in programs specifically for 
the emotionally disturbed. Five trainees 
were in leadership roles. Of the twelve 
faculty members for whom follow-ups were 
available, ten had offered training at 
their facilities in physical education or 
recreation for the handicapped and part of 
that work was directed to the emotionally 
disturbed; two of them had offered courses 
specifically directed to the emotionally 
disturbed. 

An effort was made in the project to 
determine the value of a variety of cog- 
nitive, attitudinal and personality measures 
as these related to job effectiveness. As 
has been found for other similar predictive 
endeavors, there is little predictive valid- 
ity for standard testing instruments with 
respect to on-the-job effectiveness. 

A variety of manuals and curriculum guides 
were developed through the project as well 
as a physical activities evaluation approach 
for children unresponsive to usual assess- 
ments. These have been used by a variety 
of institutions offering physical recrea- 
tion to the handicapped. 

The project has been widely publicized 
through local, regional and national meet- 
ings attended by physical educators, camp- 
ing and recreation specialists, rehabili- 
tation workers, and the mental health pro- 
fessions. A total of twenty-four papers 
concerning the project have been presented 
at national meetings and eleven have been 
published in major journals. Buttonwood 
Farms and Temple University staff have 



provided consultation to universities, med- 
ical schools and government agencies. 



TRAINING IN MUSIC THERAPY 

Ur. E. Thayer Gaston (Deceased) 

Department of Music Education 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 66044 
MH-8573 1964-1969 

The objective of this five-year project was 
to provide advanced clinical training and 
graduate education of selected, registered 
music therapists to enable them to work 
more effectively with handicapped children, 
especially mentally retarded and emotionally 
disturbed children in community centers, 
schools, and mental health institutions, 

A secondary aim was to offer students ad- 
vanced clinical training with an accent on 
research. 

This v/as a new, first year, graduate train- 
ing program. Such a training course had 
never been offered 1 afore. The trainees 
were to achieve greater perspective and 
better functioning principally in music 
therapy, but also in at least the elementary 
aspects of psychiatry, clinical psychology, 
psychiatric nursing, psychiatric occupational 
therapy, recreation, and special education 
of mental retardates and other handicapped 
children. 

The prog?.*am, which operated from 1964-65 
through 1968-69, attracted a total of 30 
trainees. 

Parsons State Hospital and Training Center 
(PSH & TC) , which cooperated in the train- 
ing, is a 650-bed residential care facility 
principally for mentally handicapped chil- 
dren. In addition to offering treatment 
and training to mentally handicapped chil- 
dren, it provides supplementary programs in 
research and professional training in the 
field of mental retardation. Primarily 
involved with the project at PSH & TC was 
the Clinical Music Therapy Department, under 
the supervision of the Director of Clinical 
Services. The Field Coordinator for the 
training program, working with the Director 
of the Clinical Music Therapy Department, 
administered and taught the advanced clini- 
cal training phase of the music therapy 
curriculum. The Parsons Research Project 
provided resource personnel for research 
designs and techniques and experimental 
procedures. The trainees also participated 
in demonstration- lectures in Audiology and 
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Speech Therapy, Recreation, Psychology, and 
Occupational Therapy. Through the In-Service 
Training Program, the trainees participated 
in periodic workshops, and attended training 
films and lectures. 

Consultation was available at the University 
of Kansas throughout the project in the 
areas of special education, guidance and 
counseling, physical education, psychology, 
physiology, biochemistry, sociology, and 
anthr opo 1 ogy , 

Trainees received academic training for one 
semester and one summer session, and advanced 
clinical training for one semester, leading 
to the Master of Music Education degree 
With a Major in Functional Music, Every 
trainee was required to take graduate level 
statistics courses, carry out at least one 
research project, and write a research 
the^^is. 

The Department of Music Education's philos- 
ophy considers music to be but one form of 
hum a behavior, subject to observation, 
measurement, and modification as are other 
; forms of human behavior - hence, the 

i strongly multidisciplinary approach to the 

I uses of music in therapy. 

I 

I The theoretical orientation of PSH 6e TC was 

behavioristic. Much emphasis was placed 
I upon the evaluation, description, measure- 

I ment, and specification of behavior to gain 

I therapeutic ends. 

Program graduates are providing leadership 
in the profession. Several have started 
music therapy curricula in colleges, and 
others have assumed major clinical and 
administrative positions. The program 
trained the large majority of all graduate 
level music therapists who completed work 
during the grant period, A major potential 
employment opportunity for trainees is 
university teaching. Clinical institutions, 
which desire graduate level RMT*s for 
supervisory duties, are able to compete 
effectively with colleges for the trainee's 
services. Other major employment opportuni- 
ties exist in the public schools. 

j Advanced study with emphasis on the behav- 

j ioral sciences, research, and music therapy 

I comprised the major endeavor of the trainees. 

Soon "after the beginning of the project, it 
1 became necessary to secure closer communica- 

i tion with the clinical center, expand and 

I restructure the clinical training, and add 

\ a course of directed reading at the gradiiate 

I level. Prior to inception of this training 



project, the curriculum of the master* s 
degree program was academic and had not 
included a formal practicum (internship) 
in advanced clinical training. Such a 
practicum was incorporated into this train- 
ing program because of the belief that a 
uniform and controlled advanced clinical 
training experience would be of value to the 
music therapist in his developing a better 
understanding of the mutually supportive 
roles of the theoretical and practical 
aspects of music therapy. 

Other significant factors emerged from this 
training program. The constitution of the^ 
most effective graduate curriculum in music 
therapy was investigated. The role of ad- 
vanced clinical training in teaching thn 
essential elements of the research process 
was examined. The demand by colleges for 
instructors in this field was a target, but 
in many cases, colleges were unable to 
compete with clinics in employing the 
trainees. 

The project has had several major influences. 
The National Association for Music Therapy 
has continued the project *s work to improve 
the interface between academic and clinical 
experience in the graduate and undergraduate 
curricula. The project produced a substan- 
tial number of master's degree Registered 
Music Therapists to serve the profession; 
this in turn has led to development of music 
therapy curricula in colleges which did not 
before have such programs. The project led 
the way in the current movement to include 
more clinical experience in the curriculum. 
At the University of Kansas, the project le.d 
to the inclusion of a music therapy clinic 
in the University Affiliated Health Facility 
organized through the Bureau of Child 
Research. 

Trainees have been employed in the following 
situations; (1) full research; (2) teach- 
ing; (3) public schools - trainees are 
consultants in music therapy to public 
school special education programs; (4) 
clinical work - trainees are employed in VA, 
State, and private hospitals, and in commun- 
ity mental health centers; (5) administra- 
tion - trainees have become administrators 
of music therapy programs. The research 
specialist and clinical administration roles 
are i*ecent and seem to have been influenced 
by the training project. The role of the 
music therapist in special education has 
been much emphasized by the program. 

A twenty-minute training film entitled, 
•*Music Therapy Internship" was produced 
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during the course of this project. 

Information abou; the training project and 
its accomplishments has been well dissemin- 
ated through the National Association for 
Music Therapy. Many research studies comple- 
ted during the project were reported at NAMT 
meetings or published in the Journal of Music 
Therapy . The pre- convent ion meetings of 
educators and directors of clinical training 
which were organized as part of the training 
project have led to restructuring of the 
therapy curriculum. 

The major problem for effective manpower 
utilization seems to be the inability of 
academic institutions to compete financially 
for the services of master*s degree R.M.T.'s. 
The demand for baccalaureate degree R.M.T.'s 
continues to outdistance the capacity of 
colleges to produce them. 

TRAINING OCCUPATIONAL THERAPISTS FOR 
PSYCHIATRY 

Dr. Harold Manner 

Division of Science and Mathematics 
Utica College of Syracuse University 
Utica, New York 
MH-8620 1964-1967 

Objectives of this program in occupational 
therapy were: a) to establish a program in 

occupational therapy with emphasis on psy- 
chiatry in the Central New York area in a 
college with moderate tuition; b) to pro- 
vide a continuing, more intimate contact 
with a dynamic psychiatric hospital; c) to 
enable prospective students to complete the 
required course in a shorter period of 4 
years and 3 months, by providing a continuous 
program, including the summer months; d) to 
promote recruitment in a vigorous way util- 
izing various media and channels including 
the use of guidance counsellors and community 
organizations. 

Impetus for the development of this occupa- 
tional therapy curriculum came mainly from 
the need of the local state mental hospitals 
and state schools for the retarded. There 
has been a shortage of occupational thera- 
pists for various types of institutions 
throughout Central New York State, as else- 
where, and there was previously no other 
occupational therapy school to serve this 
area. As stated in the grant request, the 
goal of the project was to provide a quality 
educational program which would be somewhat 
less costly to the student, and could be 
completed in less than the ustial 4% to 5 year 



period. In addition it was hoped that 
special emphasis could be placed on psy- 
chiatric aspects of the course, without 
sacrificing the quality in other areas of 
instruction. 

To accomplish these goals, several unique 
arrangements have been made. First, a 
flexible program was planned providing 
students the opportunity to complete the 
entire program in 4 calendar years, by 
making use of summers. For transfer 
students, or those who prefer a slower pace, 
the program can be extended. 

The primary affiliating institution is Marcy 
State Hospital. Arrangements with them 
enable the project to make use of educa- 
tional resources - administrative, clinical, 
instructional and physical - already devel- 
oped for their psychiatric res’ lency program 
and nursing school. Courses r ated to 
psychiatric occupational thera “ are offered 
there in a coordinated unit du u xng the summer 
following the sophomore or junior year. 

Team teaching is used in a com'r ined clinical/ 
academic approach. Teaching staff and clin- 
ical facilities have also been made available 
to supplement courses in neurology and gen- 
eral medicine and surgery. In additio'n to 
the special Marcy program, the regular psy- 
chiatric affiliation has been extended from 
the usual 3 months to an entire semester - 
4 months - without shortening the other two 
affiliations. 

Utica College also has agreements with St. 
Luke’s Memorial Hospital Center and Chil- 
dren’s Hospital and Rehabilitation Center 
of Utica for clinical clerkships, with the 
understanding that each will provide addi- 
tional clinical instruction as program ex- 
pansion allows. It is also expected that 
the Occupational Therapy Department at Rome 
State School will play an increasingly im- 
portant role in the curriculum. 

Three academic years and one summer session 
of didactic work precede the first clinical 
affiliation. The final semester of didactic 
work is planned to follow at least one (and 
often two) of the clinical affiliations. 
Course work during the final semester em- 
phas i zes s eminar s and individua 1 study in- 
tended to encourage the student to draw upon 
and integrate experiential and academic 
learning. 

The grant project was staffed initially by 
two part-time occupational therapists who 
^ 7 ere primarily concerned with the investi- 
gation of local educational resources and 



with finding ways of making up for gaps in 
facilities for clinical teaching. A full- 
time curriculum director was employed in the 
fall of 1966. 

The remainder of the grant period (which 
ended June 30, 1968) was devoted to curric- 
ulum planning and course preparation, and 
establishment of the curriculum as a part 
of the Utica College program. Specialized 
courses were first offered on a conditional 
basis in the fall of 1967, with official 
acceptance of the program by Syracuse Uni- 
versity Senate during the same semester* 

Major professional courses were offered to 
the first class of juniors in the fall of 
1968. 

Dur,^:.- the; spring., 1970 semester thei e were 
21 enrolled in the 4 classes , with 

4 s..iUL^:intc expected to complete the program 
anci recei^-e B.S. degrees in September, 1970- 

The Oc eup ^.icional Therapy Curriculum 
estabLishe^l to meet local needs; vital to 
the devel pment of the educational program 
is the strengthening of these local clini- 
) cal programs. One year ago, 7 O.T.R.s 

] practiced full-time in clinical settings 

( in this area. There are now at least 13 

[ O.T.R.s (or recent graduates whose regis- 

tration is pending) and 1 part-time thera- 
f pist. Directly or indirectly, most of this 

increase can be attributed to the develop- 
; ing Occupational Therapy Curriculum at Utica 

College, even though there has not yet been 
;■ a class of graduates. Most of these thera- 

• pists are employed in 3 New York State 

f Department of Mental Hygiene Institutions 

; in this area. Even so, these facilities 

i alone have positions open for approximately 

30 additional therapists. 

f The increase in the number of Registered 

I Occupational Therapists and resultant im- 

: provement in programs and facilities have 

r added greatly to our resources. Utica 

i* College Occupational Therapy faculty members 

V have been actively engaged in assisting the 

r institutions to recruit qualified therapists j 

and have also provided some consultant ser- 
vices to help them to further develop occu- 
pational therapy programs, and to recruit 
additional personnel. 

During the past year a reorganization within 
the college's Division of Science and 
Mathematics has grouped together appropriate 
curricula under the title, "Health Programs 
Besides Occupational Therapy, this group 
includes Medical Technology, in collabora- 
l tion >?ith St. Luke's Memorial Hospital 




Center, and the three-year Nursing Schools 
based at Marcy and Utica State Hospitals - 
The Director of the Occupational Therapy 
Curriculum was appointed coordinator for 
these programs, with the expectation that a 
new department or division will emerge 
eventually. Both physical therapy and 
therapeutic recreation have been mentioned 
as needed programs which might be developed 
in the future, and possibilities for the 
latter seem especially hopeful. The role 
of coordinator provides for better communi- 
cation, not only among the health programs, 
but also with the rest of the division. 



ACADEMIC Tlb'^INERS OF PHYSICAL RECRE^^ :I0N 
SPECIALIS~:S 

Dr. Harold II. Jack 

Department Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19122 
MH-11810 1969-1974 

This pro jeer was designed to develop 
courses of study for the teaching of aca- 
demic material to undergraduate and graduate 
students in universities and colleges^ In 
addition, the project has as an objective 
to train college professors for the teaching 
of the content and to acquaint them with 
the ramifications of teaching physical edu- 
cation and recreation to emotionally dis- 
turbed children. The project prepares 
materials for dissemination to people 
throughout the nation who are interested in 
the specialty and also has as one of its 
objectives the preparation of a Newsletter 
\^ich will be of interest to people in the 
field* A further objective of the project 
is to stimulate the inclusion of physical 
education-recraation for emotionally dis- 
turbed children in the adapted physical 
education division of the American Associa- 
tion for Hea3-th, Physical Education and 
Recreation. 

The project was initiated during the summer 
of 1967. During the summers of 1967 and 
1968 a pilot project was conducted at which 
twelve people received training and a 
follow-up survey was conducted which indi- 
cated that results were achieved by the 
introduction of courses at the various 
colleges in the field of specialization 
for which training was conducted. The 
training program under the present grant 
is now beginning its second year. Last year 
a full complement of eight trainees were 
included in the program and the results were 
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most gratifying. The trainees are selected 
as follows. They must be college professors 
who are teaching courses in the adapted 
physical education or recreation field and 
who will continue to teach such courses. 

They also agrc-^ to hold a regional or state 
conference in the field of emphasis in "^vhich 
they have been trained. Their prior educa- 
tion murt be either a Master's Degree or a 
Doctor's Degree, The population for which 
they shall ‘ *^’ned to teach is as indi- 
cated either u. id rc.rsjiuate and graduate 
students in th -f physical education- 

recreation and txi speLulal education. 

The facilities ure s:u'iif leant rn the 

development and _:ondrc"i: of -ue program of 
training are the^ fucru-ities lu the Button- 
wood Farms Camp, inc. poratuc.. which is 
located north cl Dojt u-town. :-ennsylvania. 
This camp is priiiLard'. •' for ==zr)tionally dis- 
turbed children. Ov- - 200 zzuupers are at 
the camp during c.fie summer mr.d the trainees 
for the project t.'.j som^ extent with 

the counsellors iui practircal application 

of procedures for t ^ itnplenemtation of 
physical movement recrecttuonal activities 

of a physical nanurt which would be of help 
to emotionally diiriturbed children. A move- 
ment manual for counsellors is being devel- 
oped . 

A number of consultants who are specialists 
in the field of psychology and psychiatric 
work are used to acquaint the trainees with 
the basic information and the implications 
for physical education-recreation for emo- 
tionally disturbed children. Trainees are 
held responsible for the orientation pro- 
vided by the consultants and are also held 
responsible for the readings which are 
assigned to them. 

It is felt that people recruited for the 
training program are of such a background 
that a production- type of workshop would be 
most useful and hence each participant is 
required to produce either supplementary 
material or material for manuals which may 
be used in the conduct of programs for 
physical education-recreation for emotion- 
ally handicapped children. 

The presence of children at the camp pro-^^ 
vides a laboratory experience for the par- 
ticipants. The length of the training 
period is eight weeks. The group meets 
five days during each week (Monday through 
Friday) and group discussions, readings, 
and reports and development of materials 
form the base of the content. 



The potential employment opportunities for 
graduates of the program are assured in^^s- 
much as the colleges which they represent 
have agreed to include this work in their 
programs of instruction. 

The principal manual which has been prepared 
to date is entitled, "Physical Education- 
Recreation. for Mentally and Emotionally 
Handicapped Children." 

Consultation visits have been made to each 
of the colleges represented at the course 
taught: by Temple University. 

Paper y: have been presented at six profession- 
al m^^tings. 

Requests for materials have been received 
from 25-30 schools and organizations from 
all parts of the nation. 
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Section 15. 



DENTISTS 



DEVELOPMENT OF CONTENT AND METHODS FOR 

TEACHING OF PSYCHOLOGY TO DENTAL STUDENTS 

Dr. Loren Borland 
College of Dentistry 
University of California 
San Francisco, California 94102 
**mh-6412 1956-1962 

This project developed the content and 
methods for teaching concepts from the 
behavioral sciences to dental students for 
the purpose of increasing their effective- 
ness in dealing with emotional disorders in 
dental practice. In addition, it trained 
dental personnel for dental education and 
to conduct research into emotional disorders 
relating to dental disorders. Students 
rotated through the Langley Porter Memorial 
Mental Hygiene Dental Clinic, performing 
routine operations on the patients and thus 
learning to manage such patients under 
i supervision. The staff developed a syllabus 

i for the undergraduate lecture course, plus 

{ readings and teaching aids. The goal of 

I the undergraduate training was to give the 

I student some consistent theory of human 

I behavior and to train him to think analy- 

i tically and constructively in these terms 

j in his dealings with people. 
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Section 16. 



A.PXHITECTS 



SOCIAL AND BEHAVIORAL FACTORS IN ARCHI- 
TECTURAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN 

Mrs# Roslyn Lindheim 
Department of Architecture 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 94720 
**MH-12122 1970-1974 

This project is designed to train architects 
to be sensitive to the social and behavioral 
implications of their design, and, on the 
other hand, to train behavioral and social 
scientists in the methodology and requiz'e-* 
ments of the architects. 

The project is designed to be a pilot 
model for training of behavioral and social 
scientists and architects with as its main 
focus the design of the physical environ- 
ment. The goal is to create physical 
settings which respond to rather than 
conflict with people’s basic behavioral 
patterns thus eliminating unnecessary 
stressful situations. This applied to 
' institutional buildings, such as hospitals, 
i schools, mental health facilities; to 
housing of all kinds; as well as to the 
! organization of the total urban structure. 

I This training program is being integrated in 
the recently established Fh.D. program 
\ in Architecture. The Department of Archi- 
I tecture at the University of California 
\ specifically provides for four fields of 
I dissertation emphasis: history, technology, 

; design methods, and behavioral-social 

i factors. 

I Specific aims of the project are: (1) To 
I provide a new area of advanced study for 
f practicing architects who will develop in 
i addition to their traditional professional 
' skills, sensitivity to and knowledge about 
the diversity of human needs, a feeling of 
I responsibility toward validating the 

j assumptions they make about the behavioral 

consequences of their spatial decisions; 
enough knowledge about the behavioral 
sciences to recognize specific environmental 
I problems; the knowledge of whom to consult 
j among professionals from the social and 

! behavioral sciences; and the ability to 

communicate with them in depth. (2) To 
provide advanced study for a group of 
! consulting specialists in behavioral and 
social sciences who have, in addition to 
V their own professional skills, knowledge of 
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the design procerus, architectu ;.*al method- 
ology, the effec::: of structure, site, 
economics, law, institutional ;iii story, and 
the like, on the physical fomi of a solution; 
and the ability i.o translate institutional 
and group objectives into a format useable 
to the architect. (3) To provide advanced 
study for researchers who will investigate 
the interface bsii v/een the behavior of 
people and the physical environment in which 
this behavior occurs . (4) To provide 

advanced Study for future teachers, knowledge- 
able both in the behavioral sciences and 
architecture and environmental design, 

(5) To provide advanced study for institu- 
tional programmers who can articulate the 
needs of the institutions into architectural 
terms and thus act as a bridge between the 
institution and the architect. (6) To 
provide advanced study for persons from 
minority groups. Many persons who them- 
selves come from and represent the minority 
communities are necessary to define, and 
conceptualize needs and aspirations in 
terms that professional architects, planners 
and government agencies can comprehend. 

The program of study will consist of a 
combination of individually directed study, 
internships , seminars , selected courses and 
project design. It will draw on other 
courses and programs in the College and 
University, particularly with the newly 
instituted program of social planning with 
emphasis placed on the physical implications 
and their social and behavioral significance. 

The curriculum will consist of courses of 
study already developed relevant to this 
field as well as the development of new 
courses. A specific part of the curricula 
of the Department of Architecture is devoted 
to social, cultural and behavioral factors in 
architecture. 

It is expected that most Ph.D. applicants 
will have acquired the Master’s Degree in 
Architecture prior to admission tc the 
Ph.D. program. However, the Department 
Faculty have decided to open Ph.D. enrollment 
to outstanding candidates who do not hold 
a professional degree in architecture and 
also to holders of a Bachelor of Architecture 
degree with outstanding academic and/or 
professional records . 

It is expected that a majority of the students 
trained in this program will go into new 
types of consulting and administrative 
positions in a wide variety of institutions. 
Large architectural firms capable of having 
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a wide range of specialized fields are 
beginning to demand both architects and 
social scientists witih experience in design 
practice. More important, major social 
institutions are recognizing the importance; 
of these skills in public policy and 
development designs. At the oadest scale 
the offices of mayors confronted with 
adverse community action to tr , or develops 
ment programs in highways , urban renewal , 
education and health have recognized the 
necessity for professional leaders skilled 
in the human responses to new environments 
on a very vide spread basis in all cities 
and for many neighborhoods . 
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Section 17. 



RESEARCH PERSONNEL AND STATISTICI/\NS 



ADVANCED RESEARCH TRAINING IN BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCES 

Dr, Preston S. Cutler 

Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences 

202 Junipero Serra Boulevard 
Stanford, California 94305 
MH-7457 1961-1971 

The Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences , located in the vicinity 
of Stanford University on a quiet, secluded 
hilltop convenient to major transportation 
facilities, is chartered in the State of 
California as a non-profit organization 
devoted to education and research. It was 
founded by the Ford Foundation with the 
intent of strengthening work in the behavioral 
sciences. It conducts a residential post- 
doctoral fellowship program for scientists 
and scholars from this country and abroad 
who show promise or accomplishment as pro- 
ductive workers in their respective fields. 
Fellowships have been awarded in the following 
fields (in order of decreasing numerical 
representation): psychology, anthropology, 

‘ sociology, political science, history, 

economics, philosophy, psychiatry-psycho- 
I analysis, literature, law education, linguis- 

j tics, certain specialties in biology, 

certain mathematical and st.atistical special- 
I ties, and certain areas of application. 

\ Since the Center began operation in 1954, the 
I ages of Fellows at time of residence have 

• ranged from 26 to 80, the median age being 

i 41. About one Fellow in six has come from 

abroad. Approximately 50 fellowships are 
awarded each year. 

The fellowship award implies a period of 
j residence in the vicinity of the Center > 
j normally beginning in September and extend- 

; ing from seven to twelve months. Aspects 
I of the fellowships that seem to be most 

\ significant to the Fellows include the 

\ following: 

j 

! 1. The opportunity to devote an extended 

I period of time to further personnel develop- 

I ment at an advanced level, free from noraml 
routines and from the responsibilities of 
the home campus . 

2. The stimulating company of other leading 
I scientists and scholars. 

j 3# Freedom to set one*s own schedule and 

1 direct one's own activity. 

i 

I 

i 




4. Secretarial, library, research, editorial, 
and some instructional services , and access 

to calculating, computing, and duplicating 
facilities . 

5. The guarantee of financial support at 

a level that protects the Fellow from serious 
financial sacrifice and enables him to bring 
his family along for the year. 

6. The agreeable year-round physical environ- 
ment for the work of the Fellow, and the 
congenial community environment for the 
Fellow's family. 

The Center is not organized to facilitate the 
collection or production of new data. 
Activities normally engaged in by the Fellov7s 
include the following: 

1. Reading, study, and reflection. 

2. Analysis of data, writing, and rewriting. 

3. Participation in formal or informal 
learning activities . 

4. Participation in seminars or work-groups. 

5. Intensive collaboration with one or more 
other Fellows. 

The general objective of the Center program 
is to increase the competence of behavioral 
scientists who are already at an advanced 
level . This training objective is linked to 
and in part accomplished through another 
objective - the production of scholarly and 
scientific works. The rationale for the 
creation of the Center placed more emphasis 
upon the first objective; the motivation of 
Fellows at the Center appears to place more 
emphasis upon the second. In the judgment 
of the founders of the Center there was 
need in the American academic community for 
such a special environment to which selected 
university faculty members could come on 
leave of absence from their home institutions 
for a substantial period of advanced growth 
and d eve 1 opment . 

How well have the objectives been achieved? 

Hard facts are available concerning the 
numbers of Fellows accommodated in different 
fields, and some impressive data are at 
hand concerning work accomplished here. In 
sixteen years, the Center has provided 
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fellowships to IIZ different individuals, 
including 136 in psychology, 86 in sociology, 
86 in anthropology, and 31 in psychiatry 
and related specialties. The Ralph W. Tyler 
Collection, consisting of books produced 
completely or substantially as a result of 
their authors' period of residence at the 
Center, still incomplete, includes more 
than 450 bound volumes, among them many of 
the most impressive titles in their fields 
of the past two decades. No count of 
shorter writings is available, but they are 
voluminous . 

Evidence of accomplishment of the primary 
objective, increased competence of the 
Fellows, is of a different sort. By and 
large the most conspicuous evidence is the 
testimony of the Fellows themselves. 
Discounting this evidence somewhat on the 
ground that one would expect beneficiaries 
to be grateful, one is still left with the 
impression that although some Fellows have 
missed some structure, some instruction, or 
some colleagues of just the kind anticipated, 
for the preponderant majority, the experience 
has been vastly satisfying and profitable. 



training in mental health electronic 

DATA PROCESSING 

Mr. Paul Minton 
Department of Statistics 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 75222 
**MH-9465 1962-1964 

A two-week Institute was held in the summer 
of 1963 for the purpose of preparing mental 
health s tatis tiaians and other research 
personnel to utilize electronic data 
processing* The background of the 26 
participants varied, with most having college 
degrees, several with the M.S., and one 
Ph.D# All had experience in mental health 
data processing and/or statistical services, 
and most were employed in programs located 
in states served by the Southern Regional 
Education Board. 



TRAINING PROGRAM IN MENTAL HEALTH STATISTICS 

Dr. Bernard Greenberg 
School of Public Health 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 27515 
MH-10373 1966-1971 

It is the objective of this experimental 
training program to train biostatisticians 



who will be able to c-.pply their statistical 
and epidemiological knowledge to the field 
of mental health. These persons are to be 
trained at a specified level of proficiency 
in mental health statistics, this level to 
be assessed by 1) course grades; 2) a master's 
degree examination in biostatistics, the 
specialized area of mental health statistics, 
and a minor area where appropriate; and 3) a 
mental health related research project which 
is done either during supervised field train- 
ing or supervised statistical consulting. 

The training program started operation in 
July 1967. During fiscal year 1967-68, the 
training program director was hired, the 
training program was planned in detail, and 
the new courses in mental health statistics 
were developed. The first students were 
accepted for training in fiscal 1968-69. As 
of August 1970, there will be nine Master of 
Science in Public Health (M.S.P.H.) graduates 
from this program. The entering trainees 
are typically persons who have bachelor 
degrees In mathematics, statistics, psychology, 
biiology, or sociology. So far, about half 
of them have previously been employed as 
mental health statisticians before pursuing 
a master's degree in the area. 

Training is under the direction of the Bio- 
statistics Department of the University of 
North Carolina School of Public Health. 

Students in this training program also take 
courses in other departments in the School of 
Public Health, especially Epidemiology and 
Mental Health. Also cooperating in the train- 
ing program are several mental health agencies 
which have agreed to have mental health 
statistics student trainees in their agencies 
f cr the summer . Some of the cooperating 
agencies are Fort Logan Mental Health Center 
in Denver, Rockland State Hospital in 
Orangeburg, New York State Department of 
Mental Hygiene in Albany, North Carolina 
Department of Mental Health in Raleigh^ and 
Hennepin County Mental Health Center in 
Minneapolis • 

The academic components of the training in- 
clude the regular biostatistics and related 
courses for a M.S.P.H. or M.S. in Biostatistics. 
In addition, students take two recently 
developed courses of three semester hours 
each in Mental Health Statistics. These 
courses are "Classification of Mental Dis- 
orders" and "Evaluation of Mental Health 
Programs." The first course includes a 
history of the classif icatory schemata for 
mental disorders, examination of the currently 
approved DSM-II, problems of the medical 
model, other conceptual models of mental 
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disorder, and statistical techniques useful 
in classification problems such as cluster 
analysis, Bayesian analysis, discriminant 
analysis, and factor analysis. The second 
course includes a review of the evaluation 
literature, the use of control and placebo 
groups, various research designs for evalua- 
tive studies, problems of evaluation in 
mental health, and an actual attempt to 
evaluate an existing program. In the 
"Evaluation of Mental Health Programs" 
course, the students have been statisticians, 
mental health professionals and administra- 
tors, psychiatric nurses, mental health 
educators, etc. This provides an opportunity 
to get administrators, professionals, and 
statisticians together to discuss evaluation 
and its problems. 

The field work is done in a mental health 
agency under the supervision of a qualified 
mental health statistician. There are 
two main objectives of the field training. 

One is to teach the student how the statis- 
tical division of a mental health agency 
operates, what it does, how it relates to 
the other components of the organization, 
etc. The other objective is to give the 
student guidance and experience in conduct- 
ing a small research project. This includes 
definition of the problem, collection and 
analysis of data, and preparation of a 
written report. 

. Uie M. S.P.H. graduate in Mental Health 

Statistics will function best in the role 
of statistical analyst or program analyst. 

An unusually good student in the M, S.P.H. 
program could function as a statistical or 
research consultant after several years of 
. experience. A graduate of the M.S. program 
\ will function mainly as a statistical or 
j research consultant. Graduates will be 

‘ equipped to fill these roles by obtaining a 

i firm background in applied statistics and 

epidemiology, some background in theoretical 
statistics, and specialized course work which 
discusses the current issues and problems in 
i mental health statistics. 

■ Since the University of North Carolina is the 
’ only university in the United States which 
has a training program for mental health 
statisticians, it certainly is a unique 
i training program. Of course, other univer- 

1 sitles train statisticians who can then go 
i into the field of mental health, but at 
I UNC the problems of the operating mental 
(; health agencies are purposely taken into 
I consideration in the development of the 
[ academic program for the students in mental 




heal th s tat is tics , This is undoubtedly , the 
unique feature of this program which is 
probably not present at any other university. 

There were three graduates of this program 
in August 1969. One is employed as the 
head of a new statistics division within a 
recently formed state department of mental 
health; this is a new position which was 
not present when this student left the 
Department of Mental Health for a year*s 
training in mental health statistics at UNC. 
Another graduate is employed as a mental 
health staistician. The third graduate is 
employed by a Maternal and Child Health 
Care Center at a university and is a member 
of a research team in maternal and child 
health. 

As of August 1970, there will be six more 
M. S.P.H, graduates. Two are going into the 
Commissioned Corps of the United States 
Public Health Service. One of these will 
be working in the Biometry Branch of National 
Institute of Mental Health, and the other 
will be working at Community Profile Data 
Center in Rockville, Maryland. The third 
graduate is returning to her place of employ- 
ment in a mental retardation facility in 
Arkansas, and her position will probably be 
more along the lines of research and statis- 
tical consultant. Previously, her position 
had been to design and implement data 
systems for the facility. A fourth graduate 
has taken a position as research and statis- 
tical consultant for the North Carolina 
Department of Mental Health, His previous 
position had been a statistical analyst with 
the same department. A fifth graduate is 
going to graduate school to obtain a Master^s 
degree in Business Administration, A sixth 
graduate has not accepted a position as yet, 
but is considering an offer to work as a 
statistical and epidemiological researcher 
on congenital birth defects. 

The program has had an effect on some of the 
teaching practices in the School of Public 
Health. For example, during the first year 
of the program, there were two courses 
taught which discussed evaluation of mental 
health programs - one course for mental 
health statisticians and one course for 
mental health professionals and administrators. 
Tlie course content of these two courses were 
different, although the general topic was 
s imilar . During the second year of the pro- 
gram, these two courses were combined for 
two-thirds of the semester, giving profession- 
als , administrators , and statisticians an 
opportunity to interact with their ideas 
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about program evaluation. During the remain- 
ing third of the semester each student 
elected to go to one section out of tvjo 
available sections; one section was on 
psychiatric epidemiology and the other 
section was on further statistical topics 
associated with evaluation of mental health 
programs. A second effect the program has 
had is the agreement of the training program 
director to teach a special laboratory 
section of the basic biostatistics course 
for students in mental health and community 
psychiatry. This was requested by the 
Department of Community Psychiatry, and 
will give a further opportunity for students 
who are studying to be statisticians and 
administrators to communicate . 

The training program director has been 
consulted by persons in the Western states 
about the development of a similar training 
program in a Western university. No 
definite plans have yet been made for this 
venture . 



PSYCHIATRIC EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Dr. Ernest M. Gruenberg 

Psychiatric Epidemilogy Research Unit 

College of Physicians & Surgeons 

722 W. 168th Street 

New York, N.Y. 10032 

*MH-11105 1967-1970 

This program provides a post-doctoral 
experience in association with the Psy- 
chiatric Epidemiology Research Unit and 
related research groups for trained pro- 
fessionals who intend to spend the major 
part of their career doing research on the 
epidemilogy of mental disorders. 

Three fellows have spent a year in the 
training program and another three are 
currently in the training program. The 
training program is in its third year of 
operation. 

Fellows should have finished their academic 
training and pursuit of qualifying degrees 
prior to entering this program, which is 
post-doctoral. However, some candidates 
have been matriculated for an additional 
degree while enrolled in the program. In 
special situations, a person who has ma- 
triculated for a doctorate level degree and 
completed all of his course vork can be 
accommodated during the period when the 
thesis research is being conducted, if the 



thesis topic is mutually agreeable to the 
Director of the Psychiatric Epidemiology 
Research Unit and the fellow* s thesis 
committee at his university. Some fellows 
are conducting their first studies at the 
postgraduate level, but others come later in 
their careers at a time when their research 
work is being redirected toward epidemiology. 

The program can accommodate even advanced 
investigators who wish to spend a year in 
extending their skills or renewing perspec- 
tive in mid-career. 

The facilities significantly cooperating in 
the training include the Columbia Univers.ty 
School of Public Health and Administrati* 
Medicine, University Department of Psychiatry, 
the New York State Department of Mental 

Hygiene, the Psychiatric Epidemiology Research 

Unit, the New York State Psychiatric Institute, 
the Biometrics Branch of the New York State 
Department of Mental Hygiene, Hudson River 
State Hospital, Consmunity Mental Health Center 
of Dutchess County, Mental Retardation 
Epidemiology Research Unit of New York State 
Department of Mental Hygiene. 

The program offers the feature of apprentice- 
ship type experience in the conduct of 
research, with assignment to selected courses 
to round out the background of the trainee 
and special Ad Hoc seminars for the trainees, 
and special tutorial sessions for individual 
trainees. No degree is offered. 



The trainees graduated so far have been placed 
in active research: One in the Biometrics 

Branch of the New York State Department of 
Mental Hygiene, and another in the Mental 
Retardation Epidemiology Research Unit of 
the New York State Department of Mental 
Hygiene, and a third in a Psychiatric 
Epidemiology Research group associated with 
the medical research council social psy- 
chiatry unit at Lee Hospital, London. The 
three current trainees appear likely to become 
closely associated with similar research 
groups * 

This training program's special characteristic 
is that it emphasizes apprenticeship work 
roles more than academic course work. It is 
based on the assumption that academic course 
work does not get translated into effective 
research activities when individuals do not 
have the opportunity to come in direct 
contact with research problems in progress. 

It takes more than thesis exercises to 
familiarize a new research worker with the 
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issues which become apparent during the 
conduct of research- The teaching methods 
are, therefore, flexible and are made for 
the fellows in the program at the time- 
It is noted that some subsequent addition 
can be made to the art of preparing research 
workers for the respr^'isibility as independent 
investigators,, Another feature of this 
program is that it does not attempt to make 
each fellow comprehensively capable of be- 
coming a good principle investigator but 
rather undertakes to sharpen the skills 
of specialists of a research team (statistics 
psychology, social work, psychiatry, and 
so forth) and give a practical experience 
in interdisciplinary teamwork, so that the 
fellow learns how to contribute specialized 
skills within the framework of an inter- 
disciplinary project led by a principle 
investigator- 
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EARLY CHILD CARE PERSONNEL 



TRAINING FOR INTERVENTION IN EARLY CHILD- 
REARING 

Dr. Eleanor Pavenstedt 

Tufts University School of Medicine 

136 Harrison Avenue 

Boston, Hass. 02lll 

>v*mh- 12168 1970-1973 

This project, housed in Columbia Point 
Health Center, a pioneer community health 
project, is designed to prepare child care 
workers who are currently finishing a one 
year training program for working in day 
care centers, to go on for a second year of 
training to equip them, and give them prac- 
tice, in working with families and child 
care issues. There are currently six women 
under a "new career’* program sponsored by 
OEO who have completed or are taking the one 
year training to become day care workers. 
These women will be trained for a second 
year which will concurrently give them 
their AA degree as well as provide them 
with the knowledge and skill to serve as 
family intervention specialists in child 
care problems. 

Potential students for these programs will 
be selected from high school graduates from 
among the Columbia Point residents or those 
who could readily qualify for a high school 
equivalent certificate. These women would 
go through a combined academic and practical 
program. The academic program would require 
(1) making up their high school equivalency 
if this has not been done heretofore, (2) 
courses at Wheelock or Garland College, 

(3) participating in seminars on child care 
at the health center. The practical exper- 
ience will involve participating in the 
health center program at Columbia Point 
which calls for day care center operation 
and a new activity, namely visiting in the 
homes of families where child care problems 
may be an issue. This latter has not as 
yet been undertaken. Further, it is hoped 
that the women will learn to participate in 
headstart and preschool programs beyond the 
early years of training which is now avail- 
able under the auspices of the health center. 

At the completion of the program the women 
should have earned an Associate of Arts 
degree from either Wheel ock or Garland 
Colleges and they should be skilled in day 
care center operation as well as being able 
to serve as family and child care experts. 
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INFANT DAY CAR?; 

Miss Elizabeth A. Vernon 
Institute for Child Mental Health 
119 West 57th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10010 
MH-12495 1970-1972 

This is a demonstration training program for 
all categories of personnel in infant day 
care centers. The principal groups to be 
trained are non-professional day care 
workers and professional directors and 
program consultants. The non-professional 
category must be able to read and write and 
be over 18 years of age. The professional 
category includes qualified and experienced 
workers in early childhood education, nurs- 
ing and social work. 

Infant day care in groups is in the develop- 
ment phase in New York City. It has been 
introduced as a new component of New York 
City’s already well established day care 
program for preschool and school age chil*' 
dren. As new centers open, infant care will 
be incorporated in their programs. Employ- 
ment will be assured for the infant day care 
workers In new centers. At present no other 
training for infant day care exists in the 
New York City area. 

One of the principal objectives of the 
training is to enlarge the natural capaci- 
ties of the workers to meet the individual 
needs of infants and to contribute to the 
creation of a growth-promoting environment. 

Another objective is to design and test a 
curriculxmi which can be replicated by other 
institutions . 

A further objective is a profile of personal- 
ity characteristics which seem to be most 
desirable in infant care workers. Such data 
should yield better staff screening and 
evaluation material for the future. 

Prior to receipt of the NIMH grant, one 
group of 13 non-professional trainees was 
trained over a 30-week period. This group 
constituted the staff of the first infant 
day care center in New York City at the 
Riverside Church. 

The program will train approximately 15 
non-professional trainees at one time, pro- 
viding 15 weeks of pre- employment training 
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and another 15 weeks of seminars sfter^ 
employment commences* During the first 15- 
week phase, the trainees are placed in 
infant day care groups as student-assistants 
to experienced workers* The student place- 
ment is supervised and planned by the 
trainer who also conducts twice-weekly 
seminar sessions. The content of the 
seminar sessions includes child development, 
the role of stimulation, ways of promoting 
optimum growth as well as techniques of 
safeguarding the health of the babies* The 
seminar makes maximum use of the trainees 
current experiences in determining topics 
for discussion. 

The second 15-week phase after employment 
provides a weekly seminar in which trainees 
can discuss issues encountered on the job 
and continue their study of the first two 
to three years of life. 

Professional personnel are tra?-ned through 
a 30- week series of seminars, observations 
and individual conferences* Didactic train- 
ing emphasizes new knowledge of the first 
three years of life and the kinds of care 
which promote optimum development. 

From 15 to 20 professionals and 30 to 45 
non-professionals can be trained in one 
year* 
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Section 19, 

CHILD CAKE 

INTERDISCIPLINARY EDUCATION OF NON- MEDICAL 
PROFESSIONAL PERSONS IN PSYCHOANALYTIC 
PRINCIPLES OF CHILD CARE 

Mrs. Esther Schour 

Chicago Institute for Pschoanalysis 
664 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
*^-*MH-6110 1954-1964 

This project taught psychoanalytic prin- 
ciples of child care to non-medical pro- 
fessional persons working with children. 

The general objective was to influence the 
training of professional workers through 
cross-fertilization of the sciences and 
thus to improve child care in general. The 
professions included education, psychology, 
pediatric nursing, public health work, 
social work and the ministry. The specific 
objectives were: (1) to expand the student's 

knowledge and understanding of children and 
his ability to use improved techniques in 
helping them and their parents within the 
framework of his specialty; (2) to prepare 
the student for more effective teaching 
and leadership in his own field; (3) to 
develop an integrated approach to the bio- 
logical, pediatric, psychological, and 
sociological study of the child. The pro- 
gram consisted of a post-graduate 3-4 year 
course of study, with classes two evenings 
i weekly including academic courses and 

i direct work with children. 



i TRAINING IN THE CLINICAL MANAGEMENT OF 

f EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN IN AN 

I OPEN SETTING 

•: Dr, Elton B, McNeil 

i Department of Psychology 

University of Michigan 
1 Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

***MH-6622 1958-1966 

• The Fresh Air Camp was used for a program 

of graduate and undergraduate interdis- 
ciplinary clinical training with emotionally 
disturbed and delinquent children during 
the two-month summer period. Trainees were 

? drawn from psychology, social work and 

psychiatric nursing. The primary task of 
the training program was to provide a real 
life experience for professionals in the 
therapeutic management of disturbed chil- 
dren, To achieve this goal, trainees lived 
I with disturbed children and initially 

assumed responsibility for their day-to- 
j day care. 
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PERSONNEL 

CHILD PSYCHOTHERAPY PROGRAM 
Mrs. Esther Schour 

Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis 
664 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
MH-7790 1962-1967 

The Child Therapy Training Program was 
launched as a unique pilot project in 
October 1962 under the sponsorship of the 
Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis with 
a four year grant from NIMH, and supple- 
mental support from the Field Foundation, 

The primary objective was to jaise the level 
of child psychotherapy in soc ial agencies 
and clinics by training practitioners and 
supervisors. The goals of tlu-i program 
originally were (1) to provide comprehensive 
training in child psychotherapy for selected 
social workers who were alre.--dy treating 
emotionally disturbed childrc n in agencies 
and clinics; (2) to develop in some of its 
students the capacity to beooim^ teachers 
and supervisors and eventually to partici- 
pate in training programs of child psycho- 
therapy; (3) to set a standard for such 
training, and serve as a model for the 
development of similar training programs 
elsewhere in the United States, as the need 
for trained child therapists is a national 
one. More recently, the goals have expanded 
to include, (4) the trainins; of a few, 
selected non-social workers with equivalent 
training, and (5) to teach consultation for 
work with trained and untrained personnel 
in the field of mental health. 

The program continued after NIMH support 
terminated, is now beginning its ninth year. 
It is an ongoing four-year, part-time, post- 
Masters training program. It includes two 
mornings a week of classroom instruction in 
the theory and practice of child psycho- 
therapy, and in the diagnosis of normalcy 
and of emotional disturbances . Classes on 
brief psychotherapy, crisis intervention, 
and family therapy are included. A unique 
feature is the class on Preceptorial Teach- 
ing where students, in free-wheeling dis- 
cussions, bring in their most pressing 
questions to attempt to integrate their 
learning. 

Requirements for enrollment in the program, 
which has a class starting every other year, 
are: a Master's Degree, a minimum of two 

years experience in work with children, 
sponsorship by a social agency or clinic 
in which children are treated, and a 
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personal psychoanalysis. Students have 
Len sponsored by a wide variety of mstx- 
tutions. A total of 32 agencies have spon- 
sored students over the nine year period. 

The third class was graduated in June 1970, 
bringing the total number of graduates to 
23. The current class has eleven trainees, 
and ten applicants have been accepted for the 
class of 1970-71# 

Information about the program has been 
widely disseminated. This Includes papers 
presented at the annual meetings of the 
American Psychiatric Association, the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association, the 
National Conference on Social Welfare and 
various local groups. In addition, detailed 
program descriptions havi been sent ti’ i„iny 
groups requesting Infor-aiti-on from ail ever 
the XJ.S.A^ 

The impact of the relaclr.ely small 
of graduates on the fleli child ps/cno- 
tbelapy ha-s been declsi!y-i,, although r-scric- 
ted to thfe Chicago Metrr: iiiitan area. 
those who have recelveii; H\eir certificates, 
eight are -now either h^"Es o£ services nr 
in high level positions iiil social agencc.es 
and clinics. Five are ch!i£z of social ser- 
vices, one is eKecutlve director of his 
agenc , two are acti^/re as consultants to 
State Programs relating to children s ser- 
vices, and almost all the graduates are in 
supervisory positions and assist in the 
training of practitioners. Two of the 
graduates currently are teaching in the 
Child Therapy Training Program and the 
Program's Administrative Director is also 
a graduate. 

Since the NIMH grant was terminated in 1967 , 
financial support has come from several 
foundations, small grants from individuals, 
and the continued support of the parent 
institution, the Chicago Institute for 
Psychoanalysis, 

The project has demonstrated the following: 

(1) non-medical professionals (social^ 
workers and psychologists) can be trained 
as effective, independent practitioners, 
supervisors and teachers of child psycho- 
therapy; (2) the graduates of such a train- 
ing program are able to function as effec- 
tive trainers of non-mental health profes- 
sional workers (school teachers principals, 
ere.): (3) a model program has been developed 
that can be used in other communities; (4) 
the intensive training of a relatively few 
highly qualified people can have a great 
imoact upon a community. 



programs in child development AND CHILD CARE 

Dr. Guinevere S. Chambers 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213 
MH-7919 1962-1971 

The main objectives of this project were: 

(1) to expand in size and broaden the focus 
of the two year graduate program leading to 
the Master's degree which had been started 
in 1953; and, (2) to train child care work- 
ers in a one year didactic program followed 
by a year of supervised employment (intern- 
ship) yielding a certificate. 

in the graduate program in the fi’^st year of 
the project, 1962-63, there were 29 students 
enrolled; Ln 1969-70 there were 55 students. 
Twenty-two were graduated in the period irom 
1962 to September 1 '69. There were 94 stu- 
dents participating in the certificate pro- 
gram and 92 received their certificates. 

While selection for. idmisslor, procedures 
for the M.S. prograt have paralleled in 
some ways those ussL in other behavioral 
sciences, selection for the certificate 
program waia mside tc^lly oti the basis o 
personal imtei-views with the faculty. La.er 
testing Indicated that there are many 
different kinds of people who can success- 
fully work with children, though more 
mature women than younger women tend to 
receive higher ratings from faculty and 
employers . 

The students in the M.S. program have been 
very typical of middle-class graduate stu- 
dents throughout the university. In the 
certificate program, students' backgrounds 
ranged from being on public assistance 
through the upper middle- class. This sur- 
prising spread served a most useful function 
in the training process, since a range in 
age and economic background in the appli- 
cants allowed young and old, affluent and 
poor, to learn from each other. 

There were basic similarities in the academic 
and field components of the training for the 
Masters and Certificate students. For each 
level of training one of the major consider- 
ations was to provide a wide base of 
cal experience with children which would en- 
compass the entire range of development from 
the essentially normal to the severely dis- 
turbed. Another consideration was 
vide good theoretical underpinnings which 
could be easily translated into appropriate 
methods of aiding the psychosocial 
ment of the mentally retarded, economically 
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crippled, physically handicapped, dependent 
and neglected child. Basic premises under- 
lying the design of both programs included 
study of the normal child to precede study 
of the abnormal; study of the younger child 
to precede study of the older; and theoreti- 
cal and practical study to take place con- 
currently. Thus, students participated in 
practice related to the content of the aca- 
demic work throughout the course of study# 

A large number of agencies and institutions, 
serving children of all ages and of all de- 
grees and varieties of abnormality, in the 
Pittsburgh area and throughout the country, 
cooperated in providing practicum place- 
ments. Differences between the Certi.ficate 
and M.S, program lay in the depth, intensity 
and conceptual level of the academic work. 
Also, the focus of the field experience, 
which was pra;ctically oriented for tb.e cer- 
tificate students, was both broader and 
dynamically deeper for the M.S. students. 

Once employed, it was expected that M.S. 
students would continue to take positions 
primarily involving supervision and adnuln- 
Istration while the certificate students 
would provide direct quality care of child- 
ren. 

The project has successfully met its ob- 
jectives of establishing a stable network 
of support for a total integrated community 
program of training child care and child 
development personnel in the Pittsburgh area# 
The certificate program has been transferred 
to the Allegheny Community College where an 
Associate^of Arts degree has been added. A 
new baccalaureate degree program in child 
development and child care is to begin in 
September with 17 full-time students en- 
rolled and the graduate program is fully 
subscribed for the fall term including Ph«D« 
students in a variety of allied fields 
taking a minor in child development and 
child care. Thus, the project contributed 
significantly to the department's pioneering 
achievement in establishing a Career Ladder 
progression in child development and child 
care work. 

In terms of its impact on the wider commun- 
ity, the program ran the gamut from resis- 
tance to final acceptance. Initially, stu- 
dents from this project posed a threat to 
the more traditional and inflexible pro- 
fessions operating in various institutions. 
Finally, the students themselves were able 
to demonstrate to their employers how their 
skills and’ commitment brought a qvaality of 
care that was not delivered by ”off-the- 
street’* employees. In many settings. 



including residential institutions, state 
hospitals, and public schools, radical 
changes in child care practices have taken 
place as a result of the efforts of the 
trained child care workers. 

As a few examples, 4 ,n institution that had 
been putting 8-12 year old5 to bed at 7 p#m# 
has an active evening program, including 
contact with children in the community, as 
the result of the efforts of a certificate 
intern. Another institution is l:aing reno- 
vated as t:he result of a student’ s initial 
suggestion for breaking down a large group- 
living area into smaller, more homelike 
areas which include facilities for children 
to help \^±th their own cocking. In the 
public scthools, opposition by teachers has 
almost disappeared as the;?/ have seen that 
the child care T.7orkers ha^re been able to 
make the children much more accessible to 
the teachers’ specific educational offerings; 
on referral by the school mental health team, 
child care workers provide a variety of 
programs of special care and activity. 

Community appreciation for lae trained child 
care worker is now reflected solidly in 
salary scales in which certified workers in 
many agencies start at the first increment 
salary level over the entry rate; and in 
the county institutionalized children’s ed- 
ucational program they begin at the same 
rate as elementary teachers. 

The effect of the project on new training 
programs has been reflected in voluminous 
correspondence received from all over the 
country requesting curricular and operation- 
al information. There is a great demand 
for both levels of graduates for job-openings 
for staff members to give, in-service lectures 
serve on boards of developing programs, meet 
with visitors from all over the world, and 
give training in how to conduct similar pro- 
grams to members of other disciplines such 
as nurses and social workers. In addition, 
staff has been told that the program has 
been directly copied in several instances# 
Dissemination of the department* s work has 
also taken place through the participation 
of staff in numerous naticnal child care 
conferences# These include two state wide 
meetings in Connecticut, two regional meet- 
ings of the Health and Welfare Association, 
Child Care Associations in New England and 
New York State, two workshops on training 
at national meetings of the American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association, and panels fop two 
meetings of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation and one of the, American Af sociation 
of Psychiatric Clinics for Children. 
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Graduates, according to a 1968 analysis of 
their on- job functions, are applying their 
education in 16 distinct ways. Among the 
{ 2 yp 0 s of job functions served are. teach- 
ing at the college ’level; supervision (many 
of the graduates at both levels are super- 
vising other disciplines in their field 
work) ; direct work > 7 ith emotionally disturbed 
children in a vajriecy of settings (majority 
Qf trainess) ; di_jrecit work with normal chil'“ 
dren in day care centers, nursery schools; 
ccrminunity prograrms - 2 nd largest number of 
trainees); work wink children in the home 
(which fills requerts made for special duty 
child care workers for crisis intervention); 
work in state hospf-tals (fewest number or 
graduates) ; and work in special training 
functions with children. 

The project has implications for effective 
manpower utilizativtjn. There is a definite 
need for pra-baerr.^ laureate training to meet 
manpower needs; bvt, if these professionals 
are to survive amd achieve job satisfaction, 
they must be supervised by their own pro- 
fession, Consequently, it is planned to 
put greater instructional emphasis on 
supervision and administration at the grad- 
uate level. At the same time, it has been 
impressive that certificate students have 
remained at one position for long periods 
of time, even when working conditions and 
salary have been less than ideal. Yet, the 
greatest manpower deficit is for more men 
and more workers of either sex from the 
disadvantaged segment of the population. 

At the termination of this project, the 
Department will be supported by the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh through the School 
of the Health Related Professions. 



A multidisciplinary training program for 

HOUSEPARENTS 

Dr. Henry Platt 
Devereux Foundation 
Devon, Pennsylvania 19333 
MH-8108 1963-1968 

Within a residential institution serving 
children who present problems of personal 
and social adjustment, the day-to-day- 
living situation is a key aspect of their 
total treatment and rehabilitation plan* 
Despite the .vital role of houseparents in 
the treatment and r.ehabilitation procedures, 
they all too often come to the institution 
with little or no speciali:sed training or 
experience to prepare them for their func- 
tional duties and responsibilities. The 



lack of adequate resources for the training 
of houseparents constitutes a majoir road- 
block to improving the quality of nome statf 
in exifi:-ing child-care ranters. Recognition 
of thi::^ dearth of trained houseparents and 
"home" -upervisers amd the lack of existing 
trainin;;. programs for tk.em brought about 
this project. 

All states in the U.S. were found to be 
faced wlith a critical shortage of trained 
home staff. At the present time, there are 
only a small number of full-time training 
prograra .3 for houseparents and of these, 
about 7 5 % are primarily academic in natzrre. 
They o fixer little or nothing in the way :f 
practibc^ experience and are administer?' 
by collt^e, university or ether education’ll 
institnerions , The program described here 
deve" , ed a residential work- study training 
progx :r. that would upgrade the training 
potent . il and functional houseparents. 

The eb actives of this project were four- 
fold; ( 1 ) to develop a training program 
that or: avid es prospective houseparents with 
both academic tutelage and on-the-job super- 
vised experience; ( 2 ) to develop objective 
criteria for the selection of houseparent 
trainees; (3) to develop the Houseparent * s 
Manual which provides a core of basic in- 
formation directly related to the daily 
activities of the child care worker; and (4) 
to afford child-care workers from other 
agencies an opportunity for further pro- 
fessional training through two- day work- 
shops conducted on the Devereux campus. 

During the five years of this project (1963- 
1968) there were a total of 51 trainees who 
entered the 12 -month specialized child care 
training program, with 41 completing it. 

In terms of group characteristics, these 
trainees can be described as follows: all 

were female; all were unmarried; all were 
high school graduates with a mean grade 
averaged between and "C"; and approxi- 

mately 20 % had attended college, with an 
average of three semesters of attendance. 

The full year training program given to all 
child care workers provided an intensive 
work- study program which combined basic 
theories of child development, personality 
dynamics, and group processes along with 
supervised on-the-job experience in the 
day-to-day physical and emotional care of 
the residential population^ The course 
work was designed to transmit to the trainee 
a body of basic information about the dy- 
namics of child behavior and about. tech- 
niques of child care that contribute to the 
effectiveness of the trainee as a house- 
parent , 
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This project was unique in that each trainee 
functioned in the residential center in a way 
that offered her experiences with great- 

est possible variety of children anr situa- 
tions. It is recognized that the mere oppor- 
tunities the trainee has to apply thrtory to 
practice, as afforded by an intcxactiron 
between the classroom and the in.seirjice 
training, the more effective she wi.: become 

as a functional houseparenc. 

The training model developed durin[: the 
course of this project has been utilized in 
preparing child care workers fer tl lir 
functional roles in residential S'SL icings. 

The program has demonstrated sufficient 
flexibility to be adapted by a variety of 
educational institutions. In addit on, many 
other institutions, including those engaged 
in caring for children and operating on-going 
training programs, have requested ii.ronnation 
on this project and have, no doubt, incor- 
porated some aspects of the Devereui: model 
into their programs. 

Ninety percent of those completing the train- 
ing program have continued employment in the 
field of child mental health. The majority 
of these graduates have taken positions as 
housemothers in residential treatment centers. 
A significant number have been employed in 
key positions such as head housemothers or 
directors of one aspect of a child care 
program. In addition, some of the program 
graduates are now serving as instructors in 
other institutions’ child care training 
programs. 

A Houseparent ' s Manual has been written and 
field tested at The Devereux Schools and 
other institutions in the Eastern United 
States. The initial edition of the manual 
has been used as a basic text in all of 
Devereux' s child care training programs, 
including those at the California, Texas, 
and Massachusetts branches. In addition, 
a number of private and state child care 
residential facilities have employed the 
Houseparent’ s Manual in their training pro- 
grams and have provided evaluative feedback 
for the revised edition. 

Information concerning this project has been 
disseminated in a variety of ways: (1) a 

mailing list of approximately 3,000 individ- 
uals in guidance, special education, psy- 
chology, and allied health professions hvas 
been compiled for circulation of appropriate 
information^ (2) annual two- day workshops 
were held during each of the five project 
years for houseparents from other agencies 
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and inf “itutions; (3) Devereux staff have 
parxicilpated in conferences on the training 
of ^ff&ctive houseparents held at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina (1964, 1967 & 

196d' , the University of Louisville (1967), 
the i.-iunhwest Regional Child Care Conference 
(15;: “ ), and East Montana College (1970); 

(4) rirudessicnal publications have appeared 
in 5 nnsylvarLia Psychiatric Quarterly , Child 
Wel^ rre., and Mental Retardation ; and (5) the 
flna report was disseminated to interested 
pro' -:.: 3 ionaLs and nonprofessionals . 

The r?.::gram was continued after termination 
of t:- e NIMH grant through support of the 
Deverenx Foundation. 

MENT..L HEALTH PERSONNEL TRAINING WITH IN- 
PzdTIIINT CHILDREN 

Dr. Gerrrge E. Gardner 
Jnrfei Tiaker Guidance Center 
295 ^erranwood Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 02115 

1964-1969 

This program was formulated and implemented 
to train workers in the four disciplines 
basic to the operation of a residential 
treatment center for children; namely, child 
care, psychiatric nvtrsing, social group work, 
and special education. The goal of the 
training sequence was to provide a theoretical 
and practical curriculum which would enable 
graduates to assume administrative and super- 
visory level responsibilities within their 
specialties in settings other than the one 
ii> which the specific program was carried out. 

Thirty- seven candidates were accepted for 
training during the course of the project 
(September 1964 to June 1969) . All those 
selected had received a baccalaureate level 
degree in, usually, one of the social sci- 
ences, or in nursing. They were enrolled as 
full-time graduate students in programs at 
local universities leading to master’s de- 
grees in their respective specialties. Upon 
completion of a combined program of course 
work and practicum experience, it was assumed 
that the graduates would occupy senior super- 
visory level positions in other residential 
treatment centers or in special education 
units. Although it had been planned to re- 
tain trainees in the center for a two-year 
period as a feature of their practicum re- 
quirement, this ultimately proved to be 
feasible in only one discipline, child care 
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work- Trainees from the other three dis- 
ciplines were confined, mainly due to uni- 
•varsity requirements, to a maximum of one 
year in the center- Furthermore, the diffi- 
culty in obtaining appropriate students in 
psychiatric nursing or social group work for 
the project did, in time, provide the pro- 
gram with a decided cast in the direction of 
a training sequence for child care workers 
and special class teachers. 

The Manville School and Residence of the 
Judge Baker Guidance Center along with the 
four cooperating universities, constituted 
the basic facilities cooperating in this 
training program. The center provided in- 
dividual supervision, practicum experiences 
deemed peculiar to remedial education and 
residential care, and a gfoup of seminars 
devoted to a discussion of theoretical con- 
structs peculiar to those areas of function- 
ing- In time, it became apparent that cross- 
disciplinary sessions devoted to a review of 
recorded material obtained in the classroom 
or the residential unit provided the most 
effective training model for small groups of 
students, when used in conjunction with 
relevant reading assignments. At the same 
time the resources of an experienced senior 
clinical staff were constantly available to 
the students for discussions of specific 
topics of note. 

Career outcomes can be established in thirty- 
one of the total group of thirty- seven train- 
ees and are as follows: (a) special class 

teacher, remedial school administrator, 
school counselor (17); (h) supeirvisor in a 
residential treatment center (5) ; (c) ad- 
vanced graduate student in psychology, 
special education or social work (8) ; (d) 

housewife (1) - 

On the basis of these preliminary findings, 
it appears that the bulk of the graduates 
have either secured appropriate employment, 
in view of their training, or have entered 
more advanced graduate level programs in 
other related mental health specialties - 
Experience indicates that graduate level 
students in special education are readily 
available for such training projects and 
enjoy easy entry in their career field - 
Child care work as a separate specialty, 
has undergone a series of agonizing crises 
surrounding the issue of appropriate train- 
ing for its members. This has served to 
mark both students and potential employers 
with uncertainty and has rendered unclear 
the future status of graduate level training 
in this field. Though we had only limited 
experience with candidates for advanced 



degrees in social gii^oup work and psychiatric 
nursing, they, like the students in special 
education, had little concern about role 
definition and felt that appropriate employ- 
ment was assured- 

The project has demonstrated, in part, that 
it is possible for a well-staffed residential 
treatment center to assume the major train- 
ing responsibility for disciplines pertinent 
to such therapeutic modalities. Despite the 
observations made earlier, there also appears 
to be a real need for the smpervisory level 
graduate of such programs since the bulk of 
our former students presently occupy such 
posts. 

The impact of the project and its findings 
have been, and are continuing to be, quite 
extensive. Dialogue between representatives 
of a variety of university training programs 
in related areas and members of the staff of 
the center is ongoing and has been main- 
tained from the early months of the project. 
Foci of concern range from discussions 
around the feasibility of, for example, 
training child care workers at the level of 
an associate in arts degree to the proper 
distribution of time for students in these 
disciplines im terms of field work place- 
ment as oppos» 3 d to formal atcademic work. 

The project staff has also been asked to 
consult with agencies and individuals plan- 
ning the staffing patterns of new residen- 
tial treatment centers. Members of the 
staff have conducted in-service workshops 
and seminars for personnel in these discip- 
lines for whom such resources are not rou- 
tinely available. 

What Vias been, perhaps, the most significant 
accomplishment of the project is that the 
center continues to operate the training 
program, even though support by the grant 
has terminated. During the 1969-1970 aca- 
demic year seven graduate students in 
special education and another seven in psy- 
chiatric nursing were trained- At the 
present time the center is negotiating with 
several universities around providing field 
work placement for social group work student 
and trainees in child care work. 

The staff intends to disseminate the 
products of their experiences in their 
respective roles as consultants to other 
centers and trainers of students in these 
disciplines. 
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STAFF TRAINING IN RESIDENTIAL TREATMENT 
PROCEDURES 

Dr. Richard C. McNabb 
LaRue D* Carter Memorial Hospital 
1315 W. 10th Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46027 
**MH-8574 1964-1966 

Training was provided on an in-service 
basis for various types of personnel in a 
hospital children’s unit. The training 
included; (1) preceptor type of experience 
in the wards under supervision of nursing 
staff; (2) supervised reading; (3) atten- 
dance at all clinical and administrative 
conferences; (4) small group discussion by 
professional staff of each discipline, and 
(5) individual supervision. The program 
Was addressed to psychiatrists, social 
workers, clinical psychologists, teachers, 
occupational therapists, recreational 
therapists, nurses and attendants. 

The Course was aimed at (1) those persons 
with little or no experience in dealing 
with emotionally disturbed children in a 
State hospital and having responsibility 
for such programs; (2) houseparents and 
others caring for emotionally disturbed 
children in private and public orphanages; 
(3) staff who are anticipating opening new 
psychiatric facilities for children. 



UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION OF CHILD CARE 
SPECIALISTS 

Dr. Robert S, Harper 
Department of Psychology 
Knox College 

Galesburg, Illinois 61401 
MH- 10550 1966-1969 

The program was intended to prepare liberal 
arts college graduates to be responsible 
for the care of institutionalized emotion- 
ally and behavioral ly disturbed children 
and adolescents. During the three years 
(1966-1969) the project "as funded by NIMH, 
eleven (nine women, two men) junior and 
senior liberal arts college students par- 
ticipated, The program included an 8-week 
summer work- learning experience on the 
Adolescent Unit of the Galesburg State 
Research Hospital, Significant aspects of 
the clinical experience included demi- 
intemships in each service contributing 
to the patients' unified treatment program. 
The academic program, which earned a major 
in Human Development, required a minimum 
of four courses in sociology, five courses 
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in education, and six courses in psychology. 
Since the program was developed within the 
framework of a liberal arts college rather 
than within the framework of a technical 
school, no special day- by-day course out- 
line has been developed. Educational 
efforts have been directed toward organizing 
a curriculum that will help the student 
develop a concept of the whole child and will 
orient the student towards therapeutic goals 
rather than remedial techniques. Students 
completing this program seem to see few 
career possibilities in child caring. The 
positions for which they are qualified are 
currently held by psychiatric nurses or 
social workers. These latter professions, 
however, require a kind of specialized 
training not needed for child caring 
personnel. The current problem is that the 
undergraduate student Interested in child 
caring has no clear role model to emulate. 

This specific program probably has had 
little manpower or attitudinal impact by 
itself, but coupled with others it has. 

The director has represented the project 
on the curriculum planning committee of the 
Child Care Association of Illinois, on the 
Illinois Mental Health Planning Board's 
Council of Universities, at a national 
conference on child caring, and on programs 
of the American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion (1968) , the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation (l969j 1970) , and the International 
Congress on Mental Health (1968). An 
account of the project has been published 
in Hospital and Community Psychiatry (Nov, , 
1969), Inquiries from people interested 
in establishing child care training pro- 
grams have been received from across the 
United States, and students, particularly 
from the eastern. United States, have en- 
rolled at Knox because of the program. This 
program has contributed directly to the es- 
tablishment of a program at Washburn Uni- 
versity in cooperation with the Children's 
Division of the Menninger Clinic. Since 
termination of the initial project, the 
program has continued as a regular college 
major, with thirteen junior and seiiio.r stu- 
dents currently enrolled, Galesburg State 
Research Hospital continues to cooperate 
by providing some summer work- learning 
positions , which under the non- funded pro- 
gram students are required to obtain for 
themselves. 

The ten students have completed the pro- 

gram have all been employed in mental health 
related fields, and only one has left the 
field. Only three were able to obtain 
positions as Child Care Workers, however. 
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and only one, who is currently a part-time 
graduate student in psychology, still re- 
mains in such a position. Of the remaining 
nine, five are teaching in special educa- 
tion, two are social workers, one is a 
graduate student in rehabilitation counsel- 
ing, and one is a computer programmer. At 
least seven of the nine would not have been 
employed in mental health related fields 
had it not been for the program. The pro- 
gram continues to grow, but until approp- 
riate role models become available in the 
clinical situations, most graduates Will 
probably continue to slide into special 
educacion. 



CONFERENCE ON CURRICULA FOR THE CAREER 
LADDER IN CHILD AREA 

Dr. Guinevere S. Chambers 
University of Pittsburgh 
1811 O’Hara Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213 
MH- 11816 1969-1970 

The purpose of this project, MH-1181G, 
Conference on Curricula for the Career 
Ladder in Child Caring Professions, was to 
stimulate communications on the education 
of child care personnel, through relevant, 
national channels. Firmly defined curric- 
ular resolutions and models were not ex- 
pected to emerge. But the airing of essen- 
tial issues and the projection of unified 
general goals were believed possible to 
attain. Therefore, 75 persons were invited 
to attend a three-day conference held 
May 20-23, 1969- They represented groups 
from across the country which provide and 
control services to children and their 
families. Extensive efforts were made to 
have adequate representation of, (1) 
graphical center and comers of the United 
States; (2) spokesmen for ethnic and racial 
minorities, the middle-classes and indigen- 
ous workers; (3) professionals from dis- 
ciplines related to child care; (4) persons 
experienced as child care practitioners, 
in staffing, designing and directing 
children’s programs and institutions, and 
as trainers and writers iu the field; (5) 
educators from institutions of higher learn 
ing engaged in administering programs in 
the care of children; (6) members of the 
Joint Commission on Mental Health of Chil- 
dren; persons experienced in designing, 
altering and coping with civil systems; a 
labor economist; (7) men and women. 

Cooperating in this project were the 
National Institute of Mental Health which 



granted supporting funds; Western Psychiatric 
Institute and Clinic, School of Medicine, 
University of Pittsburgh, under whose wing 
the then Programs in Child Development and 
Child Care functioned (Dept, of C.D. & C.C. , 
School of Health Related Professions since 
July, 1969); the Maurice Falk Foundation 
of Pittsburgh which provided money for a 
local trial conference; local agencies and 
University departments which loaned their 
personnel to serve as guinea pigs during 
that test effort; and the institutions and 
organizations which contributed the time 
and abilities of their representatives for 
the main conference. 

The '’mini"- conference, held on March 10, 

1969, brought together approximately the 
same number of participants as for the 
national one. They consisted mainly of 
child care personnel, supervisors and in- 
stitutional administrators. Their number 
was augmented by members of related pro- 
fessions, some of whom were engaged in ed- 
ucating for their own specialties. They 
divided into heterogeneous groups for two 
work sessions, their tasks to explore two 
topics; Identification of Roles and Func- 
tions of Career Workers in Child Care and, 
with a report on the first one intervening. 
Education and Growth Experience Necessary 
to Fulfill the Roles and Functions. This 
initial run-through permitted the conference 
staff to test their theory of design for 
the «’maxi”- conference, explore local opin- 
ions and weed out less important issues. 

The features of the national meeting Were 
based upon those of the local one. Though 
the time element was extended from one to 
three days, the concept of heterogeneous 
work groups as opposed to lecture forums 
and workshops was maintained. However, 
daily tasks were assigned to six paired 
groups with a synthesizing seventh formed 
midway by one member from each of the other 
groups. In order to stimulate interest and 
begin melding the participants into a co- 
hesive whole, the preliminary session pre- 
sented a debate by two speakers diametric- 
ally opposed in their views of community 
service programs - i.e., social or mental 
health concepts. An administrator provided 
neutrality by describing a successful pro- 
gram for htiman services; a summarizer 
correlated similarities and contrasted 
differences . 

The first work session opened with presen- 
tations by graduates from six programs in 
child care and closely related curricula, 
who gave critiques of their programs. 
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Comments from the floor preceded the dis- 
tribution of participants into work groups- 
\^ile the tasks were not followed exactly 
as assigned, they served to rouse creativity 
and draw out pertinent discussion. Essen- 
tially, they were: 

1- What functions will people in the child 
caring professions provide? What skills and 
understandings must they be taught to best 
fulfill these functions in day care, public 
schools, private homes, guidance and mental 
health centers and residential services? 

2- What personal qualifications are suit- 
able or unsuitable for these people? 

3- How should the necessary skills be 
taught at direct service and supervisory 
levels? What type courses and form of 
classwork? What percentage of time in the 
field and classroom? 

4- What professions and disciplines can 
best teach the particular skills? 

5- What additional services can the child 
caring professions provide that are not 
provided by more traditional services? 

6. What differences exist between present 
day practices and what we would consider 
more ideal ones? 

7. What is presently being done about 
problems to implement the career ladder 
concept? What needs to be done? 

8. What are some practical techniques for 
evaluating educational programs? 

9- What problems do administrators face in 
their use of Child Care Workers that educators 

should takte into account? 

10- What are the minimal education require- 
ments for certificate, associate, bachelor* s 
and master’s degrees? 

11- Summaries from each group - 

The value of the conference lay significantly 
in dissemination of the concept of education 
for the child care profession which had 
received earlier support through the five- 
year NIMH grant, MH 7919, and through 
replies to inquiries on the Pittsburgh pro- 
grams from many sections of the country- 
Remotely, it strove for the meeting of 
diverse opinions and approaches related to 
children’s services, with the intent that 
such rapprochement would unify future 



efforts in developing curricula in this 
field. 

Most immediately, the conference served 
as an intensive education vehicle for the 
participants, with responses indicating 
interest high enough for a general request 
to repeat the experience- Copies of numer- 
ous curricula of child care programs and 
papers discussing innovations in services 
and in the use of workers were made avail- 
able- Less easily traced results, however, 
can scarcely be evaluated- Subsequent 
requests indicate the information has 
spread to persons not participating- But, 
we have not learned, for instance, that 
anyone went away and designed a new program 
in child care. This project may be said to 
have substantially fed the impetus toward 
educating child care workers that began 
about eight or ten years a<^o- 

In addition, on the basis of this Conference, 
this Department conducted a workshop at the 
American Orthopsychiatric Associait ion* s 
conference in March, 1970- The subject. 
Careers in Child Care: Issues for Colleges, 
Agencies and Professional Workers, was 
discussed essentially from the viewpoint 
of support for career mobility in order to 
keep and attract competent manpower- Again, 
available printed material was well re- 
ceived and requests were made for mai lings - 

A monograph of the Conference proceedings 
has been completed. The body consists of 
sections on Roles and Functions of Child 
Care Workers, Educating the CCW and Re- 
lated Issues- Sample curricula and con- 
ference working papers are included in the 
appendices- It is expected that 2000 
copies will be required to reach the 
audience identified by the conferees- 
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NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHERS (For Emotionally Disturbed Oiildren) 



TRAINING OP TEACHERS FOR EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Dr. William C« Morse 
School of Education 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 
MH- 10388 1968-1971 

This pilot project has produced nineteen 
graduate level teachers of emotionally 
disturbed preschool children and data to 
make an evaluative study of the training 
process. One overall objective has been to 
develop a ti'aining model based upon the 
individual personal qualities, academic 
potential and goals of the candidate. Start- 
ing with individuals from a diversity of 
backgrounds, the two years of training are 
geared to psycho-educationally oriented 
professionals. Specialized seminars, teach- 
ing programs, internships and materials were 
developed and studied to -aid others wishing 
to design such training. To insure perma- 
nence, this particular program has been 
integrated into the established training in 
this University. An additional aim has been 
to influence current and future educational 
programs for disturbed young children through 
the development of skilled personnel who can 
evaluate the diversity of current theoretical 
approaches. 

A second overall objective is the evaluation 
of training experiences as they relate to an 
emerging professional role. A major invest- 
ment was required to develop a new research 
methodology functional to the basic philos- 
ophy of training; the evolution of a profes- 
sional from the unque personal self of the 
trainee. This is an extension of a teacher 
training theory developed by Coombs, 

The training sequence has been designed 
.round the personal nature of each candidate, 
and related to her past and current needs and 
experiences. The content and practicum 
experiences have focused on the development 
of individual style rather than expectations 
of group conformity. 

Sixteen of the nineteen students completed 
the two-year sequence. Two equal sized 
groups are represented: one with a back- 

ground in early childhood and special educa- 
tioT\ the others from psychology, sociology 
or other liberal arts. 

The courses are taken in various departments 
of the university and practica are located 
in the University, community schools and 



mental health and medical centers. The 
children include some normal and seriously 
disadvantaged as well as moderately and 
severely emotionally disturbed children. The 
various University departments offer an 
extensive tlumber of relevant courses to com- 
bine with the specialized practica. Tlie 
synthesis was provided through small group 
seminars designed exclusively for these 
students, and individualized readings and 
research , 

Training includes a semester internship with 
children for each of two years, an opportu- 
nity to organize and run an experimental 
preschool as a student member of a team and 
an opportunity to observe, evaluate and 
consult in area schools. 

These teachers plan to work with young chil- 
dren as educationally oriented mental health 
specialists in an integrated treatiuent team. 
They will plan and carry out programs for 
severly disturbed preschool children in 
institutions, in preventive settings, such 
as community mental health centers, and 
intervention preschools or kindergartens for 
the severely educationally disadvantaged and 
neglected, or they will serve as classroom 
teachers vTith particular mental health 
strength in public schools. With the acute 
shortage of trained and direct service mental 
health personnel, these teachers fill a vital 
role in the educational realm. 

Graduates are now at work with young children 
in a community mental health center, in 
laboratory preschools which train teachers 
of the disturbed, and in intervention pro- 
grams for the neglected in public school 
preschools and kindergartens. Those not in 
special settings serve as c lass room teachers 
with particular orientation to behavior 
problems of children. Several are supervising 
new personnel or training students and more 
will be taking such roles. A few plan to 
return for more graduate work to prepare for 
research or university teaching. 

The project lias bosn described in papers at 
prof essiorrai meetl and conventions as well 

as published in proceedings and project 
interim reports. There are many visitors 
and consultation has been given to others 
developing such training, A multi-discipli- 
nary advisory panel met for two-day sessions 
to give guidance to the project during the 
first two years. The preparation of a final 
research and training description is underway. 
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Even a cursory examination of research in 
teacher training reveals an unfortunate state 
of affairs. To move in new directions, the 
present fonr.at utilizes a basic theory of 
training, namely the unique way the training 
experience is grafted on the self nature of 
each individual trainee. There are three main 
arenas where data have been collected: se- 

lected high determinant personality variables 
the ti-ainee brings to the situation; the 
interaction of these variables v;ith training 
elements; the direction of change and final 
performance criteria. Sxnce the theory is 
individualized and the N is small, the basic 
study revolves around case prediction method- 
ology with search for possible clusters. 
Extensive examination has been made in each 
of the three areas with the expectation of 
presenting a model for reduced data collection 
which in turn can be fed back as part of the 
actual on-going training procedures. These 
concepts are being given a pilot run in an 
independent training program for teachers of 
disturbed children. 

Extensive explorations were made in search of 
relevant and high power determinants in the 
trainees' original personal complement. 

Scoring procedures were studied in detail. 

The impact of training was explored through 
tape analysis of student interaction in 
seminars, observations and interviews and 
ratings of field work performance and written 
reactions to course work. Much attention has 
been given to the profile of the teaching 
performance through the use of supervisor 
ratings and scaled observation devices as 
well as audio and visual taping. Each 
process has required considerable concentra- 
tion before final utilization, modification 
or abandonment. The general findings about 
data sources and the instruments specifically 
related to training of preschool teachers for 
emotionally disturbed preschool children will 
be of value to others. 

The research investment on such a small popu- 
lation would be low yield under traditional 
group experimental approaches. Statisticians 
have been brought in to work specifically on 
alternative designs. In the process of 
examining ne^y theory and techniques for data, 
analysis a bibliography of new directions in 
this area has been compiled. As the project 
moves to the final phase the goal is to pre- 
sent a coherent methodology and theory of 
training which will have viability not only in 
training models for teachers of the emotionally 
disturbed young children, but for the field in 
general. Discussion of such issues has already 
been well received by colleagues on this and 
other campuses. 



PRE-SCHOOL TEACHERS OF EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
CHILDREN 

Miss Miriam G. Lasher 
Department of Child Study 
Tufts University 
Medford, Mass., 02155 

10476 1966-1969 

Tufts University' conducted a master's level 
training program to prepare teacher's of pre- 
school emotionally disturbed children. The 
training sequence consisted of a one-year 30- 
credit program for teachers with previous 
experience with children, and included class- 
room study, special exploration of curriculuiiv 
an intensive seminar, and a nine-month prac- 
ticum in clinical setting under the guidance 
of an experienced teacher of disturbed 
children. 



PROGRAM TO TRAIN TEACHERS OF DISTURBED 
PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Dr. Marjory Kettell 
Wheelock College 
Boston, Mass. 02215 
MH-10480 1966-1969 

The objectives of this program were to train 
teachers of preschool emotionally disturbed 
children, to develop a model for college- 
based training, and to provide information to 
others interested in establishing a similar 
program. This pilot project was the only 
special education curriculum within the host 
institution, T'Jheelock College, which is a 
small teacher education school dedicated only 
to training teachers in early childhood. 
During Che NIMH piloC projecC period (1966- 
1969) , 37 people completed their master of 
education degrees. Tneir undergraduate 
majors were about equally represented ir» 
education, psychology, and other liberal arts 
subjects, notably English and fine arts. 
Candidates were selected for their intelli- 
gence, sensitivity, experience with young 
children, and potential as a teacher. 

Academic work comprised half of the programs 
with core courses in developmental disturb- 
ances, curriculum seminar, and three psychol- 
ogy requirements for certification. Through- 
out the 12-month sequence of one summer plus 
the academic year there was a strong commit- 
ment to practicum. The preceding summer 
acted as a "buffer" during which students 
began their tasks of adjusting to an inten- 
sive program and the demands of the field 
itself. Field work for preschool trainees 
was arranged through cooperating centers: 
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the James Jackson Putnam Center, Judge Baker 
Guidance Center (both out-patient child 
guidance clinics with on-site nursery classes), 
Orchard Park Day Care Center, and clinical 
nursery classes under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Department of Mental Health. 
Practicum, then, was the other half of the 
time/credits which could be spent in a 
variety of ways, including both preschool and 
elementary levels, practice teaching and 
individual tutoring, visiting other settings, 
and comparing teaching styles. Of particular 
importance to the training model was emphasis 
on supervision by faculty members who visited 
each student often and had a small group of 4 
or 5 trainees for weekly meetings in addition. 
Sensitivity to others was enhanced through 
voluntary participation in group meetings. 
Faculty supervisors were the liaison between 
the college courses and the practicum, helping 
to ’’translate*’ understanding of the child and 
some curriculum workshop ideas into a plan 
for developing skills and better behavior 
management ttirough activities. In addition 
to extensive supervision, a wide range of 
curriculum ideas and broad coverage of child- 
hood psychopathology were geared to effecting 
a flexible teacher W’ho would not be bound to 
a diagnostic label or any one method. The 
role model for teachers that was envisioned 
was an educator with therapeutic skill, par- 
ticularly in working with small groups, a 
person who could potentiate emotional develop- 
ment and ego strengths while managing behavior 
through the media of the group, curriculum 
materials, and the teacher's own style of 
sensitive interaction. 

Graduates of the program have been able to find 
excellent job opportunities, until the third 
year, when the number of preschool classes 
did not increase along with the supply of 
teachers. However, since especially in the 
third year of the program nearly everyone 
took some practicum and/or class work in 
elementary as well as preschool children, it 
was possible to apply for work in the growing 
tuimber of public school classes for disturbed 
children. Plans for preschool classes have 
been initiated, with legislation pending, so 
that future job openings will be improved. 

Evidence of the value of this project is that 
practicum centers have consistently hired 
student trainees. As of March 1, 1970, 13 of 
the 14 NIMH- supported graduates were employed 
as follows: 3 were teacher- therapists in 

psychiatric clinics for preschool children; 

4 were teachers of special classes in public 
or private elementary schools; and 1 each 
were in the following activities; head teacher 
of a psychiatric clinic for preschool children; 
regional supervisor of a state department of 
mental health; teacher of deaf-retarded-> 
disturbed children; substitute teacher; teacher 
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and director at a non- il nursery school which 
takes a few autistic children; and doctoral 
candidate in the area of early childhood. 

e 14th graduate is a new mother and is 
currently not working. 

The influence of these graduates has been 
profound as they have started new classes, 
worked for new support for disturbed children, 
set up home visiting programs, wrked out 
behavior modification techniques, and devel- 
oped new summer programs for therapeutic 
tutoring of children with learning problems. 
They are contributing to the emergence of the 
teacher role with disturbed children and its 
importance to the mental health team. 

The faculty itself has contributed to many of 
the practicum settings by introducing new 
ideas, discussions of children, and curriculum 
innovations that have been by-products of 
supervising students. Also, papers and 
seminars have been presented at Boston 
University Medical School (1968), the National 
Association for the Education of Young Children 
(New York, 1968) and Salt Lake City, (1969), 
the University of Connecticut regional meeting 
for program directors USOE (1969), and the 
University of Puerto Rico (1970) , describing 
the program and discussing the area of iden- 
tification and teaching issues in the area of 
preschool emotionally disturbed children. In 
addition, a series of papers was presented at 
a Spring Conference for Teachers of Emotionally 
Disturbed Children in Boston, 1969, sponsored 
by the project. Many of these papers are in 
process of being submitted for publication. 
Copies of an overview of the program have 
been sent to people from 15 states as a re- 
sult of the NAEYC conferences and have been 
circulated in the Boston area as well. 

Syllabus material for childhood developmental 
disturbances and curriculum courses is being 
prepared for distribution and has been used 
this year by the program director in teaching 
graduate students at Lesley College, Cambridge, 
Mass, An interaction analysis of supervisory 
conferences taped during the past year is in 
process. Finally, the program director was 
invited to assist in the establishment of a 
university program for teachers of preschool 
di sturbed children. 

Training for this field in one year is dif- 
ficult because of the wide range of knowledge 
that a therapeutic teacher must have. If 
other one-year programs are to work well, it 
is thought at this time that there should be 
a second year of paid experience with advanced 
seminars in parent counseling, administration, 
supervision, funding sources , etc . Job 
satisfaction is high, according to follow-up 
questionnaires, even though there is need for 
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better salaries and more community support. 

Of the NIMH trainees, the majority (11 of 14) 
are working with disturbed children, training 
other students (6 of 14), lecturing (2 of 14), 
and writing papers (5 of 14;.^ 

This pilot project was not continued by the 
host institution. The College administration 
decided that none of its funds could be 
channeled to this program in the event they 
had been needed. 



THERAPEUTIC NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHER TRAINING 

Dr. Saul L. Brown 
Department of Child Psychiatry 
Cedars- Sinai Medical Center 
Los Angeles, California 90048 
MH- 10547 1966-1974 

The objective of the program is to train 
nursery school teachers to be "educational 
therapists" whose competence includes ability 
to evaluate the psychological status of pre- 
school children, to participate in limited 
psychotherapeutic work with them and their 
parents when indicated, and to employ specific 
educational techniques in the nursery class- 
rooms. It is expected that teachers trained 
Ln this way will be capable of providing 
similar training to others. 

'The training program has been in operation 
four years. In the first three years It 
was funded as a pilot demonstration project. 
Twenty- three students have completed training. 
In accord with grant requirements, prerequi- 
sites for training were a B.A. in any field and 
at least one year of nursery school experience. 
Because psychological work with disturbed 
children and their parents requires mature 
sensi tivity, s taff tried to select teachers in 
the age range somewhere between 27 and 40, and 
also sought to recruit teachers working in 
Head Start since one of the training goals 
was to prepare teachers to train others in 
such programs as Head Start. 

The primary facility for both theory and 
practicum was the Cedars— Sinai Medical Center. 
Students worked in the therapeutic nursery 
school four mornings a week and on the fifth 
visited various treatment and educational 
institutions in the greater Los Angeles area. 
During the second semester each student chose 
a field placement where she worked one day a 
week. These included a number of different 
Head Start agencies, the Dubnoff School, the 
Los Angeles Child Guidance Clinic, a public 
school for the educationally handicapped, the 
California Center for the Neuro logically 
Handicapped, and many others. 



The program itself is 10 months in length and 
follows the regular school calendar; practicum 
TiTork vn.th the nursery school children is done 
in the morning and the academic work is con- 
ducted in the afternoon. For four days per 
week the students work in the therapeutic 
nursery school classrooms. During this time, 
they work very closely with the head teacher 
in eaoh group and meet weekly for conference 
with the chief training teacher. 

The academic work consists of the following: 

1) a class in educational- therapeutic tech- 
niques; 2) a class in clinical aspects of 
child development; 3) a course in family 
dynamics; 4) a regular staff meeting in which 
the problems of one or two children are dis- 
cussed in depth by all members of the treat- 
ment team. 

Videotapes have been found of major value. 
Students have an opportunity to observe them- 
selves and others in the nursery school and 
in interviewing in a way that allows them to 
go over segments of interaction. 

The graduates have filled a variety of jobs. 
Three are working in research programs in 
early education. A number have gone into 
special education programs with blind, deaf, 
retarded, or thopedically handicapped, as well 
ns emotionally disturbed children. Several 
work in Head Start 'either as teachers or as 
trainers and supervisors. Employment oppor- 
tunities have expanded each year, indicating 
a growing need for teachers with clinical 
training. 

The main significance of this training pro- 
gram is that it has helped to define a new 
professional group with special competence. 

The community has responded with an increased 
interest in the availability of educational 
therapists who are able to combine educational 
and therapeutic skills in relation to pre- 
school children. A number of administrators 
working with very young deaf, blind, and 
orthopedically handicapped children have 
acknowledged that approaching the emotional 
problems of these children requires special 
skill and knowledge not easily found among 
teachers of the physically handicapped. 
Administrators and teachers in normal nursery 
schools and in Project Head Start are openly 
admiring of the understanding and skill that 
graduates of the training program evidence 
and acknowledge their own felt need for this 
kind of competence with difficult children. 

Impact of this project outside of the clinic 
itself has been through the employment of 
graduates in various institutions as noted 
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above. Fcilow-up £‘ Jies of students and 
evaluations ‘>f the :rork by employers indi- 
cate that in altno„ : all cases the students 
have done work at superior level and in all 
cases their work was evalu^ited as above 
average. Feedback from employing institutions 
shows that the trainirg program seems to be 
designed to prepare «Klivlchi;i Is for almost 
any work in the fie--, of child development. 

Requests have been received otl er train- 

ing centers for outlines of the program in 
anticipation of developing their own. 

Every graduate of the program prior to this 
report has worked for at least one year since 
graduation from the program itself. At this 
time one student has gone on to graduate 
social work school, one is not working, and 
a third has stopped temporarily to have a 
baby. The 20 others have worked continually 
since their graduation. Each has been in- 
volved in training and supervising others. 

Two have been involved in organizing and 
initiating programs incorporating many of 
the techniques of the therapeutic nursery 
schcol. 
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Section 21 



TE^\CHERS FOR EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 



PROGRAM FOR TRAINING TEACHERS OF EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED AND SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED 
CHILDREN 

Dr. Bruce Balow 
Psycho-Educational Clinic 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 
MH-7468 1962-1967 

The objective of this program was to prepare 
specialists to teach emotionally and 
socially maladjusted children. Sub-object- 
ives were to 1) coordinate a training 
program using resources already available 
in the university; 2) develop a sequence 
of professional courses and seminars; and 
3) develop field placements and a program 
of supervision for project students. 

In addition to the originally planned MA 
degree program for teachers, there has been 
established a six year Ed.S. program for 
administrators and supervisors as well as 
a Fh.D. program for researchers and college 
teachers . 

The original plan was to enroll 12 Master's 
degree students annually. In the five 
years of NIMH support (1962-67) there were 
a total of 60 trainees, 53 funded by the 
NIMH. In the three subsequent years an 
additional 30 teacher trainees completed 
the program. The group may be characterized 
as bright, emotionally sound, 25 per cent 
male and 75 per cent female, young (under 
age 30), and experienced in regular class- 
room teaching. 

A wide variety of cominunity and state 
facilities have cooperated in the training 
program by providing supervised field 
placements for the trainees. 

Evaluations have routinely reflected three 
Important facets of the training provided 
in this 12-month program. In order of 
Importance they appear to be the nine- 
month, 20 hour weekly supervised field 
placement, the 90 minute weekly group 
process seminar (t-group) , and the didactic 
course work. Formal courses of high value 
were those that provide understanding of 
the psychodynamics of human behavior and 
those providing specific instructions in 
techniques of diagnostic and remedial teach- 
ing and of behavior management. 

Special teachers for emotionally and 
socially maladjusted children are in short 
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supply locally and nationally. Public schools 
and public and private institutions for 
disturbed and disturbing children have a 
continuing need for such teachers. Positions 
include self-contained special classes, 
resource rooms, itinerant tutorial and 
similar roles of direct service to children, 
advisory or helping teachers, and supervisory 
roles. With only a small proportion of 
disturbed children receiving educational 
services, employment opportunities currently 
and in the foreseeable future are unlimited. 

When initiated, in 1961, this project was 
one of only a very few in the United States. 
With the advent of widely available federal 
financing for education in the mid 1960s, 
through Public T 88-164, many colleges 
now have training programs for teachers of 
seriously emotionally disturbed children. 
Perhaps the major significance of this 
project lies in the national leadership 
provided by the program itself, and by staff 
and graduates of the program. 

As a direct result of the program there 
were earned, to the present date (August 1970) 
65 MA degrees, 8 Ed.S. degrees, and 13 Ph.D. 
degrees in the area of education of emotionally 
dis turbed children. 

The most recent outgrowth of the original 
project is a one week institute for college 
professors which the staff has organized and 
directed each year si:‘ce 1968., Up to 45 
professors from small colleges throughout 
the United States are brought in each 
August for a week of lectures, films, seminars, 
etc. to update their knowledge about education 
of emotionally disturbed children. The ob- 
jective is to prepare these college professors 
for more effective instruction of regular 
class teachers with whom disturbed children 
will spend most of their school time. 
Occasionally, a participant in these institutes 
develops a special training program upon 
return to his home college. 

The program faculty has delivered papers 
every year, since 1962, at national and 
regional meetings of various professional 
organizations relevant to education of 
disturbed children. Beginning in 1962 the 
faculty organized several annual meetings of 
the directors of similar training programs 
and were among the organizers of the 
Council for Children with Behavioral Disorders, 
a division of the Council for Exceptional 
Children, NEA. 

Until 1968, the only description of such a 
program ever published in a national journal 
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was that; of this -'rcgram (Exceptional 
Children , March 1966). 

Each year two or three requests are received 
from colleges around the country for details 
of the program. Staff members have lectured 
on training programs and/or advised on 
training programs at colleges and state 
education departments in California, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New ^ork. 

South Dakota, and Wisconsin. In the last 
two years there have been visitors from 
other universities interested in establishing 
doctoral programs for the preparation of 
researchers and college teachers in the area 
of education of emotionally disturbed 
children. In November of 1969 the doctoral 
program was presented at a national meeting 
of program directors for their consideration 
and possible use. 

Upon completion of the program for teachers , 
trainees usually split into two majcr group- 
ings. Approximately two-thirds accept 
special teaching positions; the remaining 
one- third move into leadership roles or 
continue on in Graduate School* The vast 
majority of those who become teachers are 
placed in special classes in public schools; 
a number of them have subsequently moved to 
administrative or other leadership positions, 
so that currently approximately 50 per cent 
of the graduates are directly engaged in 
teaching disturbed children. 

All of the graduate administrators and Ph.D. 
people trained in the program are actively 
engaged in the training and supervision of 
others who are, or will be, teaching 
emotionally and socially maladjusted child- 
ren. 

These program graduates, illustrative of 
many, have not moved into existing programs 
or positions and simply held on but have 
brought substantial change and irruovatlon 
to school programs. Many have organized new 
programs in residential institutions, 
public schools, and colleges* It is 
expected that tnajor long term gains will 
derive from the college professors and from 
the administrators who were started on 
these careers by this pilot project. 

A training film for the crisis teacher 
model was developed by Professor Frank 
VJilderson together with Mr. William Smith, 
one of the program graduates. This 40 
minute color film describes the crisis 
teacher model as one way of making special 
provisions for emotionally disturbed children 
in public school regular classes. This 



filiw is routinely used in the training 
programs at all levels, including the 
institute for college professors . 

From a one professor beginning, the University 
of Minnesota has continued to encourage the 
development and expansion of this training 
program. In the mid-1960s the NIMH support 
was phased out and USOE support for both 
iMA and doctoral prog*:ams was obtained. The 
program continues to receive sifcstantial 
support from the USOE, Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped and from the University 
itself. Major emphasis has from the 
beginning been devoted to modeling a program 
of teacher preparation which could be ex- 
ported to other institutions and to the 
development of college teachers and researchers 
V7ho would go on Co provide leadership in 
ot^er institutions . 



TEACHERS OF HYPERACTIVE EMOTIONALLY DISABLED 

children 

Dr. V7111iam H- Cruickshank 
Department of Special Education and 
Rehabilitation 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York - 13210 
***MH-7 j59 1962-1967 

This program established a training program 
for selected experienced teachers to enable 
them to deal with hyperactive emotionally 
disturbed children in an academic setting. 

The project included a teacher-training 
program and an evaluation of the teacher 
training program. The project provided 
training to approximately 15 teachers each 
year with a special concluding two week 
seminar for the teachers and their superin- 
tendents CO develop procedures to create 
such classes in school systems on the 
local level. The training program was rooted 
in a method of teaching emotionally disturbed 
children by "reduced stimulation.” 

PREPARING TEACHERS FOR EMOTIONALLY DISTRUBED 
CHILDREN 

Dr. Evelyn D* Adlerblum 
School of Education 
New York University 
51 West Fourth Street 
New York, N.Y. 10003 
MH-8172 1963-1966 

The New York University School of Education 
offers a graduate program for the preparation 
of specialized teachers qualified to teach 
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emotionally disturbed children of elementary 
school age. The program ±‘S interred to 
build upon the professional competei.ce of 
selected teachers already able to teach in 
elementary schools. A one-year curriculum 
of 34 credits leads to the Master of Arts 
degree, or to a 6th year Certificate of 
Proficiency for students already holding a 
Master’s degi’ee in Education. 

Comprised of new courses specifically 
designed for its purposes by the inter- 
disciplinary faculty team ^dio teach them, 
and characterized by a built-in evaluation 
process, this program was initiated as a 
pilot study, sponsored by the National 
Institute of Mental Health from 1963-1963 
(HH-8172). The focus is on: 

A. Enabling the teacher to provide, by 
means of her specialized knowledge, teaching 
skill, and capacity for fresh inventiveness, 
the kinds of individualized curricular 
opportunities for learning which disturbed 
children particularly require. 

B. Enhancing the teacher’s ability to 
engage in ongoing systematic educational 
assessment of individual children, in order 
to plan and utilize teaching process and 
content appropriate to their capacities. 

C. Providing teachers with a sound working 
knowledge of psycho-educational research 

in the areas of human development, emotional 
disorders, and therapeutic processes in 
order to work as a knowledgeable member of 
the psycho-educational team. 

Since its initiation, 90 students have been 
graduated from the program. Of these 72 
were women, and 18 were men. The program 
began in the Fall of 1963 > and has graduated 
7 full-time classes. 

Two kinds of school populations are sought 
in practicum facilities: 

1. Psycho-socially disadvantaged children 
in a public school setting 

2, Severely disturbed children in specialized 
school or clinically oriented institutional 
school setting. 

Although excellent teacher models are rare, 
the objective is to give service to and 
learn from the reality of schools in action. 
Criteria include observably favorable 
teacher-child relationships, openness of 
teachers to new teaching approaches and 



their desire to work with the program, and 
administrative support. 

This is a 34-point 2-s«mester program. 

Because of close team organization, course 
work and practicum experience are inter- 
related to foster skill in teaching. 

Through joint cross-planning of courses, 
the staff endeavors to broaden and inten- 
sify the way students learn. Students 
bring their practicum experiences into the 
classes and teaching is related to them. 
Students plan, take action, appraise 
results, and return to the resource of the 
curriculum course. Tlie course on Er^ Jtional 
Disorders elicits and discusses their 
reeponses to particular children, and con- 
siders problems of teacher-child inter- 
action. The course in Art Experiences pro- 
vides ideas and even lends materials for 
tactile and motor-sensory overtures toward 
reaching and moving a child responding to 
his environment. The supervisor of field 
work provides tape records for language 
•Studies. The integration seminars, flexible 
to student needs, can focus on concerns 
related to teaching and professional develop- 
ment. 

The growing number of new school programs 
for disturbed children and mental health 
centers seek out the teaching services of 
the graduates, hiring them as quickly as 
they can be prepared. They are generally 
well received by school administrators, 
clinical specialists, and other teachers. 

In 1966, at the completion of the NIMH 
Pilot Project period, this program became 
a regular curriculum of New York University, 
receiving annual grant support from the 
U.S. Office of Education. Sinc-a then 
numerous new teacher education programs in 
this special area have been initiated. 
Documented reports of the program have 
been shared with other universities, 
colleges, private insitutions, and state 
education departments . Presentations , 
panels, and workshops have been conducted 
at such national organizations as The 
Council for Exceptional Children, American 
Orthopsychiatric Association, and Council 
for Children with Behavior Disorders. 

In New York City the Director of the Bureau 
for Socially Maladjusted Children, 
supervisors of the Junior Guidance Programs, 
and various school administrators meet 
and consult with staff frequently. 

During the past several years there have 
been visits and correspondence with planners 
and directors of new and developing programs. 
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A follow-up inventory indicates that most of 
the graduates are at work in schools with 
troubled child.-en both in New York City 
and in other states and other parts of 
New York State. Four graduates, x^ith 
considerable experience in teaching, are 
nox^ collr>''orative instructors of the 
curriculum course. Finally, the supervisor 
of f ieid-x^ 70 ^k, an important member of the 
programs* faculty, is a graduate of this 
program. 

After seven years there is evidence that a 
good proportion of the graduates have 
above-average effectiveness in their ability 
to teach troubled children. 
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Seccion 22. 



MENTAL HEALTH TRAINING FOR TEACHERS 



A PROGRAM OF TEACHER- TRAINING TO FACILITATE 
MENTAL health 

Dr. M. Vere DeVault 
School of Education 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
MH-6624 1958-1965 

The Wisconsin Teacher Education Research 
Project was designed to determine what 
effects different college instructional 
approaches would heve on studentr. preparing 
to he elementary snhool teachers. The 
three instructional approaches included; 

1) the Concept-centered approach; 2) the 
Case Study approach; and 3) the Learner- 
cantered approach. The major question 
was, how do these different instructional 
approaches in a teacher’s university 
training affect the mental health of his 
pupils? Two rel.dted questions, which 
influenced the design of the research, were 
also investigated. Tliey were: (1) What is 

the influence of different instructional 
approaches in teacher-training courses upon 
tlie communication behavior of student 
teachers? and (2) What aspects of teacher 
communication behavior, if any, influence 
mental health in the classroom? The study 
was designed to answer questions about the 
impact of these differing instructional 
approaches on students’ behavior in elemen- 
tary classrooms during their junior and 
senior years while on campus and during 
their first year as beginning teachers. 

Fifty-one students completed the training 
program in one of the three instructional 
approaches. ihirty-six of those fifty-one 
were also used as follow-up subjects during 
their first year of teaching in classrooms 
in six states. In addition to the subjects 
whose teacher preparation was influenced by 
the nature of the project, fifteen faculty 
and twenty graduate students were su'^stan- 
tlally involved in the instructional or 
research activities of the project. The 
instructional program included the final 
two years of the teacher preparation pro- 
gram and the research activities from 
planning stages to completion of the final 
report spanned a period of nine years. 

University of Wisconsin instructional 
facilities of the School of Education were 
the central facilities used in the study. 
These facilities were supplemented by 
research and counseling facilities which 
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were specifically related to the implementa- 
tion of this project. Tape recordings 
played an important role in the analysis of 
the instructional methods used by the 
individual professors and by the subjects 
in their classrooms as student teachers and 
as beginning teachers. 

The Wisconsin Teacher Education Mental Health 
Project made significant contributions in a 
number of areas including research findings 
and training, and in the training of 
prospective teachers and teacher educators. 

The research contributions of the project 
provide insight into the nature and 
importance of the personal dimension of 
teacher communication in the classroom of 
the elementary school. The personal dimension 
factor of teacher communication was the only 
factor consistently associated with positive 
scores on school ad jus tment measures . 

Some 20 different research instruments were 
developed or substantially modified from 
existing instruments. These instruments 
not only provided the means for data 
collection for this project but have served 
as reference for training materials for 
other projects later developed but with 
similar concerns. . Five hundred cr ^ tis of the 
Wisconsin Teacher Education Research Project ; 
Design and Instrumentation monograph have 
been distributed as a reference to the 
general design and the instruments used in 
the Wisconsin Teacher Education Project. 

The present School of Education program for 
the Culturally Diverse, including both 
ghetto schools and children in Indian 
communities has been developed by a faculty 
vnember who as a graduate student designed 
his dissertation study as a part of the 
mental health project. His present concerns 
for the mental health of all students on 
campus and particularly of those whose 
interests are in the area of the Culturally 
Diverse can be traced to his training in 
the project. 

The impact of the project on continuing 
educational planning within the School of 
Education has been substantial. Several 
of the principal researchers involved in the 
program either as faculty or as graduate 
students are presently on the faculty in 
leadership positions. In addition to the 
general contributions of an evolving teacher 
preparation program, these faculty members 
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have made significant contributions to our 
present efforts in the development of the 
Wisconsin Elementary Teacher Education 
Project (WETEP) . A models project supported 
by the U.S. Office of Education, WETEP em- 
phasizes a personalized approach to teacher 
education and is designed among other things 
to explore the impact of technology on the 
personalization of teacher education* 



MENTAL HEALTH IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

Dr. Fred T. Wilhelms 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 94132 
‘V*‘A^MH-6625 1958-1964 

The overall purpose of the projecc v/as to 
explore the ways in which mental health 
concerns could be involved in the education 
process. The three parts were; (1) the 
development and the use of teaching tech- 
niejues which promoted mental healthj C^) the 
production of teachers j and (3) the develop- 
ment of understandings and hypotheses about 
how to develop teachers who would promote 
mental health in their students. The action 
plan for this project was as follows! (1) 
the college organized small faculty teams, 
each of which worked with a group of students 
as long as they were in the program; (2) each 
faculty team had primary responsibility for 
its groups in those matters which are char- 
acterized by gradual and continuous growth; 

(3) the College supplemented each team as 
necessary with specialists to teach those 
matters which involve a particular expertise; 

(4) the College cultivated an especially 
close, cooperative and permissive relation- 
ship with a cluster of elementary and secon- 
dary schools; and (5) a new program of 
courseWork was experimentally evolved. 



A DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM IN MENTAL HEALTH 
EDUCATION FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 

Dr. Robert peck 
college of Education 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 78712 
MH-6635 1958-1964 

The aim of this pilot program was to develop 
and test methods of training teachers which 
would, in turn, make them more effective in 
helping children to become self— starting, 
self-correcting learners vjho have realistic 
self-knowledge, self-confidence and a posi- 
tive responsiveness to other people - indeed, 
to life in general. Methods were therefore 
sought which would engender these qualities 



in teachers, themselves. 

During the pilot program, experimental meth- 
ods of various kinds were used with about 
1,000 pre- service teachers. Subsequent 
projects funded by NIMH and USOE continued 
this x 7 ork. The resulting program forms the 
central, continuing thrust of the Research 
and Development Center for Teacher Education 
(USOE). In all, since the inception of the 
pilot program, approximately 5,000 under- 
graduate teachers- to-be at The University of 
Texas at Austin have been involved in one 
aspect or another of this program. The ex- 
perimentation has been a joint undertaking 
of the federal funding agencies. The Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin and the Austin Inde- 
pendent School District where the students 
do their observation and. student teaching. 

Out of this work has grown an integrated 
system of concepts and techniques which 
personalize instruction to the individual 
student- teacher. The system's purpose is 
to enhance the teacher's ability to cope 
perceptively, autonomously, and effectively 
V7ith the individual needs of pupils. High- 
lights of the system include the following 
processes* All undergraduate candidates for 
teacher education now go through an assess- 
ment process that measures not only subject 
matter knowledge but experiential background, 
attitudes and personality characteristics. 
Drawing all of this information together, a 
trained counselor discusses with the student 
his or her major characteristics, how these 
relate to a teaching career and what the 
student might do to enhance his own personal 
and professional development. In essence, 
this is a "feed-back" session where the stu- 
dent has a chance to see himself objectively, 
in a realistic but supportively toned atmos- 
phere. Next, the students' actual pre- 
occupying concerns are identified. In ttie 
selection and arrangement of course content, 
efforts are made to time topics £o that they 
are in step with the naturally occurring se- 
quence of concerns which individual students 
show Care is taken to adapt teaching- 
learning experiences to the developmental 
stage where particular individuals find them- 
selves at a given time. (Underlying this is 
a conceptual model, empirically derived from 
the study of students, which sees the teacher 
as a human being who develops from a self- 
concerned individual through several strges 
of concern with professional role require- 
ments to the point of being primarily con- 
cerned with the developmental needs of pupils.) 
Ways have been developed to adapt both se- 
quence and the pace of learning to the 
specific needs of each student through systems 
of instructional modules and tutorial help 
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from older undergraduates who have had 
student teaching. Content from the tra- 
ditional fields of professional education 
is also being converted to self-paced 
modules on child psychology, on how to 
identify and live i^^ith the organizational 
structure of schools and how to adopt a 
team approach to instruction, to name a few 
examples . 

The student is involved, from the outset of 
training, in actual efforts to teach. The 
student is videotaped and helped to analyze 
his own performance as a basis for discover- 
ing or devising ways to do a better job of 
teaching. While adaptations of micro- 
teaching have been introduced in order to 
teach specific instructional skills, the 
unique feature of this program is the per- 
sonalized way in which videotape feedback 
is addressed to the specific, individual 
concerns, characteristics and needs of the 
individual student, as a person. 

The most recent aspect of the program is 
currently being developed with in-service 
teachers but it is intended for eventual 
inclusion in the pre-service program. In 
this operation, a child behavior consultant 
helps the teacher learn to identify the 
coping patterns, and the reasons for them, 
of children who present particularly chal- 
lenging problems to that teacher. The 
consultant and the teacher, together, try 
out tailor-made instruction, aimed at the 
individual child, with continuing feedback 
from videotapes and the teacher *s own ob- 
servations. The consultant also acts as a 
catalyst to increase the teacher's willing- 
ness and skill at calling on other members 
of the school staff and on outside resource 
agencies for ideas, materials or action 
which may help her to meet the child's 
needs. The effect of this is to dissolve 
the walls of the self-contained classroom, 
even when the official organization is still 
that of one ter ''her to one classroom of 
children. 

Graduates of this program can operate effec- 
tively in conventional school settings but 
they are also equipped to deal more flex- 
ibly and inventively with new forms of 
school organization, such as team teaching, 
and with technological improvements which 
allow for self-paced instruction operated 
by the children. The uniqueness of this 
program lies partly in its central idea, 
which sees the professional act of teaching 
as an act of continuing self-actualization 
aimed at maximizing the self-actualization 
of children in realistically timed and per- 
ceptively chosen ways. This is diametrically 



opposite to rhe conventional model that 
actually obtains in most places, where the 
teacher's main responsibility is seen as 
communicating a standardized set of informa- 
tion and skills to relatively undifferen- 
tiated groups of pupils according to a pre- 
determined timetable. The other unique 
aspect of this program consists of the spe- 
cific, new techniques which have been adapted 
or invented and thereafter assembled into a 
comprehensive system for accomplishing this 
purpose. Detailed instructional manuals are 
currently in preparation which explain each 
procedure in the system in ways that can be 
adapted by teacher training institutions, 
both pre-service and in-service. 

Measurement of the effects of this training 
on graduates of the program have shown sig- 
nificant superiority to conventional programs 
of teacher education in the directions spec- 
ified. In a sense, it may be said that the 
pilot work begun in 1958 has substantially 
been completed by 1969. Arrangements are 
now in progress to work cooperatively with 
teachar- training institutions in several 
parts of the United States to field test the 
program, or some of its major components, in 
other settings. This next phase of the dis- 
semination process involves such institutions 
as The University of Alabama, The ERIC Re- 
gional Educational Laboratory and the Kansas 
State Teachers College at Emporia. 

Information' about the program is nationally 
distributed by the R&D Center through the 
ERIC Center for Teacher Education, through 
reports at meetings of AERA, APA, AACTE, and 
through its own continually expanding mail- 
ing list. Videotapes as well as printed 
materials are used. Visitors and corres- 
pondents from many other countries, on every 
continent, have been given detailed informa- 
tion. Most o£ the program materials and 
methods will be commercially published within 
the next two to three years, as they pass 
final field tests , 
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Section 23. 



EDUCATIONAL ADMINI „.i^ORS 



A TRAINING PROGRAM FOR SCUOOL ADMINISTRATORS 

Dr. Alan J. Thomas 
Midwest Administration Center 
Department of Education 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 
MR-8472 1964-1969 

During the period 1964-1969, the Midwest 
Administration Center, University of Chicago, 
conducted a training program for educational 
administrators. This program was based on 
the behavioral sciences and had as a major 
objective the training of administrators who 
would be sensitive to the mental health of 
students and teachers under their jurisdic- 
tion. Faculty from the entire University 
contributed to this program. 

One of the central aspects of the program 
was a case analysis seminar. In this semin- 
ar, students applied the knowledge obtained 
in their studios of the behavioral and social 
sciences to tho examination of problems in 
educational administration. Some cases now 
in the literature were e?tamined. In addi- 
tion, new case studies wore produced. 

Following two years on campus, students wero 
placed in residency in an educational organ- 
ization. During this year of residency, 
they performed high level administrativo 
tasks and workod toward the completion of a 
dissertation. Also, during the residency 
year, students returned at regular intervals 
for seminars on campus. These seminars were 
problem- oriented. They provided an oppor- 
tunity for students and professors to apply 
concepts and analytical tools from the be- 
havioral sciences to actual critical situa- 
tions which the students had faced in their 
organizations . 

The main outcome of this experimental pro- 
gram was the opportunity bhich it provided 
to test a training model- This model, as 
noted above, was based on a behavioral 
- science approach to educational administra- 
tion. The model also incorporated several 
procedures for using feedback to improve the 
on-going training program. The result of 
the implementation and testing of these pro- 
cedures has been a modification and improve- 
ment of present training programs at the 
University of Chicago. The knowledge gained 
in this program has been disseminated in 
informal ways to other institutions. The 
program resulted in the training of 18 ad- 
ministrators a-nd their placement in sig- 
nificant leadership positions. 



EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION IN MULTI- 
CULTURAL settings 

Dr. Patrick D. Lynch 
College of Education 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 
MH-8479 1964-1967 

This project conducted by the Department of 
Educational Administration for the training 
of school administrators is based on the 
idea that school administrators create a 
climate for learning in their building or 
district, Halpin's work on administrative 
climate was new at the time the plan was 
developed, and seemed to have relevance to 
mental health. To the degree that a school 
has an open climate, professional people in 
the school are treated as hard-working 
equals working toward certain goals, accord- 
ing to Halpin. It was hypothesized that an 
open climate might also be one where every- 
one felt Self-respect because his culture 
was recognized as an important contributing 
factor in the neighborhood, the State, and 
the Nation. A training program was construc- 
ted which attempted to prepare administra- 
tors to change schools and school systems 
toward the kind of open climate which would 
be conducive to good mental health. Such 
administrators could use the multi- cultural 
conceptual background anywhere in the nation 
to good advantage. The program began in 
September 1964 with ten trainees. 

The training of the multi- cultural program 
for administrators at the University of 
New Mexico emphasized the application of 
the social sciences to administration, with 
concentration on the concepts of coinmunity 
organization and structure, the nature of 
culture, cultural variability, phenomena of 
change in society and institutions, conflict, 
power dynamics, social structure and func- 
tion, family structure, and the nature and 
dynamics of organizations. Internships in 
coininuni ti Gs and in state organizations were 
a major part of the plan. In the first 
semester, fellows were trained in community 
observation techniques- They were sent into 
communities the next semester for the pur- 
pose of analyzing social and power struc- 
tures. The fellows, in the third semester, 
served observer and actor roles in state 
government and lobbying organizations in 
the State capital. They reported their 
experiences during the fourth semester. 
During the first summer, most of the fellows 
worked on a project relating to community 
activity or regional activity - for the most 
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part in an OEO sponsored project described 
later. 

The following were the conceptual and or- 
ganizational bases of the program: 

a. concentration not on the school nlone as 

a social system but on the school -ocial 

system in interaction v;ith the coi.*munity and 
region. 

b. recognition of the school-community as a 
system interacting with a complex of cultures, 
and that the school and community must 
change together. This concept replaced the 
model of the school as an Anglo middle-class 
fortress attracting the "best minds" to it and 
casting off the rest as flotsam. 

c. the necessity for administrator trainees 
to obtain "gut feeling" as well as cognitive 
approaches to community structure. This re- 
quired "living in" the community. 

d. a 7illingness to deal pragmatically with 
administrator training rather than as is 
usually done, intuitively. 

e. a hope that this conceptual road map for 
training administrators would not only be 
the one in use after three years for training 
all administrators, but would spread to the 
rest of the College of Education for possible 
use in counselor and teacher training. 

The program had an effect on three other 
projects housed in the University (the Home 
Improvement Project, a Civil Rights Project, 
and the Indian Community Action Project) 
directly traceable to the NIMH program and 
the efforts of its trainees and staff. 

Three publications and one unpublished paper 
were written on the program. A total of 
seventeen trainees went through the 
program. 



ADMINl:5TR^T0RS POR RE-EbuCATION PROGR^VMS 
Dr. W. Lewis 

George P^^body College for Teachers 
Nashvillf^; Tet^nesSee 37203 
* 1966-1969 

'jdiis ^sroj^fa'.n trails educational administra- 
tors aad Supervisors of school programs for 
emotionally disturbed children. Ttie train- 
ing is offered to young educators 

who iilre^dy have rhe H-A. degree and some 
experrient^^ in school administration or teach- 
ing disturbed chil'iren- T\^o program con- 
centrations are offered; experienced ad- 
mini 5 given instruction and 
practicutti work in educational administration 
and Supe^-'Vi^lon . The Specialist in Education 
degree i^ awarded after two quarters of 
academic course v^ork and practicum, followed 
by a thr^e-month internship- 
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Section 24. 



SCHOOL CONSULTANTS 



training of child development consultants 

Dr. Donald D. Neville 
Child Study Center 

George Peebody College for Teachers 

Nashville, Tenn. 37203 

MH- 10978 1968-1973 

George Peabody College for Teachers is con- 
ducting a two calendar year graduate program 
for training child development consultants. 

The program is arranged so that a major in 
psychology and education is possible and 
culminates with a Master of Arts or Specialist 
in Education Degree, depending on the trainee. s 
educational level at entry. Undergraduate 
acjidemic preparation may include education, 
psychology, or other behavioral sciences. The 
purpose of this program is to train a person 
whose role would be to facilitate the preven- 
tion of developmental a.. 3 learning problems. 

The role includes the identification of and 
assistance to children experiencing diffi- 
culties, the referral of children with severe 
problems to appropriate specialists, consulta- 
tion with teachers and parents to provide 
optimal conditions for the development of 
children, and consultation with administra- 
tors and others regarding the general program 
of the school and related programs in the 
community. 

This program has just completed its second 
full year of operation (June 1970). The 
first group of fellows have recently returned 
from an internship which occurs in the spring 
semester of the second year of training. 
Internships were completed in various settings 
including schools, day care centers, and a 
special project for preschoolers. In addition, 
the program now has formal agreements with 
three school systems for establishing coopera- 
tive field placement centers. These centers 
are located . Nashville, Tennessee; 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; and Decatur, Georgia, 
and include plans for internship placements 
in all of these centers for spring semester 
for 1971. 

As of August 1970, it is. anticipated that the 
program will have nine graduates and 20 fel- 
lows engaged in trair. "ng. 

TRAINING CHILD DEVELOPMENT SPECIALISTS 

Dr. Donald M. Wonder ly 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 44240 
MH- 11067 1968-1971 



qualified to function in the schools as mem- 
bers of the pupil services team with special 
skills in communication, child development, 
evaluation, and school-community Interaction. 

As a result of their intervention it is hy- 
pothesized that the ircidence of learning 
and behavior disorders associated with mental 
health problems may be significantly reduced. 
Currently six students are graduating from a 
two-year training program with six additional 
students completing their first year. 

The program went into operation in September 
of 1968. Students were selected from several 
of the social science fields including soci- 
ology, education, psychology, etc. Common 
requirements included: (1) the holding of a 

baccalaureate degree, (2) eligibility for 
admission to the graduate program of study in 
education, and (3) expressed interest in 
functioning in the mental health field. 

The Departments of Early Childhood Education, 
Sociology, and Urban Studies cooperated in 
selection and analysis of training. In 
addition, University facilities in the Child 
Study Cent-r, the Guidance Laboratory, and 
the Bureau of Educational Research were made 
avai lab le. 

Several school systems, ranging from small 
communities (Oberlin) to larger cities (Akron) 
are providing internship opportunities and 
evaluative assistance. The program comprises 
three facets: a didac tic-prac tic<im aspect, 

a colloquium aspect, and an internship; these 
arc carried out simultaneously. Students 
work in the public school developing such 
functions as: (1) evaluation of community 

and school I’elationships , (2) in-service 

training of teachers in child development, 

(3) adjunct to school guidance for young 
children, (4) inter-personal relationships 
between staff members, (5) observational and 
sociometric analysis of classroom interaction, 
etc . 

One of the major problems has been the absence 
of clearly identified employment opportunities 
for graduates. The model *^eus to combine 
the. functions of elementary guidance counsel“ 
ors, school social workers, visiting teachers, 
school psychologists, curriculum specialxsts, 
etc. Among those pupil services most viable 
as vehicles for the entry of child develcp^ 
ment specialists into the public schools is 
that of the school psychologist which has 
been undergoing extensive revision over recent 
years. For this reasons, and because of 
previous contact with local supervisors of 
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The purpose of this child development special- 
ist program is the training of individuals 
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intern school psychologists, it has been 
found that it is most acceptable to school 
personnel to place the specialists under such 
supervision and to identify them generally 
in that area. 

The significance of the program lies in the 
investigation of the feasibility of making 
an impact on total populations in the schools 
using a change agent whose expertise is es- 
sentially in the areas of motivation of human 
behavior and ecological interaction. The 
most pressing question concerns the extent 
to which effective practitioners can be 
trained, given the native ability and back- 
ground of typical graduate students, the 
intransigence of school systems, the com- 
petition for dollars within the public domair^ 
etc. These and other problems are currently 
under investigation in terms of feasibility 
for large scale implementation in the future. 

With respect to local impact, six internships 
in local school districts have provided 
local school teachers, administrators and 
pupil personnel staffs VJith examples of pre- 
ventive mental health functions. For in- 
stance, local school psycho!i ists and their 
interns are beginning to impu-.ment observa- 
tional and sociometric techniques in the 
classroom as contrasted to a pure testing 
approacli to data gathei’ing. Teacher and 
parent group meetings have begun in several 
schools as a result of intern influence and 
have produced positive reactions. 

In addition, programs have been presented at 
local and regional meetings of school psycho- 
logists and school superintendents, and these 
groups have responded favorably to proposals 
for innovations and modifications of existing 
school policies. At a meeting of Northeastern 
Ohio School Superintendents, all agreed that 
each of 12 significant innovations was 
feasible in their school districts and sev- 
eral requested Child Development Specialist 
interns for the following school year. 

At the State level, staff has presented a 
proposal for the training of preventive 
mental health specialists under' the school 
psychology foundation program. This proposal 
has received the unanimous endorsement of 
both the Master Plan Committee for long-range 
school psychology planning in Ohio and the 
Inter-University Council of School Psychology 
trainers • 

Nationally, a program was presented at the 
National Association of School Psychologists 
in which was discussed the need for specialty 



area training in school psychology with 
emphasis on a preventive specialty. Judging 
from audience response to a questionnaire, 
the preventive specialty was seen as feasible 
and desirable in a large majority of school 
systems represented. 

A presentation was given at the September 1970 
A.P.A, Convention which emphasized the need 
for preventive mental health specialists and 
provided a description of the training model* 



In Ohio the Preventive Mental Health Specialty 
Trainiiig Program at Kent has been developed 
under the school psychology rubric and will 
be supported by state funds for two additional 
years. This program will include 30 quarter 
hours of work beyond the Master^ s degree and 
will incorporate a work- study approach uti- 
lizing state internship Support- 

Other universities in Ohio are reviewing their 
training programs in regard to our plan and 
at least one of these has begun to emphasize 
specialization at the Master’s level. 

Consultation with university personnel from 
other states has resulted in sharing of 
information concerning obstacles to imple- 
mentation of various innovative ideas, and 
methods of increasing acceptance. 

At present, three of the students of the 
first graduating group have firm coinmitments 
for the following school year. One is enter- 
ing a school psychology doctoral program and 
another will be interning as a school psychol- 
ogist in a nearby city- The latter student 
will function in several innovative preventive 
mental health roles as part of his internship 
duties. A third student has been offered a 
position as a child development specialist in 
a city school system. 

We are now developing a series of development- 
al check lists for scoring of narrative obser- 
vational records. 

Considering our assessment data ior internship 
functions , we have .‘c “'eluded that Child 
Development Specialists or Preventive School 
Psychologists can provide valuable services 
for children, parents, and school professionals. 
We have found that teachers appreciate in- 
service and i?taff development group meetings, 
particularly if they can be arranged on school 
time, and tl they are eager to obtain in- 
formation C(... ,erning developmental needs of 
children. 
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3 t teachers have provided opportunities for 
terns to observe teacher-pupil and pupil- 
pil i‘! erection, and have responded posi- 
/ely to suggestions which stem from these 
servations. Interns have demonstrated, in 
ne cases, that parents seek more involvement 
th their schools and are receptive to group 
scussions of children’s needs when these 
scussions are relevant to the age levels of 
sir own children. 



LINING OF CHIIiD DEVELOPMENT CONSULTANTS 

, Tony G, Milazso 
hool of Education 
iversity of Michigan 
n Arbor, Michigan 48104 
-11149 1958-1971 

e Child Development Consultant (CDC) Project 
an attempt through the integration of 
havioral scientific theory and clinical 
perience to prepare educational personnel 
aid schools in establishing innovative, 
idividualistic learning environments based 
L humanistic educational principles* 

Le major emphasis of the humanistic consul ta- 
ve process of the project is prevention and 
Ltervention within the early elementary 
ihool program rather than remediation of 
■Sadvartaged youth. It is an attempt to 
‘focus the attention of educators, coramuni- 
.es , and administrators from the concept 
; ”patr;hing up” (special education model) 
le so-called unattended ills inherent in 
le American school system. Thus the teacher 
rniains the central agent for affecting the 
langes which occur in the classroom while 
le CSC personnel serve as facilitators in 
ilping teachers develop the skills which 
Lll aid them in dealing with the needs of 
5day’s youth. 

le project is engaged in both the prepara- 
Lon of a nuv; breed of interdisciplinary 
^nsultants and the demonr tration of the 
jmanistic approach to education in actual 
:hool situat'ons. Additional objectives of 
lie project are: 

1* Utilization and development of individ- 
ualized institutional materials and 
resources « 

2. Identification of and eicperitnentation 
with desirable humanistic rer.ources to 
solve non- academic problems that impeua 
students’ school participation. 



3. Promotion of community involvement to 
increase the concern and participation of 
parents and other lay persons in the 
educational processes which their children 
are experiencing. 

4. Provision of consultation to teachers 
and other school personnel, through on- 
going workshops, process groups- in- 
service and prt-service training programs 
to expose them to new ideas and techniques. 

5. Acting as a catalyst for integrating 
the roles of parents , school personnel , 
and community toward changing the schools 
for greater relevancy for todays youth, 

6. Elimination of the traditional special 
education classes and the preparation of 
special educators to serve as resou'cce 
people rather than special education 
teachers . 

The training program became operational in 
the fall of 1968. Ten trainees were selected 
to participate, in a two-year program. Among 
the^e te i trainees, five have completed 
Masters degrees in Education, three have 
completed course work for specialists degrees 
in Education and one trainee has completed a 
major part of the requirements in. a program 
which provides a degree in the Department of 
Special Education for the Emotionally Disturbed, 
Nineteen trainees ^re presently participating 
in the project. 

The consultative role will be char.-u. ce^rxzed 
by: 

1, Working 'exclusively in a 
elementary school 

2, Working with the. total school climate 
while emphasizing intervention for children 
at the early elementary levels. 

3, Serving teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators in efforts to promote men- 
tal health approaches rather than as a 
client service agent to children. 

The CDC Program is in operation in seven 
schools in the inner city of Detroit which 
are involved in the Urban Program in 
Education, and in three school sys terns out- 
side of Detroit Public Schools. Within the 
Urban Program the CDC has served as a 
catalyst for promoting change in classroom 
climates and teacher attitudes within the 
seven schools. 

Tne Child Development Consultant Program has 
utilized the existing courses in the behav- 
ioral sciences at the university as a basis 
for preparing for consultative process 
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in humanistic education. The field work 
serves to provide a body of knowledge clearly 
related to the ’’World" of the consultant 
trainee in a particular client system. The 
unique feature of the training program is 
content material emphasized in the program. 
The seminars serve as a forum for discussing 
the problems .jucountered in the "life space" 
of the school. The seminars have emphasized 
consultation theory, change agentry process, 
strategies for change in social system, 
cv "riculum innovation, humanistic education 
and community involvement. In keeping with 
its philosophy plans are being made to 
create curriculum patterns within the project 
for the year 70-71 which are based upon the 
educational and interpersonal problems a- 
rising out of the social system where change 
is advocated. The CDC trainees with the 
staff and personnel have also designed a 
course to disseminate the goals and philos- 
ophy of the project to the larger school 
staff who are not specifically involved in 
the Urba:'' Program* The course is entitled 
"Change Agentry in Programming a Develop- 
mental Environment for Schools of Children," 



TRAINING PROGRAM FOR THE CHIID DEVELOPMENT 
SPECIALIST 

Dr, Don W. Rapp 
Institute of Htiman Development 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 
MH-11199 1968-1971 



Florida State University is developing and 
evaluating a Training Program for the Child 
Development Specialist, The objectives are 
to produce professionals 1) sensitive to the 
"whole child concept", 2) capable of applying 
child development concepts on every level 
and segment of the educational stt ucture, 

Tr. If'- to communicate Xv^ith administrators, 
teachers, parents, children, ma^s media, 
consulting specialists, and other school 
personnel and 4) productively able to use 
evaluative tools. The Child Development 
Specialist is seer, as one who works toward 
primary prevention; i.e,, defining, detecting 
and sorting out possible future problems. 

The Child Development Specialist must b€: 
trained In such a way as to develop the con- 
ceptual skill jf placing the child in the 
context of his full ecology. The program 
objectives include preparing specialists who 
will be qualified to perform the following 
duties : 

1, Detect when children have special needs 
or are likely to have, 

2. Assist individuals in receiving 
necessary services. 



3. Coordinate coinmunity services received 
by children and their families so as to 
prevent duplication of these services, 

4. Coordinate school lervices received by 
individual children 

5. Make home visits so as to work direc- 
tly with the fail'd ly. The Child Development 
Specialist should be able to make con- 
tributions concerning dietary practices, 
family planning, finding parental employ- 
ment, etc,, as x^ell as parent education. 

6. Prepare school-wide preventive programs 
and make periodic reports to principals : 
administrators, and the 3oard of Eoucation. 

7. Be creative in locating services for 
individuals if the services are not pro- 
vided by the school or the community. 

8. Develop in-service programs dealing 
with school and community responsibility 
and involvement regarding the concept of 
prevention rather than correction, 

9. Engage in action research so as to 
detect needs and to determine effect of 
preventive programs, 

10, Promote skill and understanding in 
interpersonal relationships with children, 
parents, teachers, administrators, and 
other community members, 

11, Utilize an interdisciplinary app ^^:h 
to assure the viewing of children fru..i 
various disciplines while rei. ^ing un- 
committed to or identify with any speci- 
fic professional discipline. 

Eight individuals have been trained and grad- 
uated , Seven of the eight are now working 
as Child Development Specialists in elementary 
schools. The eighth has deferred her employ- 
ment, All of the trainees had bachelor of 
science degrees and all but one had experience 
in teaching elementary school. Seven of the 
first eight were certified in elementary 
education, and the eighth had a major in 
psychology. 

The target population for selection has been 
the elementary school with recruitment 
directed at county superintendents of schools. 
The primary effort has been to enlist county 
superintendents and elementary principals to 
select and refer individuals to the program 
with a commitment from the referring school 
system that these individuals will be employed 
upon graduation as Child Development Special- 
ists in their home tichool ys terns. This effort 
has been partly successful with about half 
of the trainees being referx^ed from public 
school sys terns. 
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The prograin director and coordinator have met 
with superintendent's of school? in several 
states, and there has been a consistent 
statement o£ need by the superintendents for 
the Child Development Specialists in elemen- 
tary schools; however, many superintendents 
have been unable to refer their teachers 
to this training program duo to budgetary 
restrictions. Lack of funding appears to be 
the only deterrent to the rapid development 
of tlie Child DevelopmeVit Specialist role in 
the elementary scliool. 

Tile uniqueness of the project is in the 
"generalist*' training of the Child Develop- 
ment Specialise whereby the trainee is not 
just another school counselor, visiting 
teacher, social worker, i:,chool nurse or 
psychologist, but while performing some of 
the functions of each one is able to work 
for the alleviation and prevention of problems 
which interfere \vritii the child's development 
and learning in a totalis tic approach* 

The project accomplishments include the 
graduation and placement of seven Child 
Development Specialists in school systems of 
Florida and Georgia. It is too early as yet 
to evaluate the impact of the project, but 
it appears that the Child Development 
Specialist is uniquely able to deal with 
problems which are beyond the scope of pres- 
ent pupil-*personnel services such as educa- 
tional counseling, school nursing, school 
psychologists, social workers, etc. 

The benefits to the school systems have been 
in terms of meeting unmet needs such as those 
V7hich affect not only the child but his 
family, neighborhood, ^=*nd community. The 
unique contribution of the training program 
to the school system and the community is#in 
tha full utilization of community resources 
by an individual, the Child Development 
Specialist who is functioning as an "agent 
o'* change". 

Information about the program has been dis- 
seminated through participation in state 
conferences of superintendents of schools, 
state psycho logic a i associations, early 
childhood education conferences, etc. The 
response has been encouraging. While pro- 
fessional educators and superintendents of 
schools acknowledge the need and express a 
desire for trained Child Development spe- 
cialists in each elementary school, there is 
today a general reluctance on the part of 
boards of education to provide the funding 
which would make possible the incorporation 
of this new specialist into the school 
sys teiti. 



It appears likely that federal funding is 
needed in terms of sti'mulation grants to 
local school systems which will enable super- 
intendents of schools to hire Child Develop- 
ment Specialists so that through demonstra- 
tion of their work and effectiveness local 
school boards may see the role as essential 
to t ducation. If this is done, the models 
which are developing et Florida State 
University and other universities must be 
incorporated into the graduate programs of 
many univer s i ti e s wi th initial federal 
funding support. At the px'esent time, it 
appears likely that Florida State University 
will provide financial support for the con- 
tinuation of the Child Development Specialist 
Training Program after termination of federal 
gT-ant support. 



PSYCHOLOGISTS FOR CROSS-ROLE CONSULTATION 
IN SCHOOLS 

Dr. Frederick F. Lighthall 
Department of Education 
University of Chicago 
Chicago , Illinois 60637 
MH-11217 :968-1972 

The objective of this project is to train 
and place social psychological specialists 
for new roles in educational settings. MA 
social psychological practitioners will 
assume positions in schools at the building 
and district levels; Ph.D. social psycholog- 
ical specialists will assume university re- 
search and training positions. The focus of 
the program is on problems of coiranunication, 
cooperation, and problem solving, primarily 
among adults , that prevent achievement of 
goals held by the adults xa schoo. ^ and in 
the community. 

The training program is reaching its second 
year (June 1970) , and is now ready to place 
one MA practitioner in a public or Arch- 
diocesan school and ?ix interns in public 
schools; one Ph.D, graduate will assume a 
research and training position in September 
1970. Trainees are recruited from the ranks 
of Peace Corps returnees, welfare workers, 
recent liberal arts graduates, college and 
public school teachers, administrators, and 
the priesthood. Besides intellectual com- 
petence, applicants are favored who have 
histories of mature work competence and who 
li. /e formed a stable personal identity. 

Academic components of the training program 
provide concepts, theory, and findings related 
to psycho- social systems, induced soexal change, 
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group dynamics j pe^sonal'^ty , education?- the** 
ory, research method, and tlie history, philo- 
sophy, and socioloSy of education. Field or 
practicum component's include on-campus and 
off-campus laboratoti<^s in interpersonal and 
group dynamics, observation of communication 
in schools and an^jiysis of observ ' tion 
records, a yearns half-time internship in a 
school, enacting the tole of social psycho- 
logical specialists and, for th.e Ph,D. 
students, additional par ticipation in o- 
teaching, co- training, supervision, and/ov 
consul tation ^“d-th schools. The first tvc 
yea?'s of the Ph,D. program are identical to 
the. program for MA specialists. 

The role model is distinctively social 
psychological in fts focus; it is not clini- 
cal, i.e,, probleins ate riot defined, 
assessed, or treated as being within the 
individual. Interpersonal, intergroup, and 
inter level relations and functions are the 
focus: competition with others, fear of 

others, being b longed from ethers, misunder- 
standing others, not making oneself under- 
stood to others, i ot getting the resources 
others have to offer, being improperly 
pressured by others, and so on. The special- 
ist's purpose is not ao much to diagnose as 
it is to help othn^s diagnose, not to treat 
but to help others reach common understandings 
and common goals. His activities include, at 
the observable level, walking, listening, 
inviting others to converse, restating others' 
questions and points of view, and suggesting 
alternative ways to look at and work on 
problems. Beyond the observable level, the 
specialist thinks and informs himself about 
how individuals might achieve the under- 
standing they seek by cooperating in different 
wc^ys with others, hoW groups might reach 
common goals and combine their energies to 
achieve common purposes? how people and 
positions now out c£ tonch with each other 
can develop communication with each other, 
and the like. 

The role is also based on milieu and social 
systems concepts ih that the mental health of 
children is regar^^d as the outcom'^ of what 
the adults in the systein do, and not w^iat the 
children do or wh^t the specialists might do 
to or with them* ^he learning children gain 
from interpersonal modeling on the part of 
adults as Well as their peers is conceived to 
be just as potent a curriculum as the ex- 
plicit curriculum presented consciously as 
subject matter. 

Both the Chicago Archdiocese ai»d the Chicago 
Public Schools ar^ cooperating in training 
first- and second^Vear students. The Arch-' 
diocese has indicated a willingness to 
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develop the rcle in Archdiocesan schools. 

The Chicago Public Schools have also indicated 
such a willingness at the Area level, and 
efforts to develop certification procedures 
are under way at the level of the Chicago 
Board of Examiners and of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, 

At least four features of the program are 
distinctive and possibly unique. First, 
the social psychological specialist is a 
c:>nsultant to well-defined gijups at two 

levels ir the organization, and is neither a 
free-floating professional nor an assistant 
to a single individual. His location in the 
organization as member of t%^;o groups, one at 
tl:<_: building level, where the specialist is 
attached at' where primary work takes place, 
and the other at the district (or Area) level, 
where the specialist is assigned and where 
decisions are made about the length of his 
work attachment at the building level, insure 
that he is responsive to priorities at the 
system level while informed about and active 
in the realities at the building level on a 
continuous basis • 

A second distinctive feature of the role, and 
the program, is that its focus is the adults 
in schools, not primarily the children. Re- 
ferrals, for example, are referrals of 
problems adults are having in communicating 
or working with each other. Sources of 
referrals, furthermore, are the two advisory 
groups of which the specialist is a member. 
Priorities among problems are se.t by these 
groups and not by individuals. The rationale 
for this focus on adults rather than on chil- 
dren, despite the fact that the end purpose 
is the enhneement of children's mental health, 
is that in whatever ways and to whatever 
extent children's mental health is affected 
by what goes on in “Chool, it Is the adultc 
wiio set the terms and conditions by which 
amelioration will take place and it ir the 
adult‘s already in the schools who must effect 
any slg .- ficant changes, 

A third distinctive feature is that, because 
the role and the training program are new 
with respect to schools, contact between thn 
program and the first-year graduate will con- 
tinue. The continued contact with employed 
practitioners serves both supervisory and 
feedback functions - both the specialist and 
the program are improved in the process. 

Finally, all students assume programmatic re- 
sponsibilities as well as course and practicum 
work. Negotiation for certification, writing 
the brochure, recruiting and selecting new 
students, establishing criteria for evaluating 
s^'udent pro^ri^^s ^ developing evaluation in- 
scruments^ redesigning examinations, and as- 
sessing general program needs - all are func- 
tions carried out by student and student- 
faculty work groups. 



TR.\i:'a::G n'f/i-j personnel for beilwior 

MODIFICATION 

Dr. Donald M. P ler 
Department ot Human Development 
University of Kansas 
LavjTencG, Kansas 6 6 04 A 
MH- 11739 1969-1974 

The training program was designed to produce 
new professionals in the field of child 
behavior modifica tion, through a two-year 
Master’s program, of academic, pi‘acticum, 
and research training using a university 
preschool as the primary training site. The 
trainee, upon completion of the program, 
should be skilled in the analys -f child 
behavior problems into statemcn:. un^- 

desirable behavioral repertoires hi.gh 

in strength, and desirable behavioral rep- 
ertoires too low in strength. Thereupon, 
the trainee should be able to design and 
implement modification programs based upon 
social and tangible reinforcement and con- 
ceptual prograrmning techniques which will 
accomplish remediation of the problem. 

These programs will be implemented according 
to experimental designs allowing clear 
analysis of their effects, will be based 
upon objective measurement through demon- 
strably reliable observation techniques, and 
will be pursued until the durability of 
their outcome is established. 

Tlie program has operated under Nllfld support 
for one year. Six trainees have received 
support,, three finishing the program this 
year (having started it before NIMH support 
was secured). The trainees usually enter 
the program with Bachelor’s degrees in some 
area of social 'science, often in child 
development ur psychology, but occasionally 
from fields as distant as English or history. 

The Kansas Neurological Institute allows 
tralner^s e>' erience with ins tl Lutionalissed 
child behavior problems; the Juniper Gardens 
Children’s Project allows experience with. 

. economically disadvantaged ghetto children. 
The majority of training occurs within the 
University of Kansas Preschool Laboratories; 
all courses offered by the Department of 
Human Development are open to trainees of 
the program. 



in the ciiild's problem, and must display ex- 
po rir'ientaL analysis of tlie techniques wliicb 
ircmodiate tiuit problem. Concurrent course 
wo rk empli as i ze s pr inc 5 1 e s of b eiia • i or , 

laboratoi'v experiencr.s v;ith animal = and 
children, and research vlesign appropriate to 
applied and field settings as well as sub- 
.st. .tive topics of child behavior (language, 
socialization, cognitive development) and 
technique-oriented 1 istruction in modlfica- 
tii.ni and programming teciinologios . Field 
work consists of daily p-‘acticum experience 
throughout the two year ].>rogram in preschool 
.settings, acting as an assistant teacher, as 
well as a semester's expcrlGnce in another, 
more speciali/ied .setting "cscliool for the 
deaf, day care center for glictto ciiildren, 
institution for retarded chil oto. 

The graduate of the program is well- trained 
in both preschool educa tion/day earc tech- 
niques and child behavior modification, vShe 
may seek employment in presciioolc (-especially 
university preschools), day care centers 
(especially for deprived 'r handicapped chil- 
dren), child development clinics, departments 
of child psychology or psychiatry, or research 
centers. Current r^^quests for graduates from 
the program are from research- and service- 
oriented preschools, university research 
centers, government- fund ed research projects 
aimed at ghetto or I'^servation children, and 
clinic-schools of psychiatry departments, as 
well as a varietv of Headstart and Follow 
Through operations , 

The project is ant to explore the possibi- 

lii-ies of trai g new personnel in an 

unusual combination of kills: the very old 

ones of child care and early education, and 
the very new ones of behavior modification. 
This combination is seen as novel, and as not 
yet thoroughly validated; therefore, this 
project instills research skills and values 
in its practitioners, so that they may con- 
duct their practice as an exercise in the 
proof of itp effectiveness, in every case, 
and as research into the technological 
development and advancement of the combination. 



The academic program consists of a 40-hour 
H.A, degree with research thesis. The thesis 
must be an experimental analysis of a success- 
ful remediation cf a child behavior problem, 
either within an individual or w~ thin a 
group of children. As part of the thesis 
effort, the candidate must demonstrate 
development and application of a reliable 
method of accurate, free field observation 
and quantification of the behaviors involved 

er|c 
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Section 25 



SPECIALISTS IN SEX, CARRIAGE AND FAMILY 



ADVANCED TFAINING FOR SE-IINARY XH>\CHERS OF 
PASTORAL CARE 

Dr. rlaro^d Lief 
Family Study in Psychiatry 
University c ^ Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 
MH-8546 1966-1972 

This is a on2 year University based graduate 
program designed to enrich the understanding 
of human behavior, specifically in the area 
of marriage and famijy living, for faculty 
members who arc teaching or have been 
selected to toach both didactic and practical 
aspects of pastoral care in seminaries. The 
objective of the program is to attempt to 
modify theological education in the areas of 
marriage counseling and family life education 
through changes in seminary curricula stimu- 
lated by teachers x^7ho have received the year- 
long specialized training. Since more 
people with problems in family life, includ- 
ing marriage and sex, seek help from clergy- 
men than from any other prof asS ional , it 
seenis strategic to work wi"l> selected members 
of theological fi\culties so that respon- 
sibility for training of future ministers in 
thlo area can be undertaken more completely 
by teachers of pastoral care within the con- 
text of their own professional schools . 
Eecnuse of thn *’ripple" effect, the training 
of clergymen educators x^ould have a greater 
effect on the delivery of health care than 
the direct training of service personnel in 
related fields. 

In order to become more competent trainers 
of others, the trainees are expected to 
develop in three primary areas t to broaden 
their knowledge of persoinal i t;;? development, 
human needs, and the dynamics of behavior; 
to develop the capacity to relate to their 
clients in the helping r^-lat i onship ; to 
apply certain miuimr.l skxils in the counsel- 
ing inter\ iex>? and supervision ard in leading 
family life education groups. 

By June 1970j, 27 people had completed the 
program. Nine trainees have been selected 
for the 1970-71 year. The training program 
has bean in operc.:loa since 1964. 

The men were selected Cor training on the 
basis of promise of contributing to 
theological education. All of the men held 
responsible positions and all proved in 
retrosnenfc to be professionally active and 



productive people. The group included ten 
Catholics and eighteen Protestants. Jewish 
faculty were sought but could not be spared 
from tl - two existing seminaries in the 
United States. The 28 men represented 25 
seminaries aiif.l 17 states and all held at 
least a Bachelor of Divinity degree or its 
equivalent. Nine held a doctorate degree 
at the time that they matriculated in the 
program. Forty per cent of the group V/ere 
full professors, other appointments ranging 
from instructor to Dean. 

Facilities cooperating in the training 
included Marriage Council of Philadelphia, 
the clinical arm of the Division of Family 
Study, i division of the Department of 
Psychiatry , the Department of psychiatry 
itself, which provided consultants, seminar 
leaders, and some formal course work, the 
School of Education, nher departments in 
the University such as Sociology, Anthro- 
pology, and Psychology, a host of agencies 
which cooperated with our family life 
educa Lion program such as schools, church 
groups, PTA*s, agencies for teenagers, un- 
married pregnant girls , e tc . 

Near]' half of all the formal course work 
that -IS taken by the men duriu^ their 
fellowship year was directly related to the 
curriculum of the Division of Family Study, 

The remaining half represented a rather 
wide exploration in the acquisitions of 
ko^x^TIedge in various areas of behavioral 
''c _unce and education, such as courses in 
unseling and guidance, coucses in psycho- 
theory, rest :rch methodology, 
sociology and anthropology, courses in 
curriculum dee^elopment and educational methods, 
and the hist>, ry of philosophy of education. 

The seminars withlT- the Division now include: 

(1) orientation to marriage and marital 
problems, (2) techniques of marriage counsel- 
ing, (3) techniq aes of crisis intervention, 

(4) curriculum development n teaching 
pastoral care, (5) family life education, 

(6) colloquium on 'counseling, (7) behavioral 
sciences, (8) group marriage counseling. 

The emphasis throughout the program is on 
tvjo facets, (1) clinical experience, and 

(2) the interdisciplinary setting in which 
the training occurs. Clinical experience 
involves the management of marital relation- 
ships in which couples are seen in conjoint 
therapy or in groups of couples, and field 
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\.’ork in family life education. The inter- 
disciplinary Getting is created by having 
an interdisciplinary staff representing 
almost all the mental health proiessiors and 
an interdisciplinary group of trainees from 
a variety of other fields. In the last 
seve-ral years, the entire training group, 
including the seminary professors, has 
consisted of 15 to 20 people, women as well 
as men, black as well as white. (Several 
indigenous x^orkers have been added to each 
training group as \-7ell.) The details of 
new curr:CuLum material for the seminaries, 
both in course design and content, can be 
found in two publications that stem from 
this training program. One is Professional 
Growth of Clergymen : involvi ng the learner 

in the trainTng process , edited by Robert 
C. Leslie (orTe of the trainees) and Emily 
H. Mudd, and a special issue of the journal 
of Theological Education (Sumr r 1969.) 

Of the eleven independent^ articles in t lis 
special issue, one is by a staff member and 
the other ten were produced by the trainees. 

In this special number, the men addressed 
themselves to vital issues in the preparation 
of clergy together with specific examples of 
new course approaches within the seminary 
and in continuing education. 

The length of training is full-time for an 
academic year, 'This training also makes 
the trainee eligible for associate member- 
ship in the American Association of Marriage 
Counselors . 

Quality of changes in their present position 
or promotions reported by all of the trainees, 
and the character of these changes related 
directly inmost cases to the objectives of 
the training program. Five of the fellows 
became directly involved in community mental 
health centers while another was engaged by 
a family service agency in full-time family 
if e education work. For most of the men, 
lie significance of their professional 
activity in altering the character of theo-> 
looical education was clear. Some 27 new 
courses were established in nine institu** 
tions , covering topics such as pastoral 
counseling, the ministry in group relation- 
ships, orientation to marriage and family 
counseling, or a seminar in supervision. 

Three master's level programs v;ere projected 
and another strength -ned in pastoral counsel- 
ing and in family life education. A number 
of short institutes, extension courses and 
consultant relationships were established in 
such diverse areas as deve. ^pment in marriage 
counseling, jensitivity group techniques, 
family life education, premarital counseling 
and sex education. In one seminary, a broad 



curriculum, revision is projected to be. 
implemented over a period of three to foui 
years. Finally, the enrichment and strength- 
ening of ongoing programs and individual 
teaching x-?as also a perv 'ive effect directly 
attributable to the experience in Philadelphia. 

Significant strides in evaluating a complex 
educational program were accomplit^’iad during 
the pilot phase of this program. The 
details have been published in A PiIo_t 
Training Program for S eminary Teachers of 
pastoral Care , by Edwin B. Hutchins, Ph.D. 



MARRIAGE COUNSELING TRAINING PROGRAM 

Dr. Gerhav r Neubeck 

Family SL. «'v Center 

V. liver sity of Minnc"'-’'t. a 

Minneapolis , Minn. 53455 

V: * VfMH. - 8561 1966-1969 

This interdisciplinary program provides a 
graduate year of education in a training 
sequence in marriage counseling. The 
purpose of the program is to enrich student's 
professional competence by providing a 
concentration in knowledge, research methods 
and findings, with Some exposure through a 
practicum in marriage counseling. Those 
admitted to the program for training must 
have completed full professional education in 
a profession X'jhose normal function would 
in some way involve marriage and family 
counseling ('^^^.g., psychiatry, social work, 
psychology, law). Formal courses, seminars 
and practicum comprise the training program. 



INSERVICE TRAINING FOR MATERNITY HOME STAFF 

Col. Jane E, Wriden (Deceased; 

Salvation Army 
120 West I4th Street 
New York, N.Y. lOOll 
MH-9520 1966-1968 

The pr o j ec t was a s ix—day in tens ive workshop 
for key persoim^i. of maternity homes for 
unmarr ied mothers Hes igned to train such 
personnel to become trainers in local and 
regional in-service staff development 
progj-ams. There were 118 participants, 
chiefly from Salvation Army maternity homes 
throughout the United States . 

Inquiry into the effe^tiv :;ness of the work- 
shop began during the workshop itself in 
Chicago in April 1967, and has continued 
since that time. To assess the value of the 
worl >hop for participants and the extent to 
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which its objectives had been achieved, 
reactions of participants as individuals 
and as members of groups were obtained. These 
explorations, in essence feedbacks, were 
made at various times during and after the 
workshop. At the close of the workshop 
members of the Planning Committee and later 
recorders of discussion groups submitted 
their reports. Additionally the participants, 
greupad by functions, exprej ed their views 
.during the workshop, immediately following 
the workshop, after four months, and after 
one year. In these ways, it was hoped that 
a fair estimate could be made of the overall 
value of the workshop. 

erhaps most significant were the staff 
discussions following the workshop in the 
local maternity homes and in the adminis- 
trative regions, particularly in regions 
where fol' • ^-up seminarc have been conducced. 

Staff is convinced that a good beginning has 
been made at the local and regional levels 
in stiTHulating patterns of in-service train- 
ing to meet staff needs even though no 
national blueprint has been designed. There 
is evidence that local centers and regional 
offices will continue to follow up the 
workshop. 

One region, for example, lias held special 
workshops with staff in the areas of 
comnunication and data processing, two 
areas designed to increase the effectiveness 
of staff. 

In one region, the following steps are among 
those in process: 

1. Centers are being encouraged to develop 
systems to improve comiriUiiicati>^.i. These 
include among other things clarifying rolej 
and role relationship. 

2. The practice of some of the centers of 
organizing the staff into ’’therapeutic^’ 
groups is being explored and implemented . 

3. The utilization of management consultants 
at regional offices and at each center is 
also being emphasized. 

The April 1967 workshop was only a beginnir.g 
in a continuing process of learning. 

",HAINING IN CONJOINT FAMILY THERAPY 

Dr. Don D. Jackson (Deceased) 

Mental Research Institute 
555 Middlefield Road 
Palo Alto, California 94301 

10001 1962-1967 



This program was designed to develop ana 
demonstrate methods for training family 
therapists. The curriculum content 
teaching methods were designed to enlarge 
the trainee’s view of the problems involvec 
as well as develop skills for dealing with 
them. Teaching was at several levels of 
intensity. This summary focuses ou the 
most advanced, or ”Int-^nsive" Course. 

MRI began the first organized training 
program iu 1959. After a year of - .-pport 
by the Louis VJ. and Maud Hill Family Found-' 
ation, the program was formalized in 
September 1961, by a training gran*- from 
NIMH. With large numbers, didactic teaching 
is possible, but teaching through direct 
experience (which is felt to be essential 
for thorough training) limits the number of 
individuals who can be involved. TTr.erefore, 
this training experience was reserved for 
those most likely to have extensive 
opportunities to make direct use of it in 
their own psychotherapeutic practice, work 
contacts, teaching, consulting and super- 
vision. Therefore, the size of classes 
were limited t;o eight, after experience with 
eight and twelve per class - 

Conjoint family therapy rests on theory but 
is expressed in technique. Often, the 
technique may not follow from the theory in 
an obvious fashion, so special attention 
must be paid to each. However, theory and 
technique cAn be meaningfully integrated so 
the trainee comes away with a sound reper- 
toire of skills and a clear understanding of 
the ideas underlying those skills. Variety 
and flexibility characterized the course 
because of the involvement of many different 
teachers over the past years. The following 
teaching aids and techniques were used: 

(1) Audiotapes - All training sessions, 
didactic or otherwise, were taped for purpose 
of further* study by the trainees. These tapes 
were used in a variety of ways, as a focus 

of tbtir supervision, and to- document an 
interaction, for correction of errors from 
information without implications of blame, 

(2) Videotapes - These are a more recent 
addition to the program. They offer all the 
features of the audiotape (except economy 
and inconspicuousness), and in addition, a 
v/ealth of non-verbal TV uses. Videotapes 
are useful both in training therapists, and 
as an adjunct in treatment by playback to 
families.. (3) Observation - Facilities 
include two treatment rooms with adjoining 
observation rooms separated by one-way glass. 
In the intensive course, each trainee works 
with a family on a vjeekly basis, with sessions 
observed by his teacher and one other peer 
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his "team mate". Teacher demonstration 
interviev/s were also used. E.egarding the 
family reaction, staff tries to coramunicate 
that "feedback" is a gift that reports about 
self, however critical, and can be used 
constructively by the recipient. (4) 

Specific therapuetic or diagnostic maneuvers - 
Certain procedures have emerged from the 
experience of the staff. In some cases 
these procedures have been fonnalized into 
interview outlines intended for the 
practicing therapist: (a) Contact 
interview(s) •“ during the first contact with 
a family, the therapist begins to teach 
some of the principles of functional family 
interaction. (b) Family history - a 
detailed documentation of the family* s 
history, including information of the four 
grandparents and all siblings of the 
parents. (c) Structured interview - 
consisting of a number of tasks for tne 
whole family or parts of the family to 
perform. (^) Home visits ~ used as a 
special kind of interviev7, involving special 
problems but offering special insights. 

(5) Research programs - Research activities 
of the MRI staff have special vai ue to 
teachers emphasizing "teaching through 
process." (6) Interactional te chniques ™ 
interactions within the training group are 
used to illustrate the principles of 
family interaction taught, and this is the 
"teaching through process" referred to 
previously* (7) Demons t r a t i ons •* Trainees 
are provided opportuni. to observe at 
least two families treatment, other than 
their own treatment family. Also, training 
group and treatment family are brought 
together for mutual feedback. (8) Simulated 
families - To clarify what it is like to 
be a member of different types of families, 
trainees play various roles in simulated 
family interviews. This procedure also 
provides insights into the preconception 
held by the trainees. (9) Supervisor y 
teams - A male and female trainee are 
paired as a "team" for further training. 

(10) Consultation - Each trainee is assigned 
an individual consultant (an experienced 
family therapist). 

Three preliminary courses were evolved to 
prepare trainees for the intensive program. 
For the five-year grant period 1962-63 
through 1966-67, the following numbers of 
trainees were enrolled in each course: 

44 Intensive, 42 Advanced, 208 Intermediate, 
365 Survey, for a total of 659 course 
enrollments • 

Major considerations for selection were 
estimated competence and motivation to 
family therapy. Intensive trainees were 



evenly divided between male and female. 

There were 14 psychiatrists, 13 psychologists, 

9 social workers. 3 nurses, 2 pediatricians, 

1 educator, 1 marriage counselor and 1 
sociologis t . Their appi oximate educational 
breakdown was 53% Doctoral, 45% Masters, 

TL Bachelor degrees. For trainees whose 
highest MRI level was the Intermediate or 
Advanced course, there were 247® Doctoral, 

44% Masters, and 32% Bachelor degrees. 

The mean number of hours of therapy received 
prior to MRI training was 309 for the 
Intensive trainees, 171 for the Intermediate 
and Advanced trainees. 

Alumni were questioned concerning how they 
coped with resistances beyond ordinary 
institutional inertia encountered in trying 
to increase acceptance of family therapy 
concepts, and/or practices, in other work 
settings. Specifically, they were asked - 
"With hindsight, what advice can you offer 
others trying to make similar changes in 
their institutional or agency settings?" 

The answers may be illuminating for others 
trying to gain acceptance of favnily therapy 
in their work settings: (1) Go slow in 
making changes , balance the new with the old. 

Be explicit about your beliefs but don* t 
oversell. (2) Get the right administrators. 
Fit into agency needs and philosophy; 
impress them by being clear and concise, 
but never assaultive. (3) Work towards 
alteration in training institutions; residents 
should be exposed to family therapy; push 
for staff training, but discourage expecta- 
tions of thorough learning from a few 
demonstrations. (4) Invite therapists to 
observe, firs t talking to them to make them 
realize that other current methods are not 
being attacked; that they do not have to 
throw away much in the family therapy 
approach, but there is room for what they 
already know. (5) Make known that family 
therapy is valuable, pick a case where 
conventional therapy is not making headway 
and then persist with family therapy long 
enough to demonstrate its value. Nothing 
is more effective than positive results in 
gaining acceptance for the family therapy 
approach* (6) Work through in-service train- 
ing for counselors , minis ters , parents , 
personnel department heads. 

Training materials developed include Satires 
book on Conjoint Family Therapy ; Bodin*s 
A Family Therapy Training Bibliography ; A 
Selected Topical Bibliography of Family 
Therapy; an outline of family rules and 
interventions emphas ized in the in tens ive 
course; descriptions of new courses and 
recoinmendations including suggestions for 
further innovations; a description of MRI 
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teaching techniques and aids; outlines of 
the several courses and various family inter- 
views for specialized purposes; and a number 
of book chapters, journal papers and papers 
presented at professional societies, A 
partial listing of alumni showed that more 
than 25 % have subsequently engaged in family 
research. Also, at least 36 relevant articles 
were authored by former trainees, 20% of 
whom have published on family therapy to 
date. Dramatic indication of the impact of 
the program on the community is the pro- 
liferation of family therapy institutes in 
the Bay Area (five others besides MRl) , of 
which four were founded and directed by 
alumni of the intensive course. Several 
of these institutions now direct their oi^ 
family therapy training programs. 

Dissemination of information about the 
program has occured in three main forms: 

(1) word of mouth - via past trainees and 
several hundred visitors to the program; 

(2) presentations at professional meetings, 
and (3) professional publications based on 
or making mention of the program. Utiliza- 
tion of training experiences by former 
trainees was quite extensive. The magni- 
tude of the spread of the effect of the 
training is reflected in data from a follow- 
up questionnaire covering five years of 

MRI training, indicating that 11,856 
students received 136,640 student-hours of 
training from alumni. These figures are 
probably conservative since they are based 
on partial returns. 

A number of important training issues have 
been brought into focus, though not 
completely resolved, by the experience at 
MRI. Those remaining unresolved are 
questions of balance, involving optimizing 
the '*mix" of several values so that integra- 
tion may be appropriate to the particular 
course. Ideological Issues include the 
balance between interpersonal and intra- 
psychic points of View, action, and insight 
oriented interventions, the seminal view- 
point of one pioneer and an eclectic 
spectrum of views. Pedagogical issues in- 
clude the balance between theory and 
practice, studying and treating families, 
pre-structuring and evolving the course 
with trainee participation in decisions, 
personal style, lecture and discussion, 
observation and doing, substantive feedback 
by video and audio tape, and unaided observer 
feedback; supervision by the teacher and 
outside consultation; task-centered teaching 
and supervision and trainee-centered teaching 
and supervision, with personal and perhaps 



therapeutic elements. Training needs in- 
clude more knowledge of when to see which 
subgroups within a family, a new inter- 
actional vocabulary, earlier and more 
continuous teaching of family therapy, 
audio and video tape libraries , co- teachers , 
more knowledge on therapist selection of 
families, and balancing brief therapy of 
several families and extensive therapy of 
one family. 

Follow-up questionnaires show widespread 
acceptance of former family therapy trainees 
in an increasingly broad range of roles, 
often reflecting professional acceptance, 
despite new role definitions transcending 
the traditional disciplinary boundaries. 

A progression of family therapy courses with 
ob s e r va t i on thr oughou t the s e que nc e , and 
live supervision in the final course, has 
been demonstrated to produce family therapists 
who are accepted by other professionals, 
and who involve themselves in much subsequent 
teaching of family therapy. The high degree 
of commitment to training others to work 
with families appears to result from careful 
and pointed selection, modeling the 
professional behavior of the course teachers, 
and experiencing some aspects of doing 
family therapy supervision while that 
activity is among those being supervised. 

The consequent impact on the field has been 
extensive in both practice and teaching. 

CONSULTANTS IN MARITAL AND SEXUAL HEALTH 

Dr. Clark E. Vincent 

Bowman Gray School of Medicine 

Nake Forest University 

Nins ton-Salem, North Carolina 27103 

MH-11695 1969-1974 

The training program comprises three major 
foci related to training in communication 
skills and to the integration of family, 
marriage and human sexuality content into 
the medical school curriculum. These three 
foci are all oriented to the broad objective 
of training medical students, physicians, 
and allied -health personnel as consultants 
in marital and sexual health. The three 
foci are: (1) basic behavioral sciences 

training of medical students in order to 
maximize the available manpower by increas- 
ing knowledge and skills for primary pre- 
vention and early detection of marital and 
sexual stress of medical patients before 
such stress reaches the crises or chronic 
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stages; (2) the preparation of social 
scientists and medical school faculty as 
trainers in the area of marital and sexual 
health; and (3) the production of video- 
tapes for use by trainer- trainee faculty in 
medical schools now initiating teaching- 
training programs in marital and sexual 
health. 

During the first year of the program a 60- 
hour first-year course was initiated and 
rec|uired of all 78 freshman medical students 
and eight ’’physician assistants,” The 
course ’’Preparation for Patient Interviewing” 
includes five units: (1) ten hours of 

didactic instruction in interviewing; 

(2) ten hours of demonstration intervit^ws 
with patients; (3) ten hours of small- 
group role-playing sessions; (4) ten 
hours of supervised patient interviewing 
by students; (5) a ten-hour, Giriall-group 
seminar on ’’The Physician and Family 
Problems,” and a ten-hour, small-group 
seminar on ’’The Physician and Sexual 
Problems,” Independent evaluations with 
’’before” and ’’after” measures indicate, 
for example, increase in empathy-understanding 
scores and decrease in author “ tarian scores 
for medical students and the ’’physician 
assistants” and "pediatric aides.” Video- 
tape productions are on schedule with five 
such tapes to be completed by the end of 
the first year, 

A six-day institute on "Psycho-social Aspects 
of Medical Training” was held during the 
first summer of the project. Ninety-six 
medical and social science faculty members 
from 60 different medical schools attended. 
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LAlT'i'EuS AIsD JUDGES 



TRAINING LAW STUDENTS IN THE BEH^WIORAL 
SCIENCES 

Mr. Louis E. Schwartz 
Law School 

University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa, 19104 
***MH-6166 1955-1963 

The goals of this project were: (1) to 

develop methods and material s for utilizing 
relevant modern knowledge of human behavior, 
particularly psychology and psychiatry, in 
the study of law and in the training of 
future lawyers; (2) to facilitate communica- 
tion between lawyers and psychiatrists and 
to evolve effective teaching techniques by 
conducting an experiment in teaching collab- 
oration; (3) to embody the results of this 
experiment in a collection of teaching 
materials and a teacher's guide and (4) to 
train the faculty. Emphasis was placed on 
the development of coursebooks. 

DEVELOPMENT OF CONTENT AND METHODS FOR 

TEACHING HUMAN BEHAVIOR TO THE LAW STUDENT 

Dr. Richard C. Donnelly (Deceased) 

Yale University Law School 
New Haven, Conn, 06520 
***HH- 6413 1956-1964 

The basic purpose of this project was to 
develop new teaching materials and methods 
of instruction and training, and to use and 
evaluate those materials and methods, in 
preparing lawyers, critically, to apply the 
relevant ideas and methods of behavioral 
science in the practice and scholarship of 
law. 



AN INTER-DISCIPLINARY LAW-MEDICINE INSTITUTE 

Mr. William J, Curran 
School of Law 
Boston University 
Boston, Mass. 02208 
**.vmh-6588 1958-1963 

The object of this project was to establish 
a Law-Medicine Institute to be conducted 
jointly by the Schools of Medicine and Law. 
This Institute functioned jointly as a center 
for interdisciplinary training in the over- 
lapping areas of law, medicine, and the be- 
havioral sciences. The long-range plan was 
to incorporate training and teaching material 
into the process of the regular ongoing pro- 
fessional education in law and medicine. 



o 




Behavioral science materials were developed 
for use in law school courses. Medico-legal 
materials were developed for, medical school 
education in psychiatry^ preventive medicine, 
industrial medicine, legal medicine, etc. 

The intent was to train law students as 
well as medical students and those in allied 
medical fields, primarily psychiatry. Field 
work was affiliated with Massachusetts 
Department of Mental Health's Division of 
Legal Medicine. 



PSYCHIATRY AND LAW FOR THE JUDICIARY 

Dr. Seymour Pollack 

University of Southern California 

School of Medicine 

Los Angeles, California 90iD33 

‘***mi- 8278 1963- 1968 

This project trains jurists in psychiatric 
principles. The objectives of the training 
program are; to develop in the judiciary 
a greater awareness of psychiatric prin- 
ciples and issues involve^ in law; to 
demonstrate the influence of this increased 
cLwareness upon judicial operations , legal 
and social processes; and to demonstrate 
the relationship of the judiciary to con- 
temporary social values and the field of 
mental health. Training consists of eight 
two- day institutes per year devoted to 
topics of importance to judges, and pre- 
sented by experts dravm from the entire 
country. Areas covered within the context 
of law-psychiatry relevance include: 
personality development, variations in 
psychiatric frames of X'^Jerence, conscious 
and unconscious mechanisms, concepts of 
free-will and responsibility, mental disease, 
the psychiatrist as an expert witness, 
evaluation of testimony, domestic relations, 
sexual development, psychiatric concepts of 
various offenses, and penology and probation. 



BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE TEACHING IN LAW SCHOOLS 

Dr. Herbert C. Modlin 
Division of Law and Psychiatry 
Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 66601 

10288 1965- 1967 

This program conducted four three- day 
working meetings to consider the need for 
more behavioral science content in the 
curriculum of law schools. The conference 
participants were limited to 12 distinguished 
persons from psychiatry, law, school 
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faculties, and social scientists teaching in 
law schools. The primary objective of the 
project was to construct a supplementary 
curriculum of behavioral science (course 
work and practicum) for the law schools to 
assist and encourage these schools to in- 
clude this material V7ichin their traditional 
offering. 



PROGRAM FOR TRAINING IN PSYCHIATRY AND LAW 

Dr. Seymour Pollack 
University of Southern California 
School of Medicine 
Los Angeles, California 90033 
10289 1965-1967 

This project developed a training program 
to promote communication and improve working 
relationships among those concerned with 
psychiatric legal problems. Two major 
patterns were used in the organization of 
courses; one plan took some group of problems 
and had in the course representatives of all 
the interested groups; the other plan had a 
course for people from some particular insti- 
tution who presented their special problem. 
The training programs were in the following 
four major areas: (1) law enforcement- 

seminars with police officers and sheriff 
deputies directed to recognition and manage- 
ment of the mentally disturbed offender; 

(2) prosecution- seminar s with deputy district 
and city attorneys, public defenders and 
state attorney generals directed to psycho- 
dynamics of personality development, motiva- 
tions of antisocial behavior; (3) correction- 
seminars with correctional officers, parole, 
probation, and institution staff directed 
to p sycho dynamic s , group dynamics, and 
therapy; and (A) civil areas- seminars with 
staff in the Department of Adoptions in the 
Superior Court and Domestic Relations, 
marriage counselors directed to psycho- 
dynamics, family dynamics and brief family 
therapy. 



coui’t work, might be approacned. The program 
centers around a four-week summer ’college' 
but, in actuality, is an integrated ten- 
month program involving orientation, pre- 
college extension study and post-college 
inservice continuation training. The pro- 
gram curriculum focuses on three major areas 

(1) law, procedure and function cf court; 

(2) understanding of delinquent behavior 
and related problems; (3) personal skills, 
B.g., leadership, communication, inter- 
personal sensitivity, problem solving styles 
role definition. 



SUMMER COLLEGE AND WORKSHOPS FOR JUVENILE 
COURT JUDGES 

Mr. John F. X. Irving 

National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
1155 E. 60th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 
* * *MH - 1 0 2 9 5 1965-1969 

This is an intensive training program for 
new or recent juvenile court judges as a 
demonstration of how the problem of equipping 
judges for the difficult and specialized 
responsibilities of juvenile and family 
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Section 27 » 



PERSONNEL IN CRIME & DELINQUENCY 



TRAINING PROGRAM FOP. PERSONNEL IN AND FOR 
THE FIELD OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

Dr. Irving Kaufraan 
Department of Psychiatry 
Judge Baker Guidance Center 
295 Loganwood Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 02115 
****MH-6252 1955- 196 1 

This program was designed to study and 
evaluate methods of training clinical and 
non- clinical personnel in work With juvenile 
delinquents and their families, A second 
purpose was the study and evaluation of 
inservice methods of training personnel 
already working in the field of jv^^er'-'le 
delinquency. The program consisted of 
didactic training and field experience 
comprised of a series of lectures and semin- 
ars, Inservice training programs were 
established for juvenile probation officers, 
personnel from homes for unwed mothers, and 
police. 



JUVENILE DELINQUENCY STUDIES TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

Dr, Jacob Fishman 
Institute for Youth Studies 
Howard University 
Washington, D.C. 20001 
*vr*MH-8318 1963-1968 

This project represented an innovative 
attempt to provide interdisciplinary train- 
ing in the area of delinquency and youth 
studies to trainees who enrolled for grad- 
uate degrees in traditional disciplines. 
Training was provided by means of classes. 
Seminars, workshops, and field experiences 
in xdiich the trainees participated in on- 
going research and service activities. The 
specific goals of this program have been: 

(1) the institution of a number of inter- 
disciplinary courses and field experiences 
at the level of graduate education which can 
enrich the programs offered by the schools 
and departments of the university in regard 
to the study of youth problems and the pre- 
vention and control of juvenile delinquency; 

(2) a full-time one year interdisciplinary 
graduate training Sequence in "problems of 
youth" for students in the social sciences 
and human service professions who wish to 
qualify themselves to work with socially 
disadvantaged youth and with delinquent 
populations. Areas drawn upon include 
psychiatry, psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, education, pediatrics, medicine. 



public health, law, religion, and social 
work. Full-time graduate and professional 
students were draw from the various schools 
of the university. A certificate is granted 
on the successi:tl completion of this program. 
The following courses were offered: (1) 

Behavioral Research Seminar-- 2 semesters,* 

(2) Group Development and Counseling — 2 
semesters; (3) Life Styles of Youth — 1 
semester; (4) Special Policy Planning, Im- 
plementation — 1 semester; (5) Utilization 
and Supervision of Lie Nonprof essiona!---! 
semester; (6) The Poor and the Potential for 
Employment— 1 semester; (7) Techniques of 
Rehabilination--! semester; (8) Institutional 
Program for Delinquents--! semester; (9) 

Law arl Social Change--! semescei'- ^10') 

Idvij.. ‘:ity u .. Social ^nL untion- - 1 semester. 
The practicum consisted of supervised field 
work in youth programs. Each trainee spent 
12 hours a week in a community agency-- in 
most cases either a program operated by the 
Institute for Youth Studies (research, train- 
ing or demonstration) or an agency closely 
affiliated with the purposes and the pro- 
grams of the Institute, 



INTERN FELLOWSHIPS FOR FIELD STUDIES IN 
CRIMINOLOGY 

Dr, Leslie T. Wilkins 

School of Criminology 

University of California 

Berkeley, California 94720 

•^MH-9579 6c MH- 10293 1964-1969 

The program consisted of three phases: (1) 

sponsorship of the graduate Intern Fellow by 
a member of the School of Criminology fac- 
ulty and the development of a course of 
study, which lead to a dissertational re- 
search project for the Intern; (2) field 
placement of the Intern with a public or 
private agency in which this research could 
be conducted. Alternatively, the Intern, 
with approval of his faculty sponsor, might 
embark on a specialized research project 
which did not involve placement within an 
outside agency. In these areas laboratory 
work substituted for placement in a social 
agency; and (3) the participation by the 
Intern in a bi-weekly seminar which gave 
him the opportunity to discuss his research 
progress with other members of the Intern 
program as well as with the staff. Each 
Intern was instinicted in research techniques 
such as electronic data tabulation, survey 
techniques, questionnaire construction and 
research methodology. Depending upon the 
time available, each Intern was required to 



make one or more original research presen- 
tations "before this group and was judged by 
his faculty sponsor and the Intern project 
director on his development, ability and 
technical skills. 

The Seminars afforded the students the 
opportunity to make generalizations and 
comparisons between agencies other than 
their own. 

Faculty sponsorship was seen as one of the 
most important aspects of the graduate 
student's career. Gencrallyj faculty spon- 
sorship of a graduate student occurs in- 
formally, whereas in the Intern program, a 
deliberate effort was made to "match-up" 
substantive areas of interest and to increase 
the meaningfulness of the student- teacher 
relationship. 

Field placement of the Intern consisted of 
observations, participation, and experiencing 
the daily activities of a formal organ- 
ization concerned with juvenile delinquency, 
crime and/or social deviance. The 15-hours 
per week of field placement provided the 
Interns with an opportunity to identify and 
specify problems in the field and their 
relevance to unsolved problems in crimino- 
logical literature. For many Interns these 
problems became the basis for further re- 
search inquiries, for the real problems of 
the outside world cannot be accurately 
examined by isolating ourselves from the 
phenomenon. 

In addition to the School's four areas of 
major concern (riots and civil disorders, 
law enforcement, drug use and abuse, and 
psychiatric treatment programs) staff added 
the following additional current concerns 
as possible (but not limiting) areas! 
delinquency prevention programs; self-help 
operations (ex-convict organizations); 
community organization; private citizen 
efforts at reform, self-defense, rehabili- 
tation; the administration of criminal 
justice in minority communities; neighbor- 
hood legal assistance; military justice. 

intern field experience and research fell 
under the following rubrics: police- 

student confrontations; police roles in the 
criminal justice system; police- juvenile 
eiicounteis and services; police and drug^ 
abuse procedures; police-crime laboratories; 
juvenile court and communication theory; a 
county's juvenile justice system; origins 
of juvenile court; work furlough practices 
in four counties; bail and OR practices; 
parole as a profession and career; county 
prosecutors; adolescent drug abuse; 



adolescent culture survey; female offenders; 
draft resistance; political crime; legal 
services to minority students; services to 
black ex-offenders; Chinese-American 
delinquency; third generation Japanese 
Americans; Japanese- American crime rates; 
psycho- therapeutic methods; drug abuse 
treatment models; communication theory in 
treatment groups; subjectivity and crimino- 
logical research; bohemian life styles. 

Forty- eight Interns were engaged in field 
experiences in a variety of social agencies. 
This had the effect of bringing the School 
of Criminology itself in much closer liaison 
with the social welfare, police, judicial, 
and correctional agencies in the Northern 
California area. As a result of individual 
raculty supervision and sponsorship. Interns 
and faculty were brought together in closer 
working relationships in areas of mutual 
research interest. 



Thirty-four or 71% of the Intern Fellows 
have completed their doctoral written and 
oral examinations and are presently at 
various stages of completing their disser- 
tations. As of the present time, eleven 
Fellows or 23% have completed their doctor- 
ates and become graduates from the School 
of Criminology. In addition, another six 












their graduate training at the end of the 
summer 1970 Quarter. During the past five 
years, twenty- two Intern Fellows have earned 
their Master of Criminology degrees while 
enrolled in the field placement propam. A 
student by student breakdown chart is attached 
at the end of this report. 



After the completion of their academic course 
requirements and the successful passage of 
their doctoral written and oral examinations, 
many of the Interns have returned to their 
former field of employment while others have 
found placement in new and different fields. 
For example, a number of Fellows have become 
faculty members at institutions of higher 
education. Twenty-three of the forty-eight 
Interns noW have college teaching or high 
level research and administrative positions. 



The Intern Fellows have published over twenty 
res earch articles in learned professional 
journals during and directly following their 
residence at the School of Criminology. In 
addition, they have contributed to more than 
fifteen publications and reports compiled by 
the School of Criminology in the course of 
its contini^ing research on matters of local 
and national concern. Many of these pub- 
lications have been directly influenced and 
inspired by the experiences of the Interns 
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during their field placement or laboratory 
assignments. 

The program is now veil integrated into the 
School of Criminology. It has the confi- 
dence of students, faculty and the agencies 
of justice, welfare and corrections in the 
area. The model developed for the inte- 
gration of field experience and academic 
study insures that the latter is anchored 
in the real world while it infuses the 
former with significant questions concern- 
ing effectiveness and direction. 

GUIDELINES FOR THE TRA.INING OF CORRECTIONAL 
OFFICERS 

Dr. Benjamin Frank 

Center fcr Study of Crime, Delinquency and 
Corrections 

Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 62903 
**MH-9484 1964-1965 

This project convened two workshops of 
experts representing the executive level of 
correctional ‘administiation, personnel 
training supervisors, the professions of 
psychiatry, psychology, social work, edu- 
cation and academic criminologists who were 
closely associated with the field of correc- 
tions. The workshops were devoted mainly 
to the basic issues involved in relating 
correctional goals and practices to the 
development and implementation of training 
programs for correctional officers. Con- 
temporary trends and research findings in 
corrections were related to the changing 
roles and functions of the correctional 
officer. Training the Correctional Officer , 
containing the proceedings of the two work- 
shops was published. 



MENTAL HEALTH TRAINING FCR LAW ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS 

Dr. David J. Pittman 
Social Science Institute 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 63130 
MH- 10448 1966-1969 

The main objective of this project was to 
provide professionally oriented training 
and guidance to law enforcement agencies in 
the areas of alcoholism, suicidal behavior, 
mental illness, drug abuse, and sexual 
deviance. The program began July 1, 1966, 
and ended June 30, 1970. In that period, 50 
upper echelon police officers from through- 
out the country received extensive training 







during two- week seminars. The International 
Association of Chiefs of Police assisted in 
gaining the cooperation of police depart- 
ments who sent officers having a voice in 
departmental policies. The seminar's 
faculty was also nationally drawn and 
primarily represented the social sciences, 
jurisprudence, and psychiatry. All of them 
were experts in at least one of the five 
topic areas. 

The training program was unique in several 
ways. Although the police are heavily in- 
volved with these five behavioral problems, 
very little discussion and analysis of them 
have taken into consideration the police- 
man's perspective. The seminars allowed 
the police and experts to exchange ideas 
and formulate ways in which the police might 
better deal with persons suffering from 
these conditions. Thus the meetings were 
more than a simple pedagogical experience. 

The officers were asked to put their know- 
ledge into action by developing policies 
which would not only make them better law 
enforcers, but also able to help people 
exhibiting these behavioral conditions. 

The seminars laid a foundation from which 
informational and training brochures on 
alcoholisn^ suicidal behavior, sexual 
deviance, drug abuse, and mental illness 
could be developed. These publications 
present an overview of current knowledge 
of these conditions and especially focus 
on information crucial for the law enforce- 
ment officer. More importantly, they 
present ways in which departments may more 
effectively respond to these problems. The 
brochures are unusual in that they represent 
a s3mthesis of many different professional 
orientations. Also, they constitute a 
source of material that police departments 
are not typically exposed to and were 
designed specifically for the police. In 
short, they fill a void in the mental health 
literature, which has essentially ignored 
law enforcement agencies. The response to 
the first publication. Alcohol, Alcoholism, 
and Law Enforcement , has been quite favorable, 
and a number of departments have taken steps 
to adopt the detoxification center's model 
outlined in the brochure. There have been 
over 500 requests for this document. The 
other four brochures are entitled. Suicidal 
Behavior and Law Enforcement , Mental Illness 
and Law Enforcement , Drugs, Drug Abuse, and 
Law Enforcement , and Sexual Deviance and Law 
Enforcement . It is anticipated that approx- 
imately 1,000 individuals and organizations 
will receive each publication. 

As with most experimental programs, the 
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ideas and procedures developed are often 
initially viewed as radical. In the 
beginning, both the officers and the 
experts (who were typically from academic 
institutions) expressed reservations about 
wc-king with each other. However, as the 
program developed, both groups found that 
they could work together. This is extremely 
important since any effective prog7.-ain 
designed to help persons with these con- 
ditions necessitates the cooperation of 
the police and other professions. The 
feedback from the participating officers 
clearly indicates that many of their 
departments are developing liaisons with 
other relevant coimnunity agencies. 



CENTER FOR TRAINING IN DIFFERENTIAL 
TREATMENT 

Dr. Marguerite Q. Warren 
Institute for the Study of Crime and 
Delinquency 

Suite 606 - Crocker Citizens Bank 
7th & J Streets 
Sacramento, California 95817 
10893 1967-1970 

The primary objective of the Center for 
Training in Differential Treatment is to 
develop and evaluate training programs 
and consultation procedures in the use of 
Interpersonal Maturity Classification 
(I- level) and intervention strategies for 
delinquents based on the Differential 
Treatment Model. The Center staff con- 
sists of a program director, three trainers , 
one research analyst, and two clerical 
positions. College students assist in 
data collection and processing. 

Between November, 1967, and June, 1970, 

25 training workshops were held, mainly 
at the Training Center in Sacramento, 
ranging in duration from one to nine weeks. 
Numerous shorter presentations of Training 
Center activities have lasted from two 
hours to three days. The one-week work- 
shops presented (1) overviews of Differen- 
tial Treatment for administrators, (2) 
Differential treatment planning for treat- 
ment supervisors, and (3) treatment of 
specific subtypes for Worker specialists. 
The purpose of two five- week programs was 
to develop trainers in I- level and Dif- 
ferential Treatment for non-California 
correctional agencies. The aim of a six- 
week program was to develop diagnosticians 
for Reception Centers of the California 
Youth Authority. Three nine-week sessions 
focused on the training of regional, inter- 
agency Training Teams. 



A total of 301 trainees have participated, 
including representatives of administration, 
probation and parole supervision and line 
staff, intake workers, research and training 
staff, chaplains, academic teachers, and 
cottage life staff. Academic backgrounds 
of trainees include 17 Doctorates, 78 Mas- 
ters, 162 Bachelors, 29 with 1-3 years of 
college and 15 high school graduates. 

Trainees were selected from those agencies 
which agreed to attempt an implementation 
of Differential Treatment concepts in some 
aspect of their program. Trainees have 
represented agencies working with the range 
of severity of delinquency problems, from 
prevention (e.g.. Big Brothers) to maximum 
security institutions for habitual offend- 
ers. Workers from juvenile and adult pro- 
grams, from institution and community- based 
programs, and from county, state, feder«.-,, 
Canadian province, and private facilities 
have also been included. In addition, a 
feV7 participants have been university- based. 

Important collaboratorJ? in the practicum 
aspects of the training have been a number 
of facilities of the California Youth Auth- 
ority - the Community Treatment Pro i ect , 
the Northern Reception Center, Preston 
School, 0. H. Close School, Karl Holton 
School, and the Los Angeles Parole Center. 

In addition, adult probation subsidy units 
of Santa Clara and San Francisco counties 
served as observation centers. 

Training methods of the Center include 
didactic presentations, small group dis- 
cussions, observation of on-going Differen- 
tial Treatment programs, practicum in 
interviex^ing and Differential Treatment 
planning with individualized feedback from 
staff. T-group methods have been used, as 
appropriate, to improve the quality of 
communication in the training sessions and 
in the development of Treatment Teams. 

A unique feature of the training program 
relates to its being attached to an on- 
going demonstration and research project, ^ 
the Community Treatment Project. The train- 
ing involves utilization of innovative re- 
search findings, as well as teaching both 
current and evaluative material. Another 
unique feature of the Center is that the 
curriculum is based on a rational division 
of the heterogeneous offender population 
into sub-groups for which the nature of 
the problem, the treatment goals and corre- 
lated treatment strategies have been de- 
fined. One of the most interesting impli- 
cations of the Differential Treatment Model 
has to do with the ’’matching” of clients 
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and worker style. Center staff have vrorked 
with social agencies to help them choose 
members of their staff most appropriate to 
V7ork V7ith various kinds of delinquents, as 
an aid in selecting particular staff for 
specific treatment training. 

Follow** on consultation, typically focusing 
on help with on-going practicum and in- 
service training as well as implementation 
problems, is available to participants and 
theii* parent agencies. 

Training project assessment procedures in- 
clude a number of systematic and relatively 
objective measures of the impact of the 
program on trainees and their parent agencies. 
Performance tests are utilized, as are pre- 
post questionnaires aimed at evaluating 
treatment stances of trainees and treatment 
atmospheres of agencies. Ratings on trainees 
and on agencies are made by trainees, by 
their supervisors and peers, and by Center 
staff. Evaluation procedures have been 
carried out in the following areas: (1) 

evaluation of the training by trainees, (2) 
changes in trainees* knowledge and integra- 
tion of the training content, (3) changes 
in trainees' technical skills, (4) changes 
in trainees* attitudes, (5) predisposition 
to put into practice the new material, (6) 
changes in job performance, and (7) evalua- 
tion of trainees* ability and potential as 
trainers. An attempt has been made to con- 
ceptualize the points of impact between the 
Differential Treatment training offered and 
agency organization, policy, and practices. 
This conceptualization is at the early stages 
of model development. 

Extensive training programs have been es- 
tablished by the trainees on return to their 
parent agencies. The most extensive train- 
ing has been conducted by six inter-agency 
Training Teams in California, which routinely 
report their activities to the Center. 

Training Center staff play an important on- 
going consultation role in the operation of 
these Teams. 

The training appears to have had a very 
great personal and professional impact on a 
significant number of participants. Data in 
this area are rather "soft,** since promo- 
tions, job changes and new personal commit- 
ments must be viewed through a complex of 
factors. These "testimonial" data, while 
not scientifically respectable, are meaning- 
ful additional payoffs for the Center staff. 

The. final report of Phase I of the Training 
Center, completed in the Fall, 1970, includes 
a large part of the training curricula in 



detail. Other curricula materials are avail- 
able on tape, and a small amount is currently 
available on videotape. A large amount of 
case material, representing diagnostic inter- 
views with the various delinquent subtypes, 
is available cn loan from the Center. 

In addition to project publications, a large 
number of papers have been presented at pro- 
fessional meetings and conferences. Many 
more requests for these presentations are 
received than can be handled by the staff. 
Visitors from all over the world are fre- 
quent , 



PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

Dr. Richard J. Clendenon 
Law School 

University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 
^vmh-11505 1968-1971 

The Juvenile Justice Institutes include two 
highly related bu t di s tinct educat ional pro- 
grams, one for police, probation and parole 
personnel working with juveniles, the other 
for juvenile court judges with some repre- 
sentation of persons serving as defense 
counsel in juvenile courts. Througl: pro- 
vision of broad and carefully designed edu- 
cational experiences for these two groups, 
the Juvenile Justice Institutes strive to 
contribute to the professionalization of the 
juvenile justice system. In contrast to **in- 
service training" the institutes use credit- 
able college level courses which encompass 
law, communications, behavioral dynamics, 
and delinquency prevention and control, but 
also include courses that focus on special 
concerns and problems faced by each pro- 
fessional group represented in the toca} 
student body. Persons enrolled in the 
Juvenile Officers* Institute may be regis- 
tered for twelve undergraduate or six gradu- 
ate credits for the eight week period. 

Both the selection of students for the Insti- 
tutes and the timing of the two progn^ms are 
aimed to enhance their educational values for 
all pcirticipants. More than half of the stu- 
dents enrolled in the Juvenile Officers* In- 
stitute and three/ fourths of the judges are 
drawn from outside Minnesota and include per- 
sons from every region of the United States 
and not infrequently a few from foreign 
countries. The Juvenile Court Judges' Insti- 
tute begins three weeks later than the Juven- 
ile Officers* Institute to permit them to 
operate concurrently over a five week period. 
This arrangement permits judges, defense 
counsel, police and correctional personnel to 
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be brought together for some educational 
experiences pointed toward development of 
some cooperative efforts within the various 
segments of the juvenile justice system. 

The combined programs have, over the past 
14 years, enrolled a total of 739 represen- 
tatives of the juvenile justice system. 

Five hundred ninety- three of the graduates 
have been juvenile officers and 146 have 
been judges. Many of the police officers 
come with but a high school education, some 
with one or two years of college work. The 
majority of correctional personnel have 
undergraduate degrees and most of the 
judges have law degrees as well. Geograph- 
ically, registrants have come from 40 dif- 
ferent states and ten foreign covmtries, 
representing many different roles in the 
juvenile justice system including;: juvenile 

police offi'^ers, police training officers, 
probation-parole officers, correctional 
institution workers, correct5,onal training 
officers, juvenile court judges, juvenile 
court referees, county attorneys or prose- 
cutors and private attorneys employed by 
legal aid societies or neighborhood legal 
service agencies. 

During the course of the eight weeks of the 
Juvenile Officers* Institute and. the five 
weeks of the Juvenile Court Judges' Insti- 
tute, the students are dif f erentia1.1y ex- 
posed to a broad selection of coordinated 
educational experiences made possible 
through the cooperation of many educators 
and practitioners of the juvenile justice 
system. Basic core classes offered in the 
Institutes for undergraduate or graduate 
credit are presented in classroom or semin- 
ar type sessions with heavy emphasis placed 
on class discussions and student participa- 
tion. Additional classes, not offered for 
credit but extrf^mely important to their 
comprehensive educational experience, follow 
1 -x variety of outlines and models* Through 
::he cooperation of represcentatives of 
local juvenile justice systems, a field 
study or practictim program has been devel- 
oped for the institutes. Used as a labora- 
tory for study, this program brings to the 
classrooms vivid practical dimensions to 
the subject matters considered. Another 
eduf'afcional experience is provided through 
the organization of students into small, 
ten-man discussion groups through which they 
can examine their effectiveness in relating 
to others and how other people affect them- 
selves. 

It is difficult to measure tho impact the 
Institutes have had on juvenile justice 
systems locally and across the nation. 



Most meaningful indices come from recruit- 
ment of registrants, feedback materials 
from graduates and inquiries made about 
the programs throughout the year. 

Either out of desire to improve their 
present job performance c- because they are 
about to embark on new and greater responsi- 
bilities within the systera, an increasing 
number of applications are received each 
year. Frequently requests are received frem 
police agencies that one or more of their 
officers be admitted because the department 
is about to establish a juvenile division 
or a school liaison program. Special efforts 
are made to respond to such requests but 
increased numbers of applications also mean 
increased rejections since the combined insti- 
tutes can accommodate no more than about 
eighty to ninety persons with its present 
level of staffing , Many individuals and 
agencies now reserve space in the institutes 
a year in advance. By and large, recruit- 
ment is done through word-of-mouth and dis- 
tribution of printed announcements upon re- 
quest. Little if any systematic recruitment 
has been necessary. 

Each year, about three months after the 
completion of the Juvenile Officers' Insti- 
tute, graduates and their supervisors are 
asked to describe any changes in student 
job responsi.bllities and work performance 
which appear to result from their experiences 
at the university. The range of responses 
are both interesting and encouraging. Most 
responses reflect no change in job responsi- 
bilities, but do report an increased sense 
of understanding and knowledge that has im- 
proved the graduate* s ability to work with 
troubled youth and other personnel within 
and outside of the juvenile justice system. 
Some respondents reported promotions and 
increased responsibilities and duties as a 
direct result of their graduation from the 
Institutes. These promotions have included 
everything from becoming supervisors, heads 
of departmental divisions, and training 
officers to advances in scilarie.s for better 
per format ce of the si-ane work. Many judges 
report that they have developed and intro- 
duced new programs and procedures into their 
courts and related services. Several of 
them have structured programs through which 
they can improve communications between 
service agencies working within the court 
system to prevent future problems and de- 
velop effective coordinated working rela- 
tionships. 

Throughout the year inquiries are received 
fi:om organizations of all types requesting 
information about the Institutes and advice 
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on planning and conducting educational 
programs of like nature. Many of these 
inquiries are from agencies organizing in- 
service training programs. However, other 
universities have also asked help in plan- 
ning educational programs modeled upon the 
Institutes. 

No attempts have ever been made to bring 
into the institutes persons who are not 
presently employed within the juvenile 
justice system. The thrust of the programs 
has been to upgrade the students’ work 
performance back on the job. 

Projected plans for the institutes are to 
continue seeking about the same level of 
financial support for future institutes as 
has been received in the past. In late 
1968, the University of Minnesota increased 
its commitment to the program by furnishing 
the salaried position of assistant to the 
Director, vdio is also salaried by the 
University. Increasingly, agencies and 
departments vdiich have been sending repre- 
sentatives to the institutes have obtained 
means by which they can assist in paying 
part or all of the registants’ living and 
travel expenses while at the University. 
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Section 28. 



ALCOHOLISM AND DRUG ABUSE PERSONNEL 



Dr , Edward Blacker 

Massachusetts Health Research Institute, Inc. 
8 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Massachusetts 02108 
■'<MH-7460 1961-1967 

The major objectives of the program have 
been : 

(1) To train the students in an inter- 
disciplinary (behavioral and social science) 
approach in alcoholism; 

(2) To train and recruit students for 
operating more effectively in research, 
clinical or academic settings either 
wholly or partly concerned with alcoholism; 

(3) To contribute knowledge in the field 

of alcoholism during and after the trainee's 
experience in the program. 

Each of these aims is directed, of course, 
to the over-all aim of training individuals 
whose future research and other activities 
will further the understanding of alcoholism 
as a social and clinical problem. 

The training program began in the 1961-62 
academic year and will complete its ninth 
year of operation in June 1970. In this 
period of time, 51 different graduate 
students in the behavioral and social 
sciences have graduated from the program. 

Tiie training program is a cooperative effort 
of the Massachusetts Division of Alcoholism, 
universities in the Boston area, and various 
field settings. Particpating universities 
include Boston University, Bi'andeis, Harvard, 
and Tufts, Participating field settings 
include inpatient and outpatient alcoholism 
services, correctional institutions serving 
the drunk offender, and the Division of 
Alcoholism itself. The selected field 
settings are staffed by highly qualified 
researchers and clinicians competent to 
provide expert supervision. 

The training program model includes weekly 
seminars, a field placement, and completion 
of an original research project. All 
together, the students spend from two to 
three days a week on the program. A unique 
feature of the program is the cooperative 
model which includes interdependence of 
state government, private universities, and 
private field facilities. 



A survey to evaluate the program was conducted 
on the students who were involved in the 
first four years of the program. The results 
of this survey indicated that over 75% of 
the students rated the training program model 
as good or excellent. The survey also 
showed that 727o of the individuals had 
worked either part-time or full-time in 
alcoholism. In addition the students had 
published approximately 35 papers in various 
professional journals on the subject of 
alcoholism. These results were extremely 
gratifying. It is known informally that 
these students and many other students since 
that time have also worked with alcoholism 
problems and have published informatic’i 
in this field. Of the 51 students, 10 com- 
pleted doctoral d5.ssertations on the subject 
of alcoholism. It is intended that a new 
survey of graduates will be conducted in 
1970. 

Because of their participation in this pro- 
gram, the interest generated in the faculty 
has led to other types of spin-offs in the 
universities where the faculty are teaching. 

For example, a member of the faculty has 
developed a six-week intensive training 
program for about 40 six-year-program medical 
students at Boston University. Another 
faculty member has now included a basic core 
of readings on alcoholism which all students 
in the Social Psychology graduate programs 
at Harvard are required to cover. 

Many of the former students are in key 
positions in universities and clinical pro- 
grams and have been exposing new genera^' 
of s tudents and clinicians to the sub j t 
matter of alcoholism. For example one > 
the former trainees in Alaska is developing 
a comprehensive alcoholism program for that 
state. 

A description of the training program was 
made in a paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Psychiatric Association 
in 1967. This paper is also published in the 
American Journal of Psychiatry , 124: 12, 

June 1968. This paper describes in greater 
detail the program model as well as the 
results of the survey of students who had 
participated in the program. Reprint requests 
have been received in large numbers from all 
over the United States and the world. Many 
individuals have used the model of the 
training program to help develop their own 
training models with different target groups. 
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A PSYCH0PHARMAC0LCX5Y TRAINING PROGRAM FOR 
YOUTH WORKERS 

Dr. Joseph J. Levin 

Department of Psychology and Neurology 
2020 West Ogden Avenue 
The Chicago Medical School 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 
***MH“8576 1965-1968 

This program trained a variety of youth 
workers in the psychological and pharma- 
cological correlates of drug abuse so 
that they would be better prepared to educate 
children in the dangers, as well as the 
psychiatric significance, of drug abuse. 
Groups of trainees were trained each year 
by means of weekly seminars. Teaching 
materials relating to the psychopharmacology 
of drug abuse suitable for non-medical mental 
health personnel were developed. 



CLINICAL training IN ALCOHOLISM FOR 
CHAPLAINS 

Dr. Vernelle Fox 

Georgia Department of Public Health 
47 Trinity Avenue 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
*MH-8589 1964-1969 

This project began July 1, 1964, and 
terminated June 30, 1969. The objectives 
were: (1) to develop and test models for 
the training of ministers at several 
different levels in the field of alcoholism^ 
(2) to demonstrate what can be done to more 
adequately prepare theological students 
and ministers as a community resource and 
workers in the clinical settings; (3) to 
develop curricula and technical material 
useful to other facilities; (4) to train a 
significant number of ministers and 
seminarians in the field of alcoholism. 

A total of 1360 clergymen completed various 
levels of training. In two-day Workshops 
held both in the local community and in the 
Georgian Clinic setting, a total of 70 
clergymen participated. In a 14-week 
Workshop, 10 clergymen participated The 
intensive one-week orientation held in the 
clinical setting reached 223 clergymen. A 
classroom course of one-week intensity 
included 852 Seminary students. A clinical 
based course reached 145 Seminary students. 
Sixty clergy were trained in the clinical 
setting on a full-time basis from 3 months 
to 12 months. 



The clinical setting for ^11 th® training 
was the Georgian Clinic, with tb^ cooperation 
of the Georgian Associat:i^n of Pastoral 
Care and the State DeparCr^ent Public 
Health. The academic maC^riai ’’^as taught 
by the training staff. 

The significance of the project: has been 
the development of a tra:i^ing inodel which 
can be used for any professional discipline 
to train personnel for care taking roles 
with alcoholics. 

Clergymen trained here h^"^e bean employed 
as Alcoholism Coordinators ^ and are widely 
sought as chaplains and trainors of other 
clergymen. The Pacific School of Alcohol 
Studies has used the modal dovaloped here 
in their NIMH Project, 

The three-year report, "Pilot Project for 
Clinical Training of Clergymen in the 
Field of Alcoholism" - published in 

1967 o This presented th^ core curriculum 
of experiences used in training, A 

didactic course has been developed from 
this which is used in teaching n course, 
"pastoral Counseling of the Aiaoholic 6e 
Family" at the Rutgers S^bocl of Alcohol 
Studies. The Pilot Projav. l^epcrt was 
distributed to Theological Seminaries, 
Clinical Chaplain Supervisors, Morth 
American Association of Alcoholism Program 
Agency Members and numerous private indivi- 
duals. A total of about 3,000 have been 
distributed. Papers hav^ bOen Presented by 
the training staff at th^ Northeast Institute 
of Alcohol Studies, North Conw^V Institute, 
NAAAP annual meeting, Rut%ers School, and 
Southeastern School of Alcohol Studies. The 
project has been presented at workshops in 
Maryland, Iowa, Virginia ^nd other states. 

A preliminary eval* Study indicated 

signifi^ functional 

changes . plciu. i. u olergyi^'Cn toward 

alcoholics and indicated significant 

changes in the full-titne Internship group. 

Since the project's compi^tion# the Sta^e 
Health Department incorputated the training 
staff in the training st^ff of th«^ Georgia 
Mental Health Institute cj.^^gy training 

has continued. 

The project has definitely ptoVCd that the 
clergyman is a trainable, readily- available 
resource in the community and nan be 
trained as a valuable teatti member working 
with the alcoholic# 
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TRAINING IN COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH 

Dr. Richard Brotman 
Department of Psychiatry 
New York Medical College 
106th Street and 5th Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10029 
MH-10279 1966-1969 

The Division of Community Mental Health 
offers a variety of training programs for 
professionals, pre-professional students, 
and community non-professionals active in 
the field of human services. The programs 
are individualized in approach, and are 
intended to affect attitudes as well as 
knowledge and skills. 

All of the training programs are functional , 
which is to say that the emphasis is on 
d oing , in real situations. Learning generally 
proceeds through a sequence of; orientation 
(techniques, conceptual framework); experiei ce, 
analysis with hypothesis formation, further 
experience for hypothesis testing, further 
analysis, and so on. The trainee develops 
and practices a variety of roles. Social 
and professional concepts evolve from the 
trainee *s work in interaction with the 
permanent staff. 

The Division regularly works with trainee 
from the following disciplines: nursing, 
social work, (casework and community organiza- 
tion) medicine, psychiatry and education 
In addition, the Division has provided 
special (short-term) training for public 
housing officials, parent groups, welfar 
workers, civic associations, clergymen, 
counselors, lawyers and. others. 

The Division maintains an outpatient program 
for persons withi alcoholic and drug-related 
problems. The program takes a community 
mental health approach to substance use 
problems. It is designed and instrumented 
for accountability at all stages. Students 
are fitted into this treatment and research 
program at various levels. They may do inter- 
viewing, case management, data processing and 
analysis tasks, case planning, interagency 
coordination, and field or community work 
deriving from particular cases or problems. 

The Division also does training programs in 
the community, working with such agencies as 
East Harlem’s MEND (Massive Econonic 
Neighborhood Development) and UPACA (Upper 
park Avenue Community Association). Goals 
are to develop skills and knowledge in the 



areas of substance use, assessment of 
community problems, case management, system- 
atization of treatment planning and procedure, 
case monitoring and evaluation. 

The Division has three staff members placed 
in a child health station in the Lehman 
Housing Project in East Harlem, the purpose 
of which is to train mothers to more 
fully understand and meet the developmental 
needs of their infants. 

For three years the Division has sent teams 
to junior and senior high schools in and 
around New York City for preventive work. 

In addition to addressing issues of drug 
use, seminars with teachers and students 
have aimed at fuller communication across 
role and generation lines. Another goal 
ht : been the development of a cadre of 
teachers and students who are prepared to 
work for ongoing communication and curriculum 
devel opment . 

External programs such as these, which are 
essentially training programs in themselves, 
may also be used as training settings for 
some of the students frc.a professional 
disciplines , 

One of the features of the outpatient program 
for alcohol and drug users is an information 
system for accountability in case planning 
and case management. Each step of the 
case process, from referral to completion, 
is documented on instruments that codify 
case procedures. Most of the data on the 
instruments is routinely transferred to 
EDP cards and printed out in periodic cen- 
suses by our computer. At the case level, 
the evaluation process is focused in the 
multidisciplinary Case Review which is used 
both to establish initial case plans and 
to -^vuluate them on follow-up. 

The accountability system enables the agency 
rapidly to structure the trainee’s approach 
to his work. Further, it monitors the 
trainee’s performance, which aids his learning 
and insures that the agency meets its 
obligation to the patient. 

The accountability system also serves as a 
model for collaborative development of 
individualized systems for some of the 
community agencies with which staff works. Such 
an effort serves £is a training device for 
members of the age..tcies. 

Over the past three years the Division has 
provided formal training for 562 individuals 
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affiliated with 17 agencies and institutions. 
In addition, staff has met with or presented 
materials to scores of groups such as 
parents, coinmunity leaders, professional 
memberships, etc., during this period. On 
an average, the Division conducts fifty 
agency conferences a year, involving some 
200 agencies a.inually in what is both a 
care-delivery and a training device. 

The impact of these teachings upon the 
trainees and their many organi'-^ations is 
primarily a matter of long-range effects 
which only the future can reveal. The 
immediate effects of the project can be 
judged by impression. FoV example, DCMH 
has been instrumental in shaping the devel- 
opment of two major multi- service agencies 
in the East Harlem Community (MEND, UPACA) . 
DCMH has trained their staff, to a great 
extent, and have helped to systematize 
their procedure in light of their goals 
and strengths and the needs of the community. 
While this much is demonstrable, the benefits 
to the community - v^ich is the essential 
goal - can only be inferred. 

To take another example, the school projects 
have led to changes in curriculum and 
organization, and to what is apparently an 
on-going process of institutional self- 
evaluation and improvement by groups of 
combined students and faculty. The effects 
of these changes in the institution upon 
its students and teachers, have thus far 
been heartening to the Division and to 
them. Numerous professional publications 
have emanated from this project. 



EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR ALCOHOLISM COUNSELORS 

Dr. Abraham M. Schneidmuhl 
Alcoholism Clinic 
Baltimore City Health Dept, 

2221 Saint Paul St, 

Baltimore, Md, 21218 

*MH- 11054 1967-1970 

This project is developing a six-month 
training sequence for nonprofessional persons 
interested in becoming alcoholism counselors 
in various settings. The program objectives 
are: (1) to develop teaching techniques 

and teaching material for an intensive 
education program designed to prepare non- 
professionals to work effectively with 
alcoholic patients and (2) to develop 
techniques of selection of students for this 
program. To date, seventy- five trainees, 
(fifty of them sponsored by this Grant) have 
completed the program. 



The educational backgrounds of the trainees 
ranged from high school equivalency certifi- 
cate holders through four years of college. 

The target population has included emotionally 
mature, social drinkers, abstainers or re- 
covering alcoholics who have proven the^.- 
selves to be people- oriented, with an iiiterest 
in playing a role in habilitation or rehabil- 
itation of the alcoholic. They must display 
some evidences of social and/or economic 
accomplishment (past or present). 

The following facilities have been significant 
in their cooperation in the training program: 
the Baltimore City Health Department's Alco- 
holism Center, The Johns Hopkins School of 
Public Hygiene, and the Alcoholism Clinic at 
the Psychiatric Institute, University of 
Maryland. Uie following institutions accept 
students in field assignments: The Johns 

Hopkins Hospital, The University of Maryland 
Hospital, Spring Grove State Hospital, Loch 
Raven Veterans Hospital, United States Public 
Service Hospital, and Baltimore City Hos- 
pitals. Trainees axso accompany Court Coun- 
selors (Municipal Courts) for several sittings. 

Two months out of the six- month training 
period are devoted to didactic lectures 
based on alcohol, alcoholism and the 
alcoholic. The next four months are spent 
in field assignments in general hospitals 
or state hospital Alcoholic Rehabilitation 
Units. Four week-ends are spent in a 
general hospital’s emergency room. 

This training program has played a sig- 
nificant role in the development of 
alcoholism programs in Maryland by: (1) training 

manpower to back up developing programs; 

(2) creating a demand for alcoholism 
counselors; (3) stimulating "helping agencies" 
(hospitals, jails, etc.) to develop 
alcoholism programs; (4) helping to improve 
the general hospital's staff's attitude 
toward the alcoholic patient; (5) helping to 
improve the treatment of the alcoholic 
patient. 

A most unique facet is the graduating (after 
a six-month training period) persons with 
both the ability and the capability to set 
up a general hospital's program and/or its 
quarter-way house program (under professional 
supervision, of course) . 

The program has quite an impact in organiza- 
tions and systems on all levels - local, 
regional and national. Locally, the general 
hospitals are beginning to accept the 
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alcoholic with the primary diagnosis of 
alcoholism. Three general hospitals have 
hired several graduates. They in turn have 
been instrumental in involving the staff 
with the alcoholic through establishing 
in-patient groups and out-patient clinics. 

Two general hospitals have established 
quarter-way houses. 

A graduate was invited to participate r 
the National Highway Safety Program, § 

1970, at the University of Michigan. 

The community colleges of the area are 
interested in setting up courses on alcohol 
education and alcoholism counseling. The 
community schools are inviting staff and 
graduates to help in planning alcoholism 
education programs. As a result, it is 
hoped that an information, referral and/or 
counseling center will be established in 
a "facility barren" area shortly. Project 
staff members are working with the school 
and representatives from the mayor’s office 
and from one state senator’s office. 

Locally, several community projects are 
being funded for alcoholism programs but 
only to hire health aides on levels I or II. 
Program graduates have offered their 
services to train health aides in the 
field of alcoholisn during "crash training 
sessions" (45 hours). 

As a result of interest generated through 
the program, the Johnt: Hopkins School of 
Hygiene (of which the Project Director 
is a staff member) recently offered an 
elective course on alcoholism with the 
Alcoholism Center * s staff members, graduates 
of the Training Program, plus authorities 
from various disciplines serving as lecturers - 
Tl'ie student body of this elective course 
included those from Scotland, India, 
Phillippines , Puerto Rico and the United 
States . 

On. a national level, the National Council 
on Alcoholism has invited a staff member to 
serve as co-chairman Alcoholism Counselor 
Training Programs on a national level and to 
participate in the establishing of guidelines 
for such an organization. 

Graduates are filling the following positions: 
(1) Assistant to coordinators who are 
establishing programs in hospitals or quarter- 
way and half-way houses. (2) Setting up 
training programs in facilities where they 
are employed. (3) Serving as supervisors 
for current trainees during field placements. 
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(4) Being utilized as alcoholism/drug abuse 
counselors. (5^ Serving on advisory boards 
of area councils on alcoholism and alcoholism 
programs of private foundations, general 
hospitals and community c:>lleges. (6) 
Lecturing to staff of service and community 
agencies. (7) Serving on faculties of 
summer institutes. (8) Public relations. 

The project staff is currently in the process 
of preparing a handbook for Alcoholism 
Counselors. A series of slides have been 
developed. A series of teaching tapes based 
on counseling and interviewing is being 
devBloped . 

Staff has participated in the following 
conferences on alcoholism: Office of 

Economic Opportunity Conference, Mental 
Health Association Showcase Conference, 
Association of Allied Health Programs; all 
held in Washington, D.C., 1969 to 1970. 

Papers were presented at the North American 
Association of Alcoholism Programs Annual 
Meeting, September 1969, Vancouver, 

British Columbia and National Council on 
Alcoholism, Professional Training on 
Alcoholism, April 1970, Faculties of 
Baltimore County Teachers Association. 
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Section 29. 



GERIATRIC OUTREACH WORKER 

Mrs. Goldie Lake 

Case Western Reserve University 

University Circle 

Cleveland, Ohio 44106 

MH-12382 1970-1973 



GERIATRIC WORKERS 

three homes for the aged, a state hospital, 
a Golden Age Center, and a variety of other 
community service agencies. Stipends are 
anticipated from two manpower programs in 
Cleveland, and the first cycle of training 
began in October, 1970. 



This project addresses the problem of assis- 
ting older people to sustain their social, 
physical, and emotional functioning, enabl- 
ing them to remain in their own home and 
community and postponing or averting the 
need for institutionalization. It creates 
the role of Geriatric Outreach Worker, who, 
as an outreach employee of a nursing home, 
social or public agency, will serve the 
aged person in his home. Under the direc- 
tion of the professional health care team 
of the agency he will act as facilitating 
agent, teacher, and friend, providing or 
being a linlc tio whatever services are needed 
to enable the older person to maintain in- 
dependent living. 

The experience of New Careers programs, both 
here at CleveLand College and elsewhere in 
the nation, indicates that innex-city people 
with adequate personal qualities even though 
without previous education or training, can 
learn to perform creatively a wide range of 
human services. Twent 3 »“-five poor people 
will be recrnlte:d each year for three years, 
screened through aptitude and character 
tests, and those selected will then be 
trained over a ten-Tr- !]’ d. The 

ing, model ,u L:V' uLi r.essful New 
Careers methods, will include both classroom 
and field experience. The former involves 
reonedial basic education as needed, job- 
related knowledge and experience concerned 
wi'h understanding and working with older 
pe^ople, and supportive group experiences 
concerned T.Tith learning, work habits, and 
huiman relations. The field experience, 

CO- Jucted on alternate days to the classroom 
woirk, will start with structured observa- 
ticrns of older people in the community; sub- 
sequently^ and for tha greater part of the 
training program, it will involve working 
and learning within the institution or 
agency idiere the Geriatric Outreach Worker 
will be employed >n completion of training, 
progressively developing the skills needed 
for working individually with aged clients 
in rhe community. Supervision will be pro- 
vided by a professional staff member of the 
institution, jn consultation with the staff 
of the training center. 

Cooperating agencies include a county 
weUfare department, a chronic illness center, 
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Section 30. 

MENTAL RETARDATION 

TRAINING OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL FOR THE 

rehabilitation of mentally retarded 
children 

Dr. Joseph B. Pincus 
Department of Pediatrics 
Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn 
555 Prospect Place 
Brooklyn, New York 11238 

6327 1956-1958 

This training program involved daily par- 
ticipation in actual diagnostic treatment 
and rehabilitation work in a clinic setting, 
including attendance at case conferences. 

Stress was placed by the project on a com- 
prehensive team approach and community 
orientation. 



A RESEARCH TRAINING PROGRAM IN MENTAL 
RETARDATION 

Dr. Richard L. Schiefelbusch 
Bureau of Child Research 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 66044 
MH-8262 1963-1966 

This research training program in mental 
retardation was administered by the Bureau 
of Child Research with training activities 
undertaken at Parsons State Hospital and 
Training Center, the University of Kansas 
Medical Center, and the University of 
Kansas. The training included basic re- 
search activities as well as research 
methods applicable to clinical and educa- 
tional situations. Training activities 
were geared to full time participation for 
a year, much as in an intern year, and 
also for research trainees who were con- 
currently taking academic credit courses. 

The primary goal of the training was to 
produce candidates for research careers in 
the field of mental health. The sub-goals 
for the research training plan were: (1) 

To train candidates in research skills 
applicable to areas of mental health; i.e., 
mental retardation, behavior disturbance, 
and sensory and motor handicaps; (2) To 
encourage candidates from fields of psy- 
chology, sociology, speech pathology and 
audiology and education, to undertake re- 
search careers in mental health areas; (3) 
To acquaint prospective researchers with 
an institutional research setting and con- 
ditions attendant to both laboratory and 
environmental research; (4) To undertake 
in-service research training of hospital 



persontsT:l 

and residential staff; (5) To develop a plan 
(model'' for research training and for eval- 
uating research training. 

During early phases, trainees functioned as 
apprentices under the close and frequent 
supc.L-vision of staff members who shared 
re^^earch interests with the students. 
Interactions with other members of the 
research staff also occurred as experiments 
were planned and conducted. Informal dis- 
cussions often led to formal meetings in- 
volving the entire staff and trainee groups 
at each setting. The research training 
seminars were arranged by the training 
director at each training center. 

Twenty- four trainees completed at least one 
year of training and are currently employed 
in mental health areas. All trainees par- 
ticipated in experiments and many either 
published or prepared papers for publica- 
tion during their traineeship. 

The training project resulted in the devel- 
opment of a training model which placed 
each trainee under the tutorial experience 
of one or more senior resear r - 

bers in the research setti _el 

also emphasized the placing uj. uc rainees 
in the actual research operations that were 
ongoing in these settings. It is apparent 
that the amount of productivity of each 
trainee is directly related to the amount 
of time spent and the types of experiences 
developed by these trainees within the 
research programs of the respective settings. 
The staff found it profitable to undertake 
an evaluation of each trainee's progress 
every six months during the training period. 
In this way the training for each individual 
trainee and the overall training program were 
improved systematically. 

As a means for disseminating information 
and for improving the skills of each trainee 
in writing research reports, a working paper 
series was Instituted which was used as a 
means for preliminary write-ups prior to 
publication. It was also used to circu- 
late information among the trainees and 
among the research settings, which infor- 
mation might lead to seminar reports and 
.convention papers . 
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POST-GRADUATE INTERDISCIPLINARY TRAINING 
PROGRAM IN MENTAL RETARDATION 

Dr. Margaret J, Giannini 
Center for Mental Retardation 
New York Medical College 
5th Avenue at 106th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10029 
MH-8542 1964-1967 

The main objective of this postgraduate 
training program in Mental Retardation was 
to provide the opportunity for mental health 
professionals from key disciplines to parti^ 
cipate in a program of co- learning as mental 
retardation specialists. Until this time, 
there had been very limited opportunities 
for postgraduate clinical training in any 
area of mental retardation. Attempts to 
combine learning opportunities for profes- 
sionals who would later be working together 
were severely limited. The professional or- 
genizations in mental retardation and public 
health, and international health agencies, 
had viewed the necessity for interdisciplin- 
ary learning opportunities as an especially 
critical need. 

The second major element of the project was 
to make an effort to provide limited train- 
ing opportunities for significant community 
groups - professional, citizen, paraprofes- 
sional, who were either currently or might 
conceivably become involved in working with 
or planning for the retarded. It was, in 
effect, an attempt to provide a program of 
community education in behalf of the retar- 
ded. 

The training program operated for three 
years, 1964“ 1967. There were 36 full time 
training fellows involved from the fields 
of Medicine, Psychiatry, Social Work and 
Psychology. All were fully trained pro- 
fessionals, who had elected to participate 
in this post-professional program. The 
community part of the program involved the 
setting up of community training sessions 
for a large variety of groups. The major 
part of the training was carried on at the 
Mental Retardation Center of New York Med- 
ical College. Other divisions of the Med- 
ical School of Rlower-Fif th Avenue Hospitals 
were utilized as necessary. Pertinent field 
trips were arranged in order to give trainees 
a broader perspective of services and programs 
for the retarded. The full time faculty con- 
sisted of a pediatrician, psychiatrist, psy~ 
chologist and social worker, assisted by a 
part time faculty from education, speech 
pathology, and appropriate medical special- 
ties. 
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The basic plan of the program was conceived 
as requiring a combination of academic con- 
tent, multidisciplinary seminars, case 
demonstrations , observation, and extensive 
clinical practicum. The orientation of the 
program emphasized the needs of the total 
child and family and the interdisciplinary 
nature of all sound comprehensive programs 
of diagnosis, treatment, and habilitation. 

The first month of the program was spent 
orienting the group towards the problem 
of mental retardation. A series of didactic 
lectures defining the medical, psychological, 
psychiatric and social aspects of mental 
retardation was given. This was coupled 
with observation of workers in these dis- 
ciplines, case demonstrations and small 
group discussions . For certain parts of 
the program, such as case demonstrations 
and lectures, the entire training group met 
as a whole. For observations and smaller 
group discussions with individual members 
of the faculty, the basis for grouping was 
by disciplines of interdisciplinary teams. 

The second month was given over to a more 
detailed study of the essentials of clinic 
team practice. The skills, contributions 
and functions of the separate disciplines 
were highlighted, and the problems of team 
practice in a clinic setting were dealt with. 
As in the first month, the teaching tech- 
niques consisted of lectures, small group 
discussions and observation. However, it 
was during this period that clinic cases 
were assigned to the training teams for 
their own study, under the close super- 
vision of the full-time faculty members. 

During the next two months, diagnostic and 
evaluation techniques received major empha- 
si'5. This was accomplished primarily 
througii the case material assigned to the 
training groups, supplemented by case 
conferences, small group discussions, and 
to a lesser extent by didactic lectures. 
Program flexibility allowed for the intro- 
duction of material cir;^jed toward the 
special needs of some of the participants 
in the training program. This included (1) 
emphasis on emotional factors in growth and 
development of the normal child, (2) common 
emotional disorders of childhood, (3) in- 
terpretation of Rox-schach and other pro- 
jective tests, and (4) social factors in 
health and disease. In addition to this, 
it: was found necessary to allocate addi- 
tional time for case conferencing and case 
rounds. In the ensuing months, the major 
focus of attention was on treatment and 
management techniques. The most unique 
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aspect of this project was the interdiscip- 
linary emphasis and the quality of inter- 
disciplinary sharing and interaction which 
is particularly necessary with the retarded 
because of the very clear interrelationship 
of medical, social and emctional factors 
that must be dealt with concurrently. 

The development of this project preceded the 
establishment of the national program of 
University-Affiliated Centers (PL 88-164) 
to be established for the pw»*pose of pro- 
viding comprehensive programs that would 
permit the interdisciplinary training of 
all professional personnel concerned with 
the retarded. The success of this pi'cgram 
may have been one factor in pointing ovt 
this urgent need. 

\-dien the center was designated as one of tYiC 
University-Affiliated facilities, the 
experience gained from this program enabled 
staff to move readily into the expanded and 
enlarged training program in fulfilling the 
University-Affiliated commitment. The work 
with community groups vas the precursor of 
greatly intensified activity in community 
programming. Many graduates have moved 
into important positions in teaching and 
program leadership. These include major 
staff and faculty positions in University- 
Affiliated Training Programs, community 
mental health centers, graduate schools and 
important administrative positions in health 
and social welfare facilities. 

The findings of the project have been in- 
corporated into presentations at national 
professional meetings, and incorporated 
into training material prepared for Uni- 
versity-Affiliated Mental Retardation 
Programs . 



PSYCHO- EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH SPECIALISTS IN 
RETARDATION 

Dr, Martin B. Miller 
Yeshiva University 
55 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10003 

854 7 1966-1970 

The Department of Special Education has 
established a training program to develop 
research scientists capable of working on 
mental health problems relating to mentally 
retarded children within the context of an 
educational setting, and to evaluate and 
refine the program for such training. The 
program of training requires three years to 
complete, culminating in a doctoral degree. 
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RECRUITMENT TOR PROFESSIONS 



HOPLESSNESS TO LEADERSHIP 

Mr. Paul A. Parks 
’‘Escape String’* 

Special Service for Groups, Inc. 

2400 South Western Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90018 
MH-11513 1968-1973 

*Hoplessness To Leadership* was funded July 1, 
1968. Tlie progriim has selected for training, 
twenty youths, ten from the black ghetto and 
ten Chicanos from the barrio who possess 
leadership ability and have an interest in the 
welfare of others, but by the forces of 
poverty, poor educational achievement and 
lack of hope are frustrated in their attempts 
to achieve. Tliese students come from low- 
income areas (or poverty) , and their lives 
present constant crises. The staff is avail- 
able at all hours for student needs. Crises 
are: legal, financial, medical and include 
personal and family crises, as well as psycho- 
genic disorders associated with intensive 
cotmnitment , 

The program itself has three distiu't but 
integrated parts, matriculation in college 
and on-site instruction, remedial education 
and emotional support, and training in commu- 
nity institutions and social agencies. 

One of the immediate goals of the program is 
to assist the youth through college and per- 
haps through a graduate degree as required 
for the professional field of his choice. 

It is envisioned that the program will provide 
a model for the selection and training of 
personnel who will influence institutional 
change, breaking down traditional rattitudes 
and procedures for educating and serving the 
poor in local communities and cooperating 
schools and agencies. The model will involve 
having students of diverse backgrounds, newly 
trained, attaining positions of authority which 
will change policy, professional image and 
professional goals. It is hoped that the 
program will provide, in the next three to 
four years, a model for professional practice 
that may implement methods, techniques, and 
skills to attain change. 

To date, fifteen students are ready to enter 
upper division college work, five are in 
lower division. Most of the 15 have already 
been transferred to small privately supported 
liberal arts colleges. 

The staff consists of five full-time profes- 
sionals; three social workers, one sociologist. 



one administrative assistant and eleven 
consultants available as needed. 

Publications are in process. 

There is a constant series of informal in- 
quiries from other local educational program 
predominantly dealing with issues of recruit 
ment of students. 

Thi «9 program raises several questions: Can 

recruitment for social work and the other 
helping professions be done among lower 
division college students in the ghettos? 

What supports will make it possible for these 
students to complete their training for 
credentials? Will they become effective 
agents for change? 
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PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 



PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Dr. Donald R. Peterson 
University of Illinois 
Children’s Research Center 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 
MH-11446 1969-1974 

The Doctor of Psychology program is designed 
to prepare psychologists for professional 
wrk at the highest levels of responsibility. 
The program has formally been in effect since 
September 1968. However, a group of students 
who entered graduate training in 1967 re- 
quested permission to declare candidacy for 
the Doctor of Psychology degree and they 
were allowed to do so. In all, 23 students 
are now enrolled in the program at three 
levels. By now it is clear that very large 
luimbers of highly qualified applicants re- 
quest admission to the program. Most of the 
students enter graduate work directly from 
baccalaureate level education, though a large 
minority of applicants have spent at least a 
year in some kind of preprofessional work or 
in graduate study elsewhere. 

Initial training is conducted principally at 
a psychological service center operated by 
the Department of Psychology. Additional 
training takes place at two nearby comprehen- 
sive mental health zone centers, a student 
counseling service, a veterans hospital, and 
increasingly in association with community 
agencies organized to accomplish preventive 
rather than meliorative aims. The first 
year of training is concentrated on education 
in basic behavioral science, research methods, 
an introduction to clinical psychology, and 
involvement in some kind of professional or 
preprofessional work. During the second year, 
training is offered in medical psychology, 
community psychology^ psychological assessment^ 
and at least one form of change-directed pro- 
fessional activity. The third year is 
devoted entirely to professional training by 
way of numerous laboratories in clinical 
psychology. Some of these are conducted by 
university faculty members and others by 
psychologists primarily affiliated with field 
agencies. At the present time laboratories 
are offered in two forms of individual psycho- 
therapy, systematic desensitization, hypnosis 
and dream interpretation, two forms of group 
counseling, behavior modification programs in 
residential settings, and several forms of 
community intervention. The fourth year of 
training is devoted to an internshxp. 



At the end of the fourth year, upon review of 
performance records and approval of a report 
emphasizing innovation in professional work, 
the Doctor of Psychology degree will be 
awarded. The first graduates will complete 
the program in September 1971. There is every 
reason to suppose that good jobs will be 
available for them, though the facts of job 
placement and professional performance are the 
major findings yet to be determined in the 
t r a i ning exp er imen t • 

This is the first clinical psychology training 
program in the country designed outside the 
Ph.D. scientist-practitioner model established 
at the Boulder Conference over 20 years ago. 

If the experiment is as successful as pre- 
liminary findings suggest, the Doctor of 
psychology model may not only furnish a 
substantive pattern for other professional 
programs, but a sanction for innovative change 
which the discipline of clinical psychology 
has so far appeared to lack . 

To date, the academic and professional per- 
formance of s tudents in the Doctor of 
Psychology program has been of the highest 
quality. Their course grades, on the average, 
have been slightly but not significantly 
better than those of Ph,D, students With whom 
they have been compared. Supervisors of 
clinical training have typically neither eared 
nor known which students were in the Ph.D. 
program and which were in the D.Psy. program. 
There is no evidence whatsoever of inferior 
status or second class citizenship attributed 
to members of the Doctor of Psychology 
program. Student morale is high, and objec- 
tions to the program on the part of students 
have practically vanished. Survey data and 
informal verbal reports also show favorable 
faculty attitudes toward the program. Ex- 
plicit professionalization has made the 
justification of faculty appointments and 
financial expenditures for clinical training 
easier than before. Many faculty members, 
like the larger professional community, are 
still appropriately reserving judgment on the 
final outcome of the experiment, but most 
appear to be giving it a stronger chance of 
success than at the time the program began. 

External sanctions also appear to be changing. 
Members of the Chicago Training Conference 
now express more favorable attitudes toward 
the program than they did in 1965. Review 
for accreditation by the American Psycholog- 
ical Association was initiated, a new cate- 
gory for the ’’provisional accreditation of 
experimental programs” has now been written 
into the accreditation rules, and a second 
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review has been conducted, though the outcome 
of the latter review has not yet been deter- 
mined. There is some reason to suppose that 
the program has had effects not only on the 
local training enterprise, but on the agen- 
cies which control training policy at a 
national level. 

So far, no other Doctor of Psychology pro- 
grams have been inaugurated, though interest 
in the Illinois program has been strong. 
Internally, the Doctor of Psychology program 
has been a clear success. Whether this 
justifies the formation of variants at other 
institutions can only be determined by con- 
ditions at those intitutions. For many 
reasons, it is important that any programs 
attempted in the new model be of the highest 
quality. It seems vastly preferable for a 
few good Doctor of Psychology programs to 
start now than for a lot of poor ones to 
begin in departments which do not have the 
personnel and other resources to conduct a 
satisfactory program. A symposium entitled 
"Revolution in Professional Training" was 
organized for the convf ation of the American 
Psychological Association at Miami in 
September 1970. Status of the Doctor of 
Psychology program at Illinois, and the 
desirability of initiating similar programs 
elsewhere were considered on that occasion. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH PERSONNEL 



EPIDEMIOLOGY INSTITUTE FOR MENTAL HEALTH 
STATISTICIANS 

Dr. Paul V. Lemlcau 

School of Hygiene and Public Health 
The Johns Hopkins University 
615 North Wolfe Sti-eet 
Baltimore, Maryland 21205 
**MH- 9471 1964-1965 

This project was for the purpose of provid- 
ing a two-week training institute for per- 
sonnel dealing with mental health statistics 
in the 16 states of the Southern Regional 
Education Board area. 

This institute, representing the fourth in 
an annual series, was concerned with the 
introduction of epidemiology as a technical 
area and the study of epidemiology as applied 
in the mental health field. The institute 
was a joint effort of the Departments of 
Mental Hygiene, Epidemiology and Chronic 
Disease of the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Johns Hopkins University, 

The major objective was to review the tech- 
niques of statistics used in the interpre- 
tation of disease distribution and behavioral 
patterning, that is, epidemiology with 
special reference to the epidemiology of 
mental illnesses and of human behavior and 
attitudes. Specific aims were to provide 
opportunity for the group to develop further 
competence in; 

a. Basic epidemiological theory and prac- 
tice in epidemiological analysis of data. 

b. The use of epidemiological methods in 
relation to the mental diseases and syn- 
dromes . 

c. The design of interview instruments and 
the coding and analysis of interview data. 

d. The use of sociological material ia the 
interpretation of disease distribution. 

e. The use of routinely collected statistics 
in studying the epidemiology of the mental 
illnesses . 
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Adjxxtictxve therapists 

71(85U3), 72(8573), 7U(8620), 75(n8lO) 

Administrators (see Mental health administrators) 

Aftercare (see Rehabilitation) 

Alcoholism 

i33(iOUi4 B), 139(7U6o), iUo( 8589), iUi(i0279) , iU2(iio5U) 

Architectural & environmental design 
79 ^ 2122 ) 



Associate of Arts level mental health workers 

1(10281), 3(10879), 1^^11008), 6(11176), 7(11202), 8(ll685), 
10(11707), 12(11933) 

Behavior inodifi jation 

26 (ii 6U7), 121(11-3. ), 1 -7(8262) 

Child care personnel (eaily c.J.ldhood) 

13(8322), 87(12168), P- ;i 2U95) 



Child care workers 

90(7919), 93(85U5), 95' .357 U), 95(io59o), 96(11816) 

Child development consultants 

115(10978), 115(11067), ll7(lllU9), 118(11199), 119(11217) 

Citizen participation (see Volimteers and citizen participants) 



Clergy. 

30(10276), 5 i( 6UOU), 52(6U06), 52(6U07, 714+8), 5U(80U0), 59(8211), 
57(8572), 58(10310), 59(12174), 123(8546), 140(8589) 



College mental health 

21(12419), 22(12451) 



Communications specialists 

65(8633), 66(11495), 67(12111) 



Community agency personnel 

29(6409), 29(8060), 30(8338), 30(10276), 31(10282), 31(10285), 89(7790) 

Crime & delinquency 

89(6622), 129(6166), 129(6413), 129(6588), 129(8278), 129(10288), 
130(10289), 130(10295), 131(6252), 131(8318), 131(9979, 10293), 
133(9484), 133(10448), 134(10893), 139(11905) 

Dentistry & mental health 

77(6412) 

Di s a dvant age d 

3(10879), 8(11685), 10(11707), 12(12151), 13(8322), 15(11382), 
16(11529), 20(12305), 58(10310), 59(12174) ,87(12168) , 87(12495), 
145(12382). 191(11913) 



Explanatory note ; The references following each category contain first the page number on 
which the summary of a project begins, followed by the grant number in parentheses. 
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Drug Abuse 

49 ( 12301 ), 133 ( 10448 ), 140 ( 8576 ), 141 ( 10279 ) 

Educational administrators . 

U 3 ( 11018 ), 113 ( 8 UT 2 ), 113 ( 8 U 79 ), llU( 1056 l) 

106 ( 8172 ), 11 U( 10561 ) 

Epidemiologists, mental health 

8 U( 11105 ) 

Films & television 

69 ( 8313 ), 69 ( 11397 ) 

Geriatric workers 
1 U 5 ( 12382 ) 

’’°"‘’1S6379“”3(8210) . 2M1°572). 26(1161.7) 

Indian medicine men 

63 ( 11930 ) 

Information specialists (see Communications 
Journalists (see Communications specialists) 

Judges (see Lawyers, Judges, and other legal personnel) 

‘‘■^1l5(£tf):^tsf6l;S)"’S9(l58i)n29(8278), 129(10288), 

130 ( 10295 ), 130 ( 10289 ) 

""'IRJuSr™"* I“l2l.95), 123(85U6), 12W 8561), 

12U(9520), 125U0001), 127(11695) 

“"“riSS.*tor=-39(71.6W. 39(10233), 42(1061.8), 1.3(11018), 45(11207), 
46(12155) 

S“nS^“l5”^(10879), 4(11008) 6(111 

l&]\ iiJSiil: ilRig?: 

“"*12(I5S?““8?m“”47(6327) , 147(8262), 148(8542), 149(8547) 

Model cities personnel. 

18(11709), 33(12539) 

Multi -cultural studies. 

113 ( 8 U 79 ) 

Multidisciplinary 29 ( 6 U 09 ), 29 ( 8060 ), 30 ( 8338 ), 30 ( 10276 ), 

3? iS : fl Io 285), 39(?U6i), 39(10233), U2^^ 

81 ( 7 U 57 ) , 89 ( 6110 ), 89 ( 6622 ) , 93 ( 85 U 5 ) , 95 ( 857 U) , 12 ^ 8561 ^ 
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Music therapy 
72(8573) 



Nursery school teachers (see Teachers) 



Occupational therapy 

74(8620) 

Pharmaci st s 

49 ( 12301 ) 

Preventive merit aJ health 

13(8322), 18(11709), 18(11820), 33(12539), 39(10233), 40(103-1), 
63(11930), 113(8472), 113(8479), 115(10978), 115(11067), 117 11149), 
118(11199), 119(11217), 121(11739) 

Professional psychology 

153 ^ 1446 ) 

Psychoanaly si s 

25(8060), 89(6110), 89(7790) 

Public health personnel 

155(9471) 

Recreation specialists 

71(8543), 75(11810) 



j Recruitment for professions 

1 151(11513) 

I 

Rehabilitation and/or aftercare. 

13(10538), 23(8210), 24(10572), 31(10282), 35(11062) 

Research training 

1 46(12155), 81(7457), 131(9579, 10293), 139(7460), 147(8262), 

j 149(8547) 

! 

{ Rural menteJ. health. 

I 30(10276), 57(8572) 

School consuJ.tants 

115(10978), 115(11067), 117(11149), 118(11199), 119(11217), 

121(11739) 

School mental health 

i 18(11820), 36(11163), 99(10388), 100(10476), 100(10480), 102(10547), 

i 105(7468), 106(7559), 106(8172), 109(6624), 110(6625), 110(6635), 

113(8472), 113(8479), 114(10561), 115(10978), 115(11067), 117(11149)-, 
I 121(11739), 149(8547) 

^ Social interaction therapy 

j 23 ( 8210 ) 

■f: 

r 

I Statisticians 

I 82(9465), 82(10373), 84(11105) 
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Mental health training of-109 (66214-) 
Of emotionally disturbed schoolage 
Of emotionally disturbed preschool 

102(105U7) 



, 110(6625). 110(6635) ^ 
children-105( 714-68) 5 106(7559) > 
children-99 (IO388) , 100(lC676) , 



106(8172) 
100 ( 10180 ) , 



Television (see Films & television) 



Unwed mothers. 

87(3-2U95), -2U(9520) 



^^^^\8(ii709) , U6(12 i 55)» 58(10310), 59(i2i7U), 151(8318), i5i(i-5i3) 

Volunteers and citizen participants o-zc i on (^93 

35(95U1+), 35^1062), 36(11129), 36(11163), 37(12162) 



* u. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1971 O - 419-233 
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